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Introduction 


The northern edge of Dordrecht, Holland, was long dominated by an old tower 
guarding the entrance to the city from the river. Its true age was unknown but 
according to 17th-century local historians it had been built in the nth century. 
This icon of the city collapsed shortly after 1600 and was replaced in 1618 by a 
new, massive gate building called Groothoofds Poort (Great-Pier Gate) (Fig. 1). 
Obviously, the city authorities were keen to create a new conspicuous land- 
mark that overlooked the harbour within and the waterfront outside the city. 
The facade above the actual gateway, facing the city, was decorated in all'antica 
style with Doric and Ionic pilasters, sculptured ornaments such as the heads 
of Hercules and Medusa, and a tondo with the bust of a Roman emperor. With 
these allusions to Ancient Roman times, the city rulers who commissioned this 
building were presumably seeking to refer to the supposed founding of the 
city by emperor Antoninus Pius. The source of this story was the Commentary 
on Ancient Geography published by 16th-century humanist Dominicus Marius 
Niger.! In his commentary, Niger claimed to have brought together only truly 
Ancient (and thus reliable) sources. Although no Classical source exists for the 
Dordrecht founding story (as will be discussed in Chapter 10), the city govern- 
ment was eager to take on Niger's assertions and apply them in a new building 
made in order to demonstrate Dordrecht's glorious past. The furious reactions 
from other Dutch cities that criticised the unreliability of this historical as- 
sumption show the serious impact of such claims of prestigious old age. In 
early modern times, the display of a glorious past was an important argument 
for one's place in the hierarchy of families, cities and nations. 

When thinking about the creation of ‘national literature’ and ‘national styles’ 
in art and architecture, most people will associate these developments with 
the ıgth century: this period was characterised by the emergence of national 
states and attempts to codify specific geographically and nationally defined 
identities in art, architecture, and literature, based on models from a glorious 
past.? However, in the period from 1400 to 1700, as a result of a complex amal- 
gam of political, intellectual, and religious developments, humanist scholars, 
artists, noblemen, and political leaders all over Europe were engaged in a simi- 
lar effort.? The numerous developments and changes in politics and religion 
represented a challenge, and this challenge called for a response in terms of 
new efforts of legitimation and authorisation. Central to these attempts was 
the search for suitable and impressive roots in a distant past, which was regard- 
ed as ‘antiquity’. In late mediaeval and early modern Europe, ‘antiquity’ was all 
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FIGURE 1 

Dordrecht (The 
Netherlands), 
‘Groothoofds’ Gate, 1619, 
with the city’s coat of 
arms and the bust of a 
Roman emperor above 
(see also Fig. 189a on 
page 332) 

IMAGE © AUTHOR 


the more important because political authority was formally based on lineage. 
In early modern times, all over Europe, ruling princes, their courtiers, the civic 
elite, etc., were preoccupied with their line of descent—and, as a result, so 
too were the humanist scholars, architects, and artists in their circles. Claims 
of heroic ancestry, lineage, and history for the dynasty became crucial points 
of reference in establishing or disputing hierarchies among countries, among 
ruling kings and queens, among noble families, and among cities.* Therefore, 
political ambitions and territorial claims were regularly underpinned by his- 
torical arguments, whether true or otherwise. Literature, architecture, and 
paintings were used to present these arguments, and to make them acceptable 
and plausible. 

If one wishes to understand these strategies and processes, one must take 
into account that during the centuries in question, ideas of the periodisation 
of history differed greatly from our present ones, and that for the intellectu- 
als of those days, ‘antiquity’ did not mean the same thing as it does for us. 
For intellectuals of 1400-1700, ‘antiquity’ was chronologically, historically, and 
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stylistically less clearly defined than it is nowadays. Ideas about previous times 
mostly derived from the Bible and were based on theological concepts: history 
started with Creation, which was generally regarded to have taken place as late 
as about 4000 BC, and as having been restarted after the Flood (c. 2600 BC). 
These premises implied that the complete history of mankind must have taken 
place in the limited timespan of about 5,500 years, between 4000 BC and c. 1500 
to 1600 AD. For the early modern ideas of the periodisation of history, the em- 
phasis on rather long chronological continua was more important than subtle 
divisions into various historical periods (as in the nowadays frequently used 
‘classical system of periodisation’).5 The ‘Middle Ages’ did not have the status 
of a generally accepted and positively defined historical period, and the divi- 
sions between antiquity and the present time were partly vague, partly differ- 
ently perceived. A large chunk of what is nowadays labelled the ‘Middle Ages’ 
was then regarded as antiquity as well. In this sense, chivalric origins up to 1200 
were equally important for the constructions of regional or local pedigrees. 

Therefore, the search for ‘antique’ ancestors could in fact have regard to vari- 
ous historical periods. Firstly, of course, people, towns and families could claim 
an origin that went back to Roman antiquity. In the 15th, 16th, and 17th centu- 
ries, patrons and artists in Western Europe were well aware that their countries 
once had been part of the Roman Empire, and more than once these roots 
were consciously used in their political legitimation of power. The second way 
was to claim an even more ancient, and therefore more noble, origin. This sec- 
ond manner of legitimation, naturally, became especially relevant in northern 
and north-eastern Europe, where claims of any direct bloodline going back 
to the ancient Romans were almost impossible to establish plausibly. In these 
cases the strategy was, ‘If you can't join them, beat them’. 

Importantly, these claims were underpinned by scholarly studies, such as 
Konrad Peutinger's Sermones convivales de mirandis Germanie antiquitatibus, 
Olaus Magnus' Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus, and Hadrianus Junius' 
Batavia. Moreover, the new discipline of archaeology played an ever more im- 
portant part in this process of reactivating local antique pasts.® Early or proto- 
archaeology, called also antiquarianism or ars antiquitatis, became an effective 
weapon in sustaining claims of ancient origin, and collections of antiquities, 
such as that of Konrad Peutinger, served the same goal. It was the task of the 
humanists to unveil these proofs of ancient forebears in treatises and poems, 
and that of the artists to express them in new visual creations and in architec- 
ture. Humanist and antiquarian scholarship was seen as being closely related 
to literature and art. This is one of the reasons why early modern intellectuals 
were able to display a great deal of creative licence in their constructions of 
appropriate ancestries. 
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In these processes, material remains, especially those of ‘ancient’ build- 
ings, became incredibly important sources of inspiration for new all‘antica 
architecture that was meant to display the continuity between the past and 
the present.” However, early modern intellectuals, humanist scholars, an- 
tiquarians, artists, and architects alike faced substantial problems with the 
dating and determination of ‘ancient’ buildings. In fact, they had no clue as 
to which period certain remains of walls belonged to, what the various styles 
of architecture were, or how to date Roman brickwork. Without the help of 
written evidence, such as building inscriptions in stone or descriptions in 
Roman literature (e.g. by Pliny the Elder, Vitruvius, or Ovid), it was almost im- 
possible to identify a building. The ‘Gothic style’ (maniera gotica) was called 
‘modern’ because it related to buildings that were made in the recent past (the 
13th to 15th centuries). Yet anything before c. 1200, what we would now call 
Romanesque, Ottonian, Carolingian, Byzantine, late Classical, etc., could be 
regarded as ‘antique’.® 

Furthermore, the prevailing criteria for identifying architecture of Roman 
antiquity differed greatly from current practices, and had little to do with 
the stylistic analysis of columns (in their variety of orders), architraves or 
the known classical elements of decorations. Those intellectuals who visited 
Rome were most impressed by the grand scale and monumental vaults of the 
remains of, for instance, Caracalla’s Baths and those of Diocletian, and by the 
Basilica of Maxentius and Constantine (Fig. 2). Consequently, even the heavy 
stone walls, vaults or foundations of early mediaeval castles were quite often 
misinterpreted as the remains of Roman fortifications. Given this situation, 
one can easily understand how early modern intellectuals were deriving their 
ideas from a wide spectrum of possible interpretations as they sought to un- 
derstand ancient remains, and that this spectrum brought forth a considerable 
amount of creativity aimed at underpinning antiquarian claims. 


Until recently, the strong interest in national and local history expressed in the 
early modern period has not yet been studied systematically in an interdisci- 
plinary way. In art history, most attention was generally paid to the reception 
of the ‘international’ canon of Greek and Roman antiquities, and until rather 
recently, research on Neo-Latin historiography largely neglected works on the 
mediaeval and/or local past. Mainstream interpretations of ‘Renaissance’ art 
as a ‘Rebirth of Antiquity’ has misleadingly acquired a standard perspective of 
being ‘antiquity proper’. Antiquity ‘proper’ tends to be identified with ancient 
remains in Rome (and central Italy), encompassing the buildings set forth as 
ideal antique examples in the works of Serlio and Palladio.? As a result, the 
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FIGURE 2 Rome, remains of the Baths of Caracalla, 212-217 AD 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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specific meaning of conscious references to local history has remained ob- 
scure. In this perspective, there seems to be only one proper embodiment 
of the ‘Rebirth of Antiquity’: the reception of Rome’s antiquities in 15th- and 
16th-century Rome and Florence. In turn, this imbalanced idea of antiquity 
‘proper’ has created the idea of a Renaissance ‘proper’. Consequently, most 
Antiquity-inspired architecture in various parts of Europe, from Spain to 
Scandinavia, has been largely misinterpreted from this Italocentric perspec- 
tive as ‘provincial’, ‘hybrid’ or ‘still a little mediaeval’. 

In truth, the architectural assimilation of Antiquity in various parts of 
Europe differs from that in Florence and Rome. However, instead of mis- 
reading this architecture as incorrect, provincial or ‘vernacular’ renderings 
of the ‘correct’ Roman ideal, we require more enlightening explanations. 
Since the series of conferences organised at the Centre d’Etudes Superieures 
de la Renaissance in Tours from the mid-1980s onwards, the idea of one uni- 
versal Renaissance has been replaced by the notion of manifold regional 
‘Renaissances’ in Europe.!? Further new insights came from the 1990s onwards 
with several ‘reframing’ conferences and individual studies which helped to 
correct the imbalanced view." Nevertheless, whilst mapping and analysing 
the various receptions of the all'antica architecture all over Europe, the con- 
cept of 'Antiquity' as such, and with it the problematic concept of fixed 'period 
styles, were not questioned until recent times. Widening the scope of what 
was regarded as 'Antiquity' in early modern times by humanist scholars, artists 
and patrons has been a central issue in the work of Hubertus Günther, and 
recently it has taken a new turn in research by Stephan Hoppe and Christoffer 
Wood." In Italy in the last few years, three major research projects focused on 
the importance of local antiquities and their reinterpretations in early mod- 
ern times, each bringing forth fascinating results: the project on Architettura e 
identità locali directed by Lucia Corrain, Francesco Di Teodoro, Howard Burns 
and Mauro Mussolin;? the cosMED project by Marco Nobile and his team on 
Sicilian architecture (12th-ı8th centuries), with a focus on building traditions 
adapted to specific demands of a region with seismic activities;^ and Bianca 
De Divitiis’ HistAntArtSI project on historical memory, antiquarian culture and 
artistic patronage in southern Italy.5 As part of the latter of these, an inter- 
national conference on local antiquities and local identities was held at the 
Warburg Institute, London, in 2014, published in 2019.16 

The current book stems from the research project ‘The Quest for an 
Appropriate Past’, directed in 2014-2016 by the two authors and funded by 
the Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences (KNAW).!” The project 
examined the assimilation of the past into 16th- and 17th-century European 
literature, art and architecture, with particular attention to the mechanisms 
through which the local past, both Roman and mediaeval, was recuperated and 
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(re)constructed. The results of the various international conferences organised 
within the framework of that project were published in 2018 as volume 60 in 
Brill’s Intersection Series, with 26 case studies from the length and breadth of 
Europe.!® The finding of all those initiatives over the past ten years has been 
that the definition of the ‘Antique’ has turned out to be far more elastic, en- 
compassing more than ‘Rome’ Such a less restricted definition of ‘Antiquity’ 
opens the way to a better understanding of the strategies used in the period 
c. 1400-1700 to construct an appropriate past in art, architecture and literature. 
The present study addresses the manifold strategies, processes and prob- 
lems that relate to the early modern quest for glorious and appropriate antiq- 
uities. It is divided into a more general part (1) discussing the phenomenon 
in the context of early modern Europe (c. 1400-1700), and two more specific 
parts (2 and 3) dedicated to The Netherlands (c. 1500-1700). The first part is 
conceived as a foundation for understanding the early modern search for an 
appropriate antiquity: it demonstrates that this was a pan-European phenom- 
enon which everywhere involved similar aims, problems, strategies and solu- 
tions. The Netherlands provide an intriguing case study, for various reasons. 
First, the region was to play an important role in the development of humanist 
literature, education and scholarship, after it first made headway in thatregard 
around 1500 with the generation of Erasmus (c. 1469-1536), Cornelius Aurelius 
(1460-1531) and Gerard Geldenhouwer (1482-1542). It is striking that precisely 
this first generation of Dutch Humanists was already engaged in the construc- 
tion of alocal, Dutch identity and that they were looking for ‘the Antiquity’ of 
the Northern Low Countries. It is interesting to understand what kind of local 
antiquity they designed; what their backgrounds and motives, objectives and 
desires were; and what their perspectives, aims and methods were. Another 
important motivating force behind the quest for an appropriate past was the 
Dutch Revolt or Eighty Years’ War, which ultimately resulted in a new state on 
the stage of European politics. It was this new political entity that required 
massive attempts at legitimation and authorisation and thus the construction 
of persuasive, appealing antiquities. With respect to their claim to a Batavian 
antiquity, the Hollanders wanted to have the best of both worlds: they claimed 
the tribe of the ancient Batavians—extremely brave and strong people—as 
their ancestors (Fig. 3). In the understanding of the early modern Hollanders, 
the Batavians were on the one hand respected by the Romans as equals and 
‘brothers’, since they had never been conquered; but on the other hand they par- 
took in the advanced civilisation of the Roman Empire, and they were thought 
even to have built cities. 16th- and 17th-century Hollanders were convinced 
that the ancient Batavians had lived in the area of modern-day Holland, all of 
which view was based ona creative and elaborate antiquarian construction. 
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FIGURE 3 Detail of Rembrandt's The Conspiracy of Claudius Civilis (1661). Oil on canvas, 
309 cm x 196 cm. It depicts a Batavian oath to Gaius Julius Civilis, the head of the 
Batavian rebellion against the Romans in 69 AD. The Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 
Sweden 
IMAGE © WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 


The case studies dedicated to the Northern Low Countries are divided into two 
sections: the first deals with the supposed Ancient Batavian origin of the prov- 
ince of Holland and other parts of the Northern Low Countries (Chapters 6 
and 7), the second with the chivalric antiquities that were construed and ap- 
plied for the same reasons (Chapters 8, 9 and 10). Chapters 1-5 were written 
jointly by both authors, Chapters 6 and 8 by Karl Enenkel, and Chapters 7, 
g and 10 by Konrad Ottenheym. The authors thank Alexander Thomson for 
his translation into English, and Walter Melion for his interest in the book and 
his willingness to include it in his series Brill's Studies in Art, Art History, and 
Intellectual History. 


Monasterii (Miinster)—Traiecti (Utrecht) 
Kalendibus Mai MMXIX 
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Thinking about the Antiquities of Europe 
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CHAPTER 1 


Antiquity, a Source of Power and Prestige: 
the Competition for Antiquities in 
Early Modern Europe 


Throughout the ages, great age of family, city or state was considered a mat- 
ter of honour. Age determined order and appearance. Those who were older 
than others deserved not only more respect but also actual precedence in cer- 
emonial events and public appearances, and indeed privileges by which one 
could distinguish oneself from others.!? In the Late Middle Ages and in the 
Early Modern era (1400-1700), an ever-increasing significance was attached 
to descent in Europe. This also happened to be the time in which Humanism 
arose and historical and philological means became available to establish or 
reinforce connections with periods of the distant past. 

In Early Modern political culture, people were fascinated by the notion of 
‘antiquity’ and ‘antiquities’ (antiquitas, antiquitates). While political and terri- 
torial relations were constantly—and often drastically—in flux between 1400 
and 1700, those in power preferred to present themselves through a past that 
went as far back in time as possible. Novelty was not considered something of 
which boast, although great dedication and impressive panache was applied 
to the conquering of new territories, the founding of new dynasties and states 
(such as the Republic of the Seven Provinces), the rebuilding of cities, or in 
1492 even the discovery of a new continent. It was considered much more im- 
portant to place the new in the historical frame of antiquity, antiquitas. The 
Spaniard Alfonso v of Aragon, having carved out a new empire for himself in 
southern Italy in 1442, presented himself as the resumption of the government 
of Augustus, emperor of Rome. His enemy, Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta 
(1417-68),2° the ruler of the city of Rimini, claimed the same, remarkably?! 
Both vied for the legacy of Augustus Caesar. Alfonso’s court historians asserted 
that he was the universal winner of the civil wars, adorned with the victor’s 
laurel wreath, and that he had founded a new general peace and ushered in 
a new golden age (just as Virgil had claimed of Augustus). The sculptor Mino 
da Fiesole (1430/1-84) portrayed Alfonso as a Roman emperor clad in a toga 
(Fig. 4). Sigismondo Malatesta’s court poet Basinio Basini claimed that his 
patron, and no-one else, was the man who would guarantee the peace of the 
Occident (Hesperia), particularly by warding off the foreign foe, the Spaniard 
Alfonso of Aragon.?? Malatesta was also portrayed by his court artists, e.g. 
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FIGURE 4 

Alfonso 1, King of Naples (reg. 1442-48). 
Portrait in relief, ascribed to Mino da 
Fiesole 

IMAGE © LOUVRE, PARIS 


Agostino di Duccio (1418-1481)? who in the years 1449-1459 worked in Rimini, 
in the manner of the Roman emperors, as a victor, wearing a laurel wreath as a 
token of comprehensive victory (Fig. 5). 

As this example indicates, the physical struggle for power was continued on 
the ideological battlefield with the same vigour. In this respect, a true competi- 
tion arose for antiquity and old age.?* The principle was: the more antiquity, 
the better; the older, the better. The great age of a family, city, state or people 
was regarded as a measure of honour, dignity, prestige, respect, precedence 
and power. It is important in this respect that seniority entailed not only more 
respect but also greater entitlement to positions of power, territorial and other 
possessions, special rights and privileges, and so could eventually even lead to 
considerable political and economic benefits. 

The use of such ancestors, and the importance of the history of a country 
or dynasty as an argument to wield in contemporary political ambitions, is 
also evident in the Burgundian dukes of the 15th century. As a cadet branch 
of the French royal family, they had been given the Duchy of Burgundy in the 
14th century, which at that time constituted the region around Dyon. Gradually, 
they had extended their territory to the east and north. From 1430 onwards, 
Duke Philip the Good additionally became lord of most of the provinces of 
the Low Countries, under various titles (Duke of Brabant, Count of Hainaut, 
Count of Flanders, Count of Holland, etc.). His son Charles the Bold wanted 
to make this patchwork stretching from Dyon to the North Sea into a unified 
new kingdom, to restore the old 'Middle Kingdom' of the time of the grandsons 
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FIGURE5 Portrait of Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini 
(reg. 1432-68), portrayed as victor in the manner of a Roman 
emperor. Relief by Agostino di Duccio and his studio. Rimini, 
Church of the Fratres Minores (Tempio Malatestiano) 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


of Charlemagne (in the ninth century). To reinforce his claim to a kingly title, 
his court historians cited the royal origins of several of his legendary ances- 
tors, such as the Trojan prince Brabon and the Frisian kings.?5 That dream of a 
kingdom in its own right fell with the defeat of Charles the Bold in 1477 outside 
the walls of Nancy. For his future heirs, the Habsburgs, this question was ir- 
relevant, since they were already kings and emperors of the German Empire 
and did not need an independent ‘Middle Kingdom: However, more than a 
century later, in the early 17th century, the issue arose again when the Southern 
Netherlands became a more or less independent archdukedom (from 1598) 
ruled by the Habsburg Archdukes Albrecht and Isabella. The cautious pursuit 
of complete independence from Spain was articulated by the Habsburgs’ his- 
torian, Petrus Divaeus (van Diever, 1535-81), who in his turn revived the stories 
of the Burgundians' kinship with legendary local kings.?6 

In Early Modern Europe, long pedigrees were drawn up, stretching back into 
antiquity (between around 1200 BC and 400 AD), and were used as powerful 
arguments in the competing ambitions between countries, princes, nobles and 
cities. The sources for these supposed links with the past were found partly in 
mediaeval heroic tales and partly in ancient literature. Also of great importance 
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were etymological claims whereby names in modern languages were reduced 
to a Latin, Greek or Hebrew origin— explanations that rarely made sense, but 
which made a great impression at the time. In the Early Modern period, ma- 
terial sources were also thrown into the fray. In the 15th century, the new sci- 
ence of archaeology came up with the help of which new material finds and 
the meagre remains of ancient walls were creatively connected with the liter- 
ary works handed down from Antiquity. The superiority of a monarch, state 
or family, the claim on neighbouring territory, internal and external, national 
and international recognition, depended to a large extent on the historical 
constructions that were propagated in word and image. That is why it was of 
the utmost importance that this battle for recognition was conducted with the 
greatest possible effort and with the best weapons. To prove age as convinc- 
ingly as possible and to make the link to Antiquity as convincing as possible, a 
real army of humanists, historians, poets, ‘antiquarians’ (antiquarit), architects, 
painters and sculptors was used. 

Not only was the battle for antiquity fiercer in Early Modern times than in 
the Middle Ages; it was also more professional, more extensively fought and 
more demanding in terms of form and content, owing to the rise of Humanism. 
The father of Humanism, Francesco Petrarca (Petrarch, 1304-74), demonstrat- 
ed through his life, and in his works from the outset, how the new intellectual 
movement in contemporary political culture could take root and what value it 
had for the those in power, or for secular and ecclesiastical potentates. Thus, 
Petrarch became the ideological champion of such figures as Cardinal Giovanni 
Colonna, the Visconti family in Milan, and the ruler of Padua, Francesco da 
Carrara.”” Yet there were more rulers besides who invited him to serve them: 
the Lords of Parma, the Correggios; Holy Roman Emperor Charles 1v; and even 
two popes. In the interests of Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, scion of one of the 
greatest Roman patrician families and at the time the sole Italian among an 
otherwise exclusively French college of cardinals in exile, Petrarch designed a 
new Italocentric ideology. Rome had to be restored as the centre of power, as 
in antiquity. After all, in this era (the 14th century), the Pope sat in Avignon, 
to Petrarch's chagrin. In order to promote Rome as the only proper seat of 
the pope, Petrarch penned numerous Latin letters and pamphlets branding 
Avignon as the new Babylon, doomed to perish in an apocalyptic cataclysm.28 

In his Latin epic Africa—written after the example of the national epic of the 
Ancient Romans, Virgil's Aeneid—Petrarch set out that the Romans, because 
of their moral superiority, were pre-eminently suited to ruling the world.?? As 
the ideal image of a monarch in his epic, he depicts Scipio Africanus the Elder 
(236-183 BC), a veritable example of prowess, wisdom and moral integrity. 
Petrarch promotes the same ideal in his series of biographies De viris illustribus 
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FIGURE 6 

Scipio Africanus the Elder 
as victor with laurel wreath. 
Foligno, Palazzo Trinci, 
fresco by unknown master, 
painted before 1417 

IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


(On Famous Men’),?° in which the same Scipio is given the most extensive 
and impressive biography. From Petrarch’s Africa and De viris illustribus, the 
Roman Scipio Africanus became a role model and ideological signpost for vari- 
ous rulers, princes and noble families. He appears, for example, in the series of 
portraits that the Italian noble family of Trinci, the city rulers of Foligno, had 
painted in their palace at the beginning of the 15th century (Fig. 6).?! The con- 
cept for this series of portraits was provided about 1415 by the Italian humanist 
Francesco da Fiano (c. 1350-1421)? in twenty hexametric eulogies which were 
based on Petrarch's De viris illustribus. 

Both Petrarch’s literary work and the manner in which he put himself at 
the service of princely courts became normative for the humanists of the 
15th century. They regarded themselves as the legitimate heirs to the classical 
authors. Not only did they write in Latin, the literary language par excellence 
and language of eternity, but they also composed in the same literary genres as 
the classical authors. They entered into competition with these time-honoured 
literary greats for eternal fame. Eternal glory—gloria et fama aeterna—was 
the goal that the humanists strived for themselves, and what was more, they 
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Alfonso v’s entry into Naples in 1443. The inscription above the triumphal cortège 
reads: ALFONSVS REGUM PRINCEPS HANC CONDIDIT ARCEM; onder: 
ALFONSVS REX HISPANVS SICULVS ITALICUS PIVS CLEMENS INVICTUS. 
Naples, Castel Nuovo, detail of the entry gate from 1470, subject matter ascribed to 
Francesco Laurana et al. 
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advertised themselves particularly as platforms capable of launching fame. 
Both humanist poetry and prose aimed at this goal. The epic was the highest 
form of poetry; the highest form of prose was historiography. Both genres were 
appealing to princes and other rulers, because they focused on the praise of 
heroic persons and the construction of a distant past. 

The deeds of Early Modern sovereigns, such as Sigismondo Pandolfo 
Malatesta of Rimini, Federico da Montefeltro of Urbino and Francesco Sforza, 
were sung ‘in antique style’, all'antica, in epics, thereby closely connecting these 
princes with Antiquity. It is characteristic that none of the aforementioned 
Italian princes could boast a prestigious, fact-based family tree. All three had 
risen from the rank of condottiere (marshal of the army): they were self-made 
men who had managed to secure a state of their own through military feats 
and skulduggery. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same applied to humanist historiography as to the 
epic genre. To return to the example of Alfonso v of Aragon, after a war of 
attrition against the local nobility, Alfonso van Aragon finally succeeded in 
taking possession of southern Italy in 1442 and made himself king of Naples. 
Thereafter, his Neapolitan court created an impressive bulk of historiographi- 
cal works, written in Latin by prominent humanists such as Antonio Beccadelli 
(the ‘Panormitan’), Bartolomeo Facio and Lorenzo Valla. These works portray 
the Spanish usurper Alfonso as a Classical hero and as the legitimate heir of 
the first emperors, Julius Caesar and Augustus. Humanist writers, poets and 
scholars created an impressive past that was used to showcase the new regime. 
This Classical reference was also depicted in stone at that time, as can be seen 
in the new entrance gate that Alfonso ordered for the Castel Nuovo, his main 
residence in Naples. This gate is designed as a combination of two triumphal 
arches one on top of the other, enriched with beautiful sculpture all'antica, 
including a representation of Alfonso’s arrival at Naples as if it were a Roman 
triumphal procession (Fig. 7).?? 

The creation of brilliant antiquities became increasingly important in the 
15th century as Humanism gained ground in Italy. A princely court without 
humanists, writers and artists was seen as outdated and barbaric in the 15th 
century. Marte et arte, ‘by military feats and by art, was the slogan of the 
Renaissance princes. The adverb arte in this proverb refers to both literature 
and visual art. Most princes went out of their way to attract to their courts a 
clutch of humanist penmen, scholars and artists who were able to make their 
regime shine through poems, learned tracts and works of art. Thus, the human- 
ist libraries, studios and artists’ ateliers became the ideology factories of Early 
Modern princely courts. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Supposed Ancestors 


1 The Early Modern Cult of Ancestors: Family Trees of Posthumous 
‘Lifelike’ Portraits 


As far as the composition of family trees is concerned, the Early Modern pe- 
riod was the heir to the Middle Ages; that is to say, of the chivalric culture of 
the High Middle Ages (about 950-1300). What was held to be crucial was that 
a family tree should reach far back to heroic ancestors, to knights with great 
feats to their name.?* Concomitant with this noble self-representation was a 
family coat of arms, one as impressive as possible, and preferably also a fam- 
ily castle that was as old as possible. Documentation in the form of a family 
chronicle could be of supporting value here. In order to prove that the virtuous 
qualities of the lineage's heroic progenitors continued unabated in the descen- 
dants, the family tree had to demonstrate a pure ‘bloodline’ and preferably be 
replete with unions with comparably noble and heroic families. The crests of 
all members of the line were included in the family tree. The family tree could 
be accompanied by a series of portraits depicting the ancestors. Through fam- 
ily tree, family coat of arms, portrait gallery and family chronicle, the fame and 
prestige of the family with its chivalrous virtues were passed on from genera- 
tion to generation and increased in greatness. With this in mind, one can grasp 
how these manifestations of nobility also legitimised the nobility’s claim to 
moral superiority, of which the proud claim was that it was not for monetary 
sale. As the Scots nobleman William Drummond, for example, emphasised in 
the 17th century: “Nobility is that which cannot be bought, for it consists in 
a high and undegenerate race of Ancient Worthies, more adorned with emi- 
nent virtues than riches or outward pomp"?* Drummond made this explicit 
for good reason: he wrote it at a time when letters of nobility were for sale and 
the nobility was struggling with competition from the rising bourgeoisie, who 
were laying claim to a similar lifestyle. 

Since the family trees of the Early Modern era went back to the age of the 
knights (i.e., the High Middle Ages), it should be clear that they were in fact of 
rather limited chronological length. In most cases, it was simply impossible 
to present a purely factual pedigree that went further back than c. goo AD. 
Nevertheless, noblemen were keen to base themselves on roots that pene- 
trated further back in time in that. To do so, a number of heroic periods were 
drummed up as sources that seemed pre-eminently suitable to legitimate the 
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chivalric nobility: the time of Charlemagne (747-814), who was regarded as the 
very model of a brave knight, and to whom even the first crusade avant la lettre 
was attributed; the time of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table; 
the period of Roman Antiquity (c. 750 BC-c. 300 AD); and especially the era 
of the Trojan War, whose exact age was unknown but which was known to be 
older by definition than the Roman period. 

Noblemen could very well identify with the Trojan heroes: in the Middle 
Ages, they were regarded as some kind of knightly band engaged in a quest— 
a search for the Grail or the Promised Land—and who in that quest roamed 
all over Europe. These ancient, errant knights proved to be very suitable to be 
invoked as founders of all kinds of dynasties, cities and states.?® The Ancient 
Romans also served for this purpose as knights avant la lettre, men who ap- 
peared in many parts of Europe. They lived—it was supposed—in castles; 
they trekked on horseback through perilous forests and wildernesses; and they 
demonstrated their virtue by establishing peace and order (Fig. 8). Trojans, 
Romans, the Knights of the Grail and Charlemagne were not mutually exclu- 
sive categories in the construction of such demanding and artificial family 
trees: combinations of them were thought up which turned Classical history 
as known to us upside down. 

In Early Modern times, the ways in which mediaeval families had mani- 
fested their antiquity carried on, were sometimes adapted and repurposed, 
but sometimes also were critically examined, rejected and replaced with 


FIGURE 8 

Julius Caesar, depicted as a medieval 
knight with the Habsburg coat of arms; the 
banderol proclaims: “Dit is die jeeste van 
Julius Cesar”. Wood carving, title page of 
Die jeeste van Julius Cesar, c. 1490 

IMAGE © KONINKLIJKE BIBLIOTHEEK, 
THE HAGUE 
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something else. Certain forms of noble manifestation received a new lease of 
life, such as the portrait gallery of one’s ancestors. Owing to the great techni- 
cal and artistic developments in painting and the graphic arts between 1400 
and 1650, it became possible to portray people ‘as in life’ (ad vivum)?" and to 
make realistic portraits, once more authentic and convincing than anything 
produced between 800 and 1400.38 This development was particularly com- 
pelling, since documentation was an important objective of having a portrait 
gallery of family members. Perhaps even more to the point, though, was that 
painting could also feign and deceive. The painters’ great technical skill and 
ingenuity made it possible to accrue portrait galleries post factum or even 
ex nihilo. In a short stretch of time, entire series of portraits arose that dem- 
onstrated artistic mastery and that had a persuasiveness which would have 
been inconceivable in earlier ages. The fact that the paintings resembled ‘real’ 
persons was also made to serve as an argument for the genuineness of the fam- 
ily tree. Of course, the main thing was to have a splendid result: Early Modern 
noble families proudly showed off the portraits of their ancestors as proof of 
their age and fame. Some examples: 

In 1685-1697, Friedrich I, Duke of Saxe-Gotha, had created a new Great Hall 
in his Gotha residence, known as Friedenstein Palace (Fig. 9).?? Its ceiling is 
decorated with exuberant stucco work, and a series of some 50 oval portraits of 


FIGURE 9 Gotha, Schloss Friedenstein, Grand Hall, 1685-97 
IMAGE © AUTHORS 
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FIGURE 10 Portrait of Widukind, the first duke of Saxonia 
(r. c. 800 AD), Wall painting of the Grand Hall 
of Schloss Friedenstein (Gotha), 1690s 
IMAGE © AUTHORS 


all the ancestors of the previous nine hundred years are incorporated along the 
walls: four in every window-niche and some on the doors. The series starts with 
the legendary Widukind, the fierce leader of the Saxons around 800 AD and no- 
torious opponent of Charlemagne. Nevertheless, after his capitulation he was 
created the first Duke of Saxony by Charlemagne himself. Of course, nobody 
knew how the real Widukind may have looked, but here, in the 1690s version, 
he is presented as a civilised ruler: clean-shaven with a slightly jutting face and 
with a sceptre in his right hand (Fig. 10). He is wearing a white tunic, a princely 
cloak and a helmet that seems to represent the archetype of what later he- 
raldically would become a ducal crown. The series of oval portraits continues 
with a complete genealogy of the Saxe-Gotha branch of the Wettiner clan up 
to Friedrich 1 himself and his wife, both portrayed in full length. 

In almost the very same years, King Charles 11 Stuart had Holyroodhouse, his 
palace in Edinburgh, renovated, and in the course of these building activities 
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FIGURE 11 Fergus 1, King of Scotland, r. 330-305 BC, by Jacob de 
Wet 11, 1684-86, Palace of Holyroodhouse. Oil on 
canvas, 218.3 x 145.6 cm 
IMAGE © ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST 


he commissioned a gallery with the portraits of all 110 pre-Act of Union Kings 
of Scots, starting with Fergus I (c. 300 BC).*° The first forty, however, were all 
totally fictitious, including those of the legendary first king, Fergus 1 (r. 330- 
305 BC!), of Macbeth (or Mac Bethad mac Findlaich, r. 1040-1057 as ‘King of 
Alba’), or of Constantine, the later Roman Emperor (early fourth century AD), 
who in the portrait gallery is erroneously presented as king of Scotland. Of 
course, no realistic, life-like portraits had survived from the fourth to 11th cen- 
turies. Nevertheless, the painter—the Dutchman Jacob de Wet 11 (1641-1697 )— 
managed to give Fergus I a seemingly authentic face by depicting him in a 
contemporary ad vivum pose—the one with the characteristic ‘Renaissance 
elbow’ (Fig. 11). Fergus’ vividness is also underpinned by the fact that he is fixing 
the viewer with his gaze. Constantine, too, is depicted ad vivum, with suppos- 
edly individual features that are suggested by a long pronounced nose, pro- 
truding chin and long curly locks of hair (as was en vogue in the 17th century). 
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FIGURE 12 Macbeth, King of Scotland 1043-60, by Jacob de Wet 11, 
1684-86, Palace of Holyroodhouse. Oil on canvas, 79 x 81cm 
IMAGE © ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST 


Macbeth is looking at the viewer in a lifelike manner; his remarkably high, 
wrinkled forehead suggests individual characteristics, and so do his luxuriantly 
flowing dark hair and beard, which resemble the contemporary hairstyle of the 
17th century (Fig. 12). All these features were solely based on the invention of 
Jacob de Wet, who painted the whole series in only two years, 1684-1686, at the 
rate of one portrait a week. 

An important new development was that from about 1490 onwards, it be- 
came possible to publish printed portraits, and therefore, present one’s an- 
cestors to a much bigger number of people than ad hitherto been possible 
by means of painted portraits. With the invention of printing, the woodcut, 
and (shortly after 1500) the engraving and the etching, one could easily mul- 
tiply and publicly display whole series of portraits. Here, too, the knack was 
that everything could be invented retrospectively if required. For example, in 
1650, the engraver Cornelis Visscher (1628-58), in collaboration with the hu- 
manist and antiquarian scholar Petrus Scriverius (1576-1660), made a series 
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of portraits of the Counts of Holland in the form of technically high-quality, 
flawless etchings.*! Portrait no. 1 portrays the first count of Holland, Dirk 1 
(Fig. 13). The portrait suggests that it was made ad vivum: it shows specific facial 
features such as deep eyes with a penetrating gaze, accentuated cheekbones, 
a wrinkled forehead and a long nose. All this seems to represent a flesh-and- 
blood man, perhaps even a recognisable individual. 

But does that make the portrait realistic? After all, the facial features of the 
historical Count Dirk were lost to history. What Visscher presents here is a 
fanciful construction that in fact possesses almost all the elements discussed 
above, namely elements of Troy, Charlemagne and the chivalric age. Dirk is rep- 
resented on the one hand as a Trojan prince, by means of his oriental headgear 
(akind of turban) with a plume of feathers, and on the other as a genuine knight 
wielding a redoubtable cuirass; meanwhile, in terms of hair and beard fashion, 
the depiction follows the customary portraiture of Charlemagne, as can be 
seen, for example, in a painting by Albrecht Dürer (Fig. 14). In the Latin poem 
subscripted under the engraving, it is confirmed that in his bloodline (ortus 
ab alto sanguine Teucrorum), Dirk descended from the Trojans (Teucri). Below 
the portrait is an inscription, in which we can read that the man is portrayed 
as he looked the year 863. Since Dirk is depicted in this ‘lifelike’ portrait as a 
man in his sixties, he must have been born around the year 800, i.e., during the 
reign of Charlemagne (d. 814). According to the inscription, the man portrayed 
was even a "grandson of the emperor" (imperialis nepos), i.e., of Charlemagne, 
and also “the first Count of Holland”. However, the document in which he 
received the ‘donation’ of the County of Holland from the Carolingian king 
(not Charlemagne or Charles the Bald but Charles the Simple) dates to the 
year 922. Subsequently, Dirk is said to have ruled over Holland for another 
40 years. The historic Dirk was therefore born around goo (not around 800). 
With the rise of the new medium of printmaking, it was possible to produce 
portraits of one’s ancestors in a very creative way and to adapt them for propa- 
gandistic purposes, as will be further explained in Chapter 8. 

In the 17th century, the use of portraits of ancestors was both legally justifi- 
able and could be legitimated in antiquarian terms. For instance, the English 
nobleman John Brydall wrote a treatise in which he legally defined the posses- 
sion of coats of arms and portraits of ancestors as the preserve of the nobility: 
the Jus Imaginis apud Anglos, or The Law of England Relating to the Nobility 
and Gentry (1675). In it he claimed that the privilege of possessing portraits of 
one's ancestors went back to the Ancient Romans and their ius imaginum.* In 
the Roman Republic, the rule was that no portrait should be made of anyone 
except patricians, and indeed only patricians who had held office.*? Famous 
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ANNO CHRISTI DCCCLXIII. 
THEODERICVS, COMITIS WALGERI FRATER, 
IMPERATORIS NEPOS, HOLLANDLE COMES PRIMVS. 

VXOR GENA: EX QVA FILIVS THEODERICVS Il. 46 


| IN MONASTERIO, AVSPICHS HORVM CONDITO, 
| AMBO CONDITI EGMONDX. 


ME Primus ego Batavæ gentis Comes, ortus ab alto E K DE Finc pulfus, Calvo mea regna juvante recepi: — | 

Fie; Sanguine Teucrorum, Santone patre, fui. PIN Reflitui pacem, pace datà per. i 

Pacis amans, bellique potens; hoc vitor, ar illi Qu mihi mors potuit meliùs contingere ? nam qui j 
Devidis Frifijs invidiofur cram. - Belliram juvenis, pace quielco fenex. 


« Ea o7 77 " FM Aid - alt j 
FIGURE 13 Count Dirk1, founder of the lineage of the Counts of Holland. Engraving by 
Cornelis Visscher from the series Principes Hollandiae, Zelandiae et Frisiae, ab 


anno Christi DCC-CLXIII & primo Comite Theodorico, Haarlem 1650 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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FIGURE 14 Portrait of Emperor Charlemagne with his arms and insignia, 
painted by Albrecht Dürer in 1513. Oil on wood panel, 
188 x 87.6 cm 
IMAGE © GERMANISCHES NATIONALMUSEUM, NUREMBERG 
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Roman patrician families, such as the Claudii and Fabii, emphasised their ori- 
gins through ancestral portraits which they carried along with them on official 
parades. These portraits were made of wax in the early Republic (originally, 
they were death masks), but in the Late Republic they were made of bronze 
and marble (Fig. 15).^^ A family that could boast of multiple imagines of its an- 
cestors could very much claim a superior position in politics and society. The 
reference to this practice shows once again how important a close connection 
with Antiquity was considered in the Early Modern era: Brydall legitimised the 
contemporary privilege of the nobility through reference to what had been cus- 
tomary in Roman antiquity. Some decades later Basil Kennett (1674-1715) used 
the ius imaginum to distinguish three classes in society, both in Ancient Rome 
and in his own time: “He that had the Pictures or statues of his Ancestors, was 
term'd Nobilis; he that had only his own, Novus; he that had neither, Ignobilis”.4° 
Having your ancestors depicted along the walls, was a proof of the historical 
roots of the family and thus of its nobility. 


FIGURE 15 

The ‘Togato Barberini, life-size image of 
an unknown Roman patrician with two 
imagines: bust portraiture of two of his 
ancestors who held key office in the past 
(possibly two consuls). Marble, c. 100 BC 
(Rome, Museo Centrale Montemartini) 
IMAGE © AUTHORS 
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2 ‘Ancient’ Heroes as Local Nobility’s Forebears 


The aforementioned Trojan or ‘Ancient Roman’ dynastic constructions were 
sometimes adopted and adapted in Early Modern times, but sometimes they 
were also rejected and replaced with other constructions; they also tended to 
be transferred to other contexts or repurposed. A good example is the story of 
the foundation of the lineage of the Dukes of Brabant. This story first appears 
in the mediaeval Genealogy of Duke Godfrey the Bearded, written around 1320.76 
The work is primarily intended to lend splendour to the pedigree of the Dukes 
of Brabant. The genealogist traces the family of the Dukes of Brabant (the first 
of whom was Godfrey III, 1142-90) back to a distant ancestor who lived in 
Roman antiquity. This ancestor, we are told, was a knight named Brabon, a con- 
temporary of Julius Caesar's (100-44 BC). The Caesar of this story was—to our 
considerable surprise—born in the village of ‘Zeven Tommen’ (Seven Tombs) 
in the vicinity of Brussels, as the son of the Roman emperor Octavian and of 
Zwane, the daughter of the ‘Greek Emperor’. This happy union of Octavian 
and Zwane allowed the ancient world empires of the Greeks and Romans to 
be reunited—in Brussels. Octavianus and Zwane had a daughter, also named 
Zwane. This ideal marriage was seriously disrupted because mother Zwane 
and both her children ended up in a castle in far-off Nijmegen (the later palace 
of Charlemagne’). In his attempts to recover wife and progeny, Octavian was 
helped by the brave Knight Brabon, who, with the help of—what else—a swan 
(in the Dutch of the time: zwane), tracked down the two Zwanes and Caesar 
and liberated them from Nijmegen. On his way to Brussels, Brabon encoun- 
tered a perilous giant, Druon, in front of the walls of a city. Bold Brabon elimi- 
nated the threat of the giant by hacking off his hand, giving the city the name 
Handwerpen (‘Hand-casting’) ^ Antwerpen. In gratitude at his heroic deeds, 
Brabon received from the Roman emperor Octavian the hand of his daughter 
Zwane in marriage. The Dukes of Brabant, according to this legend, therefore 
descend from both the Roman and the Greek emperor. 

This 14th-century story shows us that the author of this family tree construc- 
tion had a particularly vague view of Antiquity as a historical period. Antiquity 
seems here to be an amorphous mass in which there is little difference be- 
tween the time of the Byzantine empire (fourth century AD), the Roman 
Empire under Augustus (c. 31 BC-14 AD), and an unspecified era of the latter 
day, something like the modern Middle Ages. The family tree writer introduces 
Caesar as the son of Augustus, while the latter was in fact the adoptive son of 
the former; he gives Greek princesses Dutch names; and he situates the Roman 
emperor in the outskirts of Brussels. 
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A century later, in 1415, Hennen van Merchteren would return to the theme 
of the Dukes of Brabant in his Cornicke van Brabant (Chronicle of Brabant).*” 
His construction of Antiquity is even more compacted and complex, because 
this time the aim is to relate the Dukes of Brabant to the Trojans, Romans and 
Carolingians all at once. The genealogical relevance of Brabon, on the other 
hand, is something he deletes in its entirety, simply by dint of by allowing his 
son to die without issue. He replaces the knight Brabon with a new melting 
pot of ‘antiquity’ in which he fuses the Roman imperial period, the time of the 
Trojan war and the time of the Carolingians into a single whole. As the ances- 
tor of the Dukes of Brabant, van Merchteren conjures up Emperor Trajan, who 
actually reigned between 98 and 117 AD but who is considered by him a Trojan. 
For this purpose, van Merchteren calls him ‘Trojan’ rather than Trajan, and as- 
signs him a son named Priam, just like the famous king of Troy at the time of 
the war with the Greeks. Our ‘Trojan’ has conquered tracts of the Rhineland 
and makes Priam his heir. A descendant of Priam, Anchises (who has the same 
name as the father of the famous Trojan, Aeneas), marries Begga, the daughter 
of Pippin, an ancestor of Charlemagne. 

The background to this new family tree construction was the fact that an- 
cestor ‘Brabon’ was no longer particularly useful in the then-prevailing politi- 
cal situation. The lineage of the Dukes of Brabant was extinct and the duchy 
had been taken over by the Dukes of Burgundy. It was no coincidence that van 
Merchteren dedicated his work to Anthony of Burgundy (r. 1406-15), the first 
Duke of Brabant in the Burgundian line. In fact, the construction was no longer 
about Brabant itself, but rather about the Burgundians as rulers of Brabant. 
In order to secure the claim, it was important to introduce an ancestor who 
had conquered the banks of the Rhine and who connected the family with the 
Carolingians to whom the territory in question once belonged. 

Brabon is, however, reinstated as ancestor of the Dukes of Brabant in 
Die alder excellentste cronyke van Brabant (The most excellent chronicle of 
Brabant), commissioned by the Antwerp publisher Roland van den Dorpe 
and printed in 1498. The entire family tree is plotted in a fold-out sheet.*? In 
Die alder excellentste cronyke van Brabant, however, the context of the Brabon 
story is quite altered. Brabon is now a Trojan, the thirty-seventh in line of de- 
scent from Hector of Troy, and he now functions mainly in an urban context, 
as founder of the city of Antwerp. His main heroic feat is that he rendered 
Antwerp safe and gave it its name. For that reason, it is precisely this heroic act 
that is depicted in the chronicle: Brabon is no longer the lonely errant knight 
who liberates the two ladies and the son of Emperor Octavian, but rather he 
comes to Antwerp as the captain of an entire army of knights. He joins battle 
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with Giant Druon, puts him out of action and hacks off his hand. During the 
time that van Dorpe was working on the publication of this chronicle, the 
Antwerp artist Quinten Metsijs (1466-1530) crowned the well standing oppo- 
site the Church of Our Lady with a ‘statue’ of Brabon as a hero triumphant, 
holding the giant's hand aloft as his victory honours (Fig. 16). 

When Die alder excellentste cronyke van Brabant came out, the Duchy of 
Brabant, as part of the Burgundian patrimony, had already passed into the 
possession of the Habsburgs. In the time of Emperor Charles v, the Dutch hu- 
manist and friend of Erasmus, Hadrianus Barlandus (1486-1538), who will be 
discussed at length in Chapter 8, wrote a series of biographies of the Dukes 
of Brabant, composing it—as befits a humanist—in Latin (1526). It is strik- 
ing that he completely deletes the surviving descent of the Trojans, Emperor 
‘Trojan’, Augustus, Zwane, Brabon, and the like. As a conscious humanist histo- 
rian, he strove to avoid historically untenable fabrications. 

Over the course of the 16th century, as a new, more scientific approach to 
history was in the ascendant, the Trojan lineage myths gradually lost their per- 
suasive power. In spite of this, the Trojans were not completely banished from 
Early Modern noble family trees: not everyone was as radical as Barlandus 
in this respect. Both humanists and other intellectuals remained fascinated 
by historical fantasies, especially when personal or political interests were at 
stake. They were eager to furnish the cities, principalities or states in which 
they were born, or for which they worked, with as much history as they could. 
They did so, for example, by ‘updating’ the historical reality in works of his- 
tory such as chronicles and biographical series. For example, in 16th-century 
Northern Netherlands chronicles, the story starts cropping up that the Lords 
of Arkel descended from Trojans who had ended up in France prior to that 
onward move. From this lineage, a swan-knight—just as in the origin legend of 
the Dukes of Brabant—is said to have come north and founded Arkel.^? 

In addition to historiography, there was a kind of literary reality expressed 
in poetic genres such as the epic and the epigram. In 1586, for example, the 
Dutch humanist Georgius Benedicti claimed, quite straight-faced, in a stately 
Latin epigram that Dirk 1, Count of Holland, descended from the Trojans as to 
bloodline (ab alto sanguine Teucrorum). The legitimation in this case is taken 
from the national epic of the Romans, Virgil’s Aeneid, which Benedicti quotes 
from. In the 16th and 17th centuries, the Trojans of the family tree sometimes 
had a great new lease of life, even in the time of the Dutch Revolt and in the 
Republic, as will be shown in Chapter 8. 

Indeed, the Trojans even popped up in modern, newly-founded academic 
institutions such as the University of Leiden. In 1592, the prestigious nobleman 
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FIGURE 16 Antwerp, the hero Brabon brandishing the hand of the vanquished giant, 
bronze sculpture crowning Quinten Metsijs’ well of 1490 
IMAGE © DIRK VAN DE VIJVER 
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Josephus Justus ‘Scaliger of Burden’, son of Julius Caesar ‘Scaliger of Burden’, 
was appointed professor of Greek and history. Scaliger prided himself on being 
a descendant of the Italian noble family della Scala (= Scaligeri), and put their 
family coat of arms, the staircase, in his own crest and presented himself in 
his motto as descendant of the Trojans: FUIMUS TROES (“We were Trojans") 
(Fig. 17). Once again, “Fuimus Troies" is a quotation from Virgil's epic, the 
Aeneid. There, the words are spoken by the Trojan priest Panthus, who utters 
them in the conflagration of Troy to Aeneas, later to become ancestor of the 
Romans.9? Of course, everyone knew at Leiden University where this quotation 
derived from and what it meant. Scaliger traced his own past and that of his 
alleged forefathers, the della Scala family of Verona (Fig. 18), back to the Trojan 
heroes who escaped from burning Troy. Scaliger is an egregious example of 
this trend, demonstrating that in the 16th century multiple realities could ex- 
ist in parallel. Scaliger was, on the one hand, one of the greatest scholars of 
his time, with a mastery of many Oriental languages, and a man who had 
given the study of chronology a completely new scientific basis. On the other 
hand, he was only too glad to believe in genealogical fairy tales and publicly 
claimed that he was a nobleman, a della Scala and a Trojan, although these 
were sheer inventions. 

In the 15th- and 16th-century Low Countries, the Trojans were not the only 
sources of lush, fanciful pedigrees. In the rich treasury of literary tradition, 
other potential ancestors could be found, such as legendary mediaeval kings 
and rulers. Such a king was conjured out of the hat by the 15th-century chroni- 
clers of the Egmond family, the then Dukes of Guelders: Radboud, king of the 
Frisians in the seventh and eighth centuries (Fig. 19).9! In the late 15th and 
early 16th centuries, the Dukes of Guelders were the great opponents of the 
Burgundians and Habsburgs in the Netherlands. A pertinent point was that 
the Egmond family had not been based in Guelders for very long. Their home 
power base lay to the west in Holland, where they had acquired respect as law- 
yers for the powerful abbey of Egmond in the 12th and 13th centuries. Not until 
1423 had they had obtained title to the Duchy of Guelders. Hence the pressing 
need for the van Egmonds of the 15th century to enrich their family tree with 
an ancient hero who would legitimise their new position of power. 

Similarly conjured up were artistically-designed Ancient Romans, some- 
times with curious mediaeval features: figures that could hardly be distin- 
guished from fairy-tale knights. The noble family of van Zuylen in Utrecht, 
owners of the castles in Haarzuilens and Oud Zuylen (on the River Vecht near 
Maarssen, see Fig. 167 in Chapter 9), traced its origins to an alleged Roman 
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FIGURE 17 Portrait of Josephus Justus Scaliger with his motto 
“Fuimus Troes” (We were Trojans). Wood carving, 
Theodor de Bry 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


nobleman of the first century AD, one Antonius de Columna. His surname 
actually comes from the famous mediaeval Roman Colonna family (Latin: 
Columna) mentioned earlier. Cardinal Giovanni Colonna was the patron of 
the first great humanist, Petrarch. How did the van Zuylen family stumble 
upon these Roman noblemen? The etymological argument was decisive: the 
name ‘van Zuylen’ was Latinised ‘de Columna’ (‘of the pillar’). They only too 
gladly overlooked the problem that the Colonna had one pillar on their coat of 
arms but the van Zuylen family had three (see Figs. 20a—b). The fact that the 
Colonnas only had one pillar in their coat of arms was actually of significance: 
it was supposed to represent the post on which Jesus Christ had been scourged, 
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FIGURE 18 Verona, 14th-century equestrian statue of Cangrande 1 della 
Scala (d. 1329), originally installed on the tomb on the gable 
wall of the Santa Maria Antica (now held at the Civico 
Museo d’Arte) 

IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


which had been taken home from the Holy Land by a relative of theirs and 
which can still be seen in Rome, in the Santa Prassede (Fig. 21). The ‘Antonius 
de Columna’ of the thus-embroidered family tree of the van Zuylen family was 
a kind of knight in the service of Emperor Nero. However, he fell into disfa- 
vour and was exiled beyond the boundaries of the Roman Empire. Anyone 
who had got on the wrong side of the horrendous villain Nero must have been 
a paragon of virtue and courage, was the thinking. During his quest through 
Europe, Knight Antonius approached what would later be Utrecht, where he 
liked it so much that he decided to stay. He built a castle named after him, Fort 
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FIGURE 19 

King Radboud. Etching by Simion 
Frisius, from Pieter Winsemius, 
Cronique ofte Historische 
geschiedenisse van Frieslandt, 
Franeker 1622 

IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


‘Antonia, the name borne by the Roman castra standing at the later Domplein 
(Cathedral Square) in Utrecht.5? 

Another artistically-designed Roman, although this time one from the trea- 
sury of history, was curiously a ‘contemporary’ of the completely fabricated 
knight ‘Antonius de Columna’: namely, the renowned Julius Civilis, captain of 
the Batavians in their rebellion against the Romans in 69 AD (see Fig. 3). Julius 
Civilis was in every way an enigmatic and intriguing man. He was a Batavian 
and yet an Ancient Roman too, both barbaric and civilised, both autochtho- 
nous and allochthonous, both chieftain of a tribe and a Roman commander, 
both opponent and friend of the Romans, both savage and morally lofty, both 
successful and humbled. Above all, he was considered the ‘arch-Batavian’, the 
founder of the county and later of the province of Holland. This Civilis was 
chosen by the 16th-century Lords of Wassenaer as their forefather: that is to 
say, the intellectuals whom they had in their employ were instructed to express 
such a descent. 
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FIGURE 20A 
The Colonna family coat of arms 
(Syracuse, Palazzo Bellomo, 1575) 


FIGURE 20B 

The Van Zuylen van Nyevelt family 
coat of arms (from album with 
Rotterdam city map, 1694-1695) 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 
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FIGURE 21 Rome, San Prassede. The post on which Christ was scourged, taken back 
from the Holy Land by the Colonnas in 1222 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


It is important to bear in mind that this family tree construction was only 
made in the 16th century, when Humanism had already made its appearance 
in the Low Countries and when a great interest had arisen in Dutch human- 
ist circles in the Netherlands’ ‘Batavian’ past, and particularly the ‘Batavian’ 
past of Holland, as will be shown in Chapter 6. Crucial to the construction of 
this ‘Batavian’ past were a number of classical works and some archaeologi- 
cal remains. Among other things, the historical works of the Roman historian 
Tacitus (c. 100 AD), the Annales, Historiae and the monograph Germania,5? 
were invoked; works that had only recently become available (see Chapter 3). 
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The Counts of Wassenaer ruled precisely that area of Holland that was central 
to the learned discussions: Leiden and its environs. They presented the rem- 
nants of the Roman fortress known as “Brittenburg”, i.e., the wall work that 
emerged in Early Modern times at extreme low tide on the beach near Katwijk, 
as the family’s original castle (see Fig. 105 in Chapter 7).5^ The Batavian Julius 
Civilis was considered the then commander and owner of the Brittenburg and, 
by that token, as the direct ancestor of the counts of Wassenaer. In addition, 
they were the Lords of Katwijk. Katwijk was etymologically linked by schol- 
ars to the Germanic tribe of the Chatti (Chat-wijk > Kat-wijk), a tribe related 
to the Batavians and described by Tacitus in his monograph Germania. This 
etymology was now used to ‘prove’ that counts such as the ‘van Katwijks’ de- 
scended from the old Chatti who were known as far back as Roman times. With 
such 16th-century pedigree constructions, historical tradition came to be more 
vigorously depicted, although the constructions themselves—as this example 
also shows—were far from historical. In reality, no Batavians lived in Holland 
in Roman times, there were no Chatti living around Katwijk, and Julius Civilis 
never saw the inside of the Brittenburg, let alone having been the owner of 
that castle. However, because patrons were very appreciative of such historical 
constructions, there was a great deal of work to be had in this line by humanist 
intellectuals and experts in the Classics. How exactly such constructions work 
will be explained in more detail in Chapter 6. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Origin Legends of the European Nations 


It was not only princes and noblemen who claimed descent from one or more 
of the celebrated Ancients for the purposes of sporting a prestigious family 
tree: even the states and nations of Early Modern Europe did so. They vied with 
each other to have the most impressive link with classical antiquity. The con- 
sideration that one had to have a connection with Antiquity was incontestable. 
In the first place, it had to be demonstrated that the nation or the state in ques- 
tion had already existed in Antiquity. In the intellectual culture of Humanism, 
enormous value was attached to classical literature. What was found in those 
works was by definition valuable and meritorious. If a country, region, state or 
people were mentioned in the classical literature, it meant, as it were, a nobil- 
ity license. For this reason, humanist writers and scholars did their utmost to 
provide the places, regions, countries, states and peoples that were of interest 
to them with names mentioned in classical literature. 

To demonstrate ‘antiquity’, one could argue in two possible ways. The first 
was the incorporation of the territory in question into the Roman Empire. In 
this case, it had to be shown that a certain tribe had been part of the Roman 
Empire. If this was so, then that tribe also shared in the glory of Roman his- 
tory. Another approach was to emphasise quite the opposite: that a certain 
people already existed in Roman times, but had managed to stay outside the 
Roman Empire, had heroically retained its freedom and even eventually con- 
quered the Romans, as was the case, for example, with the Germans and Goths. 
German humanists did their best in the 15th and 16th centuries to bring the 
Germanic past back to life in historical works, dialogues, antiquarian treatise, 
pamphlets and poems. Scandinavian humanists did the same with respect to 
the Goths in the latter half of the 16th and in the 17th century. Nevertheless, 
according to the views prevailing in the 16th and 17th centuries, the Germans 
and Goths had still been part of ancient civilisation. Thus, even without a de- 
monstrable Roman presence, a given country could be counted as pertaining 
to the ancient world. 

In the Low Countries, the matter was more complicated, because while part 
of the territory had belonged to the Roman Empire, part had remained out- 
side it. From the 16th century onwards, the (Germanic) tribe of the Batavians 
gained an increasingly important role in historiography. Therefore, Dutch hu- 
manists employed a double strategy: on the one hand, they emphasised that 
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the Batavians had succeeded in remaining independent of the Romans; on the 
other, they sought to show that they had lived on the /eft bank of the Rhine, 
thus within the Roman Empire, and were therefore part of Roman civilisation 
and culture. From this construction came the idea of writing promotional ma- 
terial about the Batavians as ‘friends’ or ‘allies’ of the Romans, which will be 
discussed in Chapter 6. 

Another method of establishing a linkage to Antiquity outside the Romans 
was, as we have seen above, to appeal to a Trojan hero who roamed Europe as a 
knight. The advantage of this was that in terms of age one could even compete 
with the Roman Empire, which had been founded by the Trojan Aeneas, as de- 
scribed by Virgil in his epic Aeneid. A disadvantage of this approach, however, 
was that the new historical precision pursued by Humanism could be compro- 
mised by it. Conscious humanist scholars were afraid of the charge of having 
introduced myths and fairy tales into the world. 

Indeed, in the period between c. 1300 and 1700, a certain shift in selection, 
attention and appreciation can be observed with regard to the ‘antiquities’ that 
were claimed. Between c. 1300 and 1500, the origin stories often focused on 
the Trojans and their descendants, and on some chivalrous heroes, who were 
made the forefathers of an eponymous people. Examples of this are Brabon 
for the Brabangons, Friso for the Frisians, Francio for the Franks, etc. From 
the early 16th century onwards, however, people were increasingly sceptical 
of such tales. There was a concerted effort to acquire more historical ground- 
ing, to go increasingly on the basis of the works handed down from Antiquity, 
which scholars now read carefully and studied critically. There was less and 
less concentration on individual heroic figures, and more and more on the 
people mentioned and described in the ancient works, such as the Germanic 
peoples, Gauls, Britons, Picts, etc. 

Gradually, archaeological remains and historical linguistics also came to 
play a role in the arguments. For instance, theories were developed about 
the sequence in which the various languages of the world might have arisen. 
These theories were used as evidence for the age of a given people. The same 
applies to architectural relics, which were discussed by antiquarians in nu- 
merous treatises. Since archaeology was still in its infancy, there was plenty 
of scope for daring interpretations. Often, the interpretation was determined 
by the objective: to prove the seniority of a people, state or city. There fol- 
low some examples from the Italian peninsula, the German Empire, the 
Kingdom of France, and various kingdoms of Europe. The Netherlands are 
omitted from consideration here for the time being, as they will be central to 
Parts 2 and 3. 
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Several pedigree myths were invoked around Italy. In Rome itself and in the 
surrounding areas in central Italy that belonged to the Papal State (patrimo- 
nium Petri), newly founded in the 15th century, the history of Roman antiquity 
was flexed for practical effect.5> The myth of the foundation of the city of Rome 
in 753 BC by Romulus and Remus, descendants of the Trojan hero Aeneas, 
was essential to this project. Through the national epic of the Romans, Virgil’s 
Aeneid, the Romans’ descent from the Trojans had acquired the status of fact. 
So, too, had the story of Romulus and Remus, which is told by the Roman histo- 
rian Livy as a foundation myth. In this myth, the abandoned twins are suckled 
by a she-wolf. Accordingly, the famous bronze statue of the she-wolf with the 
twins, the lupa capitolina (Capitoline she-wolf), became an important identifi- 
cation symbol for the Romans (Fig. 22). 

This glorious past was given an extra patina when the image of the she-wolf 
was placed in the public space in 1471 at the instigation of Pope Sixtus rv, in a 
portico on the Capitol, together with some other statues from Roman antiq- 
uity, such as the spinario.5* The famed bronze she-wolf, which academic ar- 
chaeologists from the 18th century until fairly recently regarded as an Etruscan 
sculpture of the fifth century BC, is in fact almost certainly not an antique but 
a mediaeval image that must have been made somewhere between the nth 
and 13th centuries AD.57 When the she-wolf was placed on the Capitol in 1471, 
she was still not suckling Romulus and Remus: the twins were added in or after 
1484 by the Florentine artist Antonio Pollaiuolo (1431-98), who had been in- 
vited to Rome by Pope Innocent 111 that year? The addition of the twins vi- 
sualised the myth more convincingly. Since identification assumed emotional 
involvement, it was of great importance that the founders of the city, Romulus 
and Remus, also be shown. Pollaiuolo did an excellent job, making the two 
brothers endearing, as artists did with the infant Jesus in Marian images. The 
boys are waving their arms in delight as they feed. 

Since the statue was on a plinth, the viewer's gaze was initially directed to- 
wards the endearing suckling twins: his eye was drawn to the lower part of 
the she-wolf. This aspect is documented on an engraving made c. 1588 and as- 
cribed to the Nicolaes van Aelst (b. 1526), who came from Brussels but worked 
for a longer period in Rome. The statue is still standing on that plinth, although 
this aspect is largely neglected in modern images of the she-wolf on which the 
plinth is mostly left out. The lupa lactans ('she-wolf giving suck’) was in itself 
a beautiful image for the Romans to identify with. It was with this in mind 
that Sixtus 1v had donated the image to the city of Rome. In an accompanying 
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FIGURE 22 The Lupa Capitolina with Romulus and Remus; 
bronze, 75 x 114 cm. The she-wolf is from the 
eleventh- or twelfth-century. Romulus and 
Remus were added by Antonio Pollaiuolo 
subsequent to 1484 (Rome, Musei Capitolini) 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


inscription, he says that the Roman people are entitled to the image and sug- 
gests that the she-wolf deserves a place in the public space as a symbol of 
the city. 

Yet the Early Modern popes also appealed to another man as founder of 
their Papal States. The Pope had, in fact, been the ruler of a secular state from 
the early 15th century onwards: the central state of the Italian peninsula.°® 
In the 14th and 16th century (until 1538) they presented in the public space an- 
other antique sculpture as a sign of legitimation and identification: the eques- 
trian statue of Emperor Marcus Aurelius, which was at the time taken to be 
a statue of Constantine, the first Christian emperor. This statue, supposedly 
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representing Constantine, stood at that time in front of the popes’ Lateran 
Palace. As he had done with the she-wolf, pope Sixtus Iv placed it on a new, 
impressive plinth.9? The statue on the plinth is shown on an engraving made 
by the printmaker Marco Dente da Ravenna at the beginning of the 16th 
century (Fig. 23). Constantine was so important for the popes because they 
claimed that this emperor had donated to them the area around Rome, the 
patrimonium Petri. With the placement of the statue, the popes presented 
themselves as the legitimate heirs of the Roman emperors. By way of proof 
of this supposed donation, they made much of a document, the so-called 
donatio Constantiniana. A great deal of controversy arose about this dona- 
tion at the time of the political turbulence of the 15th century. The humanist 
Lorenzo Valla, who was then in the service of the king of Naples, a territorial 
competitor of the Papal State, claimed that it was a forgery. Valla identified the 
handwriting of the document as Carolingian (eighth-century AD). The charter 
could not, therefore, have come from the time of Constantine. The fact that 
he was right is not of much importance here. Crucially, however, the popes re- 
fused to give up their claim to the Constantinian donation. Sixtus Iv reinforced 
it by giving the equestrian statue of ‘Constantine’ a more prominent place, in 
front of San Giovanni in Laterano. 

With respect to the public sign of ‘Constantine’ things changed in the 
16th century. The popes moved to the Vatican palace with the new impres- 
sive church of S. Peter, but they did not take with them the equestrian statue. 
Meanwhile, it had become clear that the Roman emperor represented on the 
statue was not Constantine but Marcus Aurelius. Thus in 1538 Pope Paul 111 
had it moved to the Capitoline Hill where it became the nucleus of the new 
piazza designed by Michelangelo (1540s). Michelangelo was ordered to provide 
a new plinth which was finished only in 1565; this plinth was equipped with 
a new inscription, a copy of an antique Roman inscription of 173 BC which 
made it unmistakably clear that the statue represented Marcus Aurelius—a 
dedication to that emperor with his correct titles of the said year (“Imperatori 
Caesari ... Marco Aurelio Antonino Pio Imperatori v1 Consuli 111 Patri patriae 
Senatus populusque Romanus"): 

Characteristic of this whole approach is the use of old (or supposedly old) 
images to identify with, which were placed in the public space as proof of the 
correctness of the political claims asserted. The creative way in which these 
sculptures were interpreted was only possible due to the fact that archaeology 
was a science still in its infancy. In the absence of attached ancient inscrip- 
tions, there was generally nothing to go on in this period to date material re- 
mains: there was no way of knowing whether objects dated from the second 
century BC, the Augustan period, the second century AD, late Antiquity or 
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FIGURE 23 Equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius. Engraving by Marco Dente, beginning of 
the 16th century, 34 x 22.9 cm 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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even the Middle Ages. The concomitant problems of this will be dealt with in 
detail in Chapters 5-7. However, it should be noted already in this context that 
the first steps towards establishing the new science of archaeology were taken 
at Rome in the 15th and 16th centuries. From 1417—when the papacy returned 
to Rome after almost a century’s absence—the humanists launched a fresh 
stock-taking and interpretation of ancient ruins. The popes of the 15th century 
showed a great interest in archaeological remains, hoping to draw from them 
some legitimacy for the newly-founded Papal State. The scholars occupying 
themselves with Roman ruins called themselves antiquarii, meaning some- 
thing akin to today’s ‘archaeologists’. Serious archaeology was ushered in by 
the work De Roma instaurata (Rome Restored’, 1444-48), written by the most 
prominent antiquarius, the papal secretary Biondo Flavio. 

In the other states of the Italian peninsula, too, links were eagerly sought 
with the legacy of the ancient world. In the city chronicles that arose in large 
numbers across the peninsula from the 12th century onwards, there was much 
imagination wielded in this matter, as political and economic competition be- 
tween the city-states was expressed in a fierce struggle to sport the most vener- 
able origin. Siena was claimed to have been founded by Senius and Aschius, 
sons of Remus, who had fled Rome after their uncle Romulus had slain their fa- 
ther. They, too, were rescued by a she-wolf. In Siena, too, the she-wolf suckling 
the twins was popularised as an image to identify with (Fig. 24).9! The origin 
myth of Siena thus directly copied the foundation of Rome. 

However, such assertions did not rely exclusively on Roman antiquity. 
Sometimes, it was of great political importance to provide historical arguments 
for the independence of the city or the state in question, and especially for the 
independence of Rome. It was no coincidence, for example, that many cities 
derived their origins from the wanderings of Trojan heroes such as Aeneas and 
Antenor. A number of cities in southern Italy claimed a Greek founder.®? The 
most famous Greek founder of cities was Odysseus, who himself was said have 
founded Lisbon (Ulixibona) in far-off Portugal. However, other Greek heroes 
besides him were invoked as having become the founding fathers of cities on 
their return from Troy. 


2 Parthenope—the Kingdom of Naples 


Naples was founded in Classical times by Greek settlers. The first settlement, 
around 700 BC, was named Parthenope, after the siren who had sought to lure 
the wandering hero Odysseus into her nets. A siren is a hybrid creature from 
Greco-Roman mythology, with the upper body of an attractive woman and the 
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FIGURE 24 Siena, statue of the Sienese she wolf with Senius and Aschius, on a column in 
front of the cathedral 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


torso of a bird. In the sixth century BC, the city was refounded, this time with 
the name Nea Polis, ‘New City’. Traces of this stage can still be found in the cen- 
tre of present-day Naples, including remnants of the thick ancient city walls 
and of the great temple of Castor and Pollux. In c. 800 AD, this temple, located 
along the city’s main street, became a church dedicated to St Paul. The church, 
now known as San Paolo Maggiore, was rebuilt in the late 16th century, but the 
six large columns of the temple front and its pediment were left untouched, 
now reused as a portico in front of the entrance, and above all to serve as an 
eye-catcher in the heart of the city centre (Fig. 25). The earthquake of 1688 
destroyed most of the antique portico, but even then the history of the city 
continued to be fostered: two surviving columns were reused in the new fa- 
cade, as last witnesses to the Greek origin of the settlement, while flat pilasters 
against the wall, with the same size and proportion as the columns, evoke the 
lost portico of the ancient temple (Fig. 26).63 

Although the city was actually founded twice, the humanists of the 15th and 
16th centuries preferred to refer to it as to Parthenope.9^ It is no coincidence 
that the aforementioned king of Naples, Alfonso v of Aragon (1442-58), initi- 
ated a new Parthenope cult from the founding of his empire in 1442 onwards. 
Among other efforts, he commissioned images of Parthenope. In one case, two 
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FIGURE 25 Naples, facade of the church San Paolo Maggiore before and 
after the collapse of 1688. Engraving from C. Celano, Notizie 
del bello, dell'antico e del curioso della città di Napoli, 

Naples 1692 
IMAGE € WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 


FIGURE 26 

Naples, facade of San Paolo 
Maggiore as rebuilt after 
1688, including the last 

two columns of the former 
Temple of Castor and Pollux 
IMAGE © AUTHORS 
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of his best-known court humanists, Antonio Beccadelli and Lorenzo Valla, vied 
with each other to pen the best epigram to be inscribed on the plinth of the 
Parthenope statue. Alfonso chose Valla’s poem, provoking great jealousy and 
ire in Beccadelli.95 

Giovanni Pontano, the most significant humanist in Naples and Minister 
of the King, called himself Parthenopeus, even though he actually came from 
central Italy. Jacopo Sannazaro, born in Naples in 1458, one of the greatest Latin 
poets of his time, identified the Siren Parthenope with Naples. For example, 
in Epigram 111.9, he calls upon his beloved native city with: Parthenope mihi 
culta vale, blandissima Siren!—"Greetings to thee that I worshipped so much, 
Parthenope, sweetest Siren!" There was a political background to this sighing 
sentiment: Sannazaro had close ties with the then king of Naples, Frederico Iv. 
In 1501, the French conquered the kingdom and both Federico and Sannazaro 
were exiled to France. The king died there, and Sannazaro was not able to re- 
turn to his “blandissima Siren" until 1504. In the square named after Sannazaro, 
one can still see a fountain depicting the siren Parthenope. Even though the 
statue is from the 19th century, Renaissance examples of such fountains of 
the siren can also be found in Naples, such as the Fontana della Spinacorona 
(Fig. 27) of 1540. This fountain, made on behalf of Don Pedro—viceroy of 
Naples, as it happens—replaced an older copy that itself was 15th-century. 
That the siren was used as an image to identify with is seen from the fact that 


FIGURE 27 Naples, Fontana della Spinacorona with the siren Parthenope, 1540. 
Bottom left: Don Pedro's coat of arms; bottom right: the arms of the 
Kingdom of Naples 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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Don Pedro had his coat of arms portrayed next to that of the Kingdom of 
Naples under the siren on the front of the fountain. 

The reason why Siren Parthenope, and with it the city’s Greek roots, were so 
important was that the Kingdom of Naples was seeking to assert its indepen- 
dence from Rome. After all, the Papal State was its key rival in territorial terms. 
Both states were eager to annex land, as has already been shown in the case 
of aforementioned treatise by Lorenzo Valla, which was intended to expose 
the donatio Constantiniana, the document whereby the Pope laid claim to his 
state, as a forgery. Naples’ competitive drive in relation to the Papal State is still 
apparent as late as 1607 from the words of an anonymous Neapolitan writer, 
"Naples is two centuries older than Rome”:® a wrong-headed assertion, but 
one typical of the struggle that was being waged for the greatest ‘antiquity’. 


3 Sicily 


The Sicilian humanist Tommaso Fazello (1498-1570) investigated the history, 
ruins and geography of his island and published his findings in 1560 as De rebus 
Siculis decades duae, which also includes the first modern descriptions of sev- 
eral of the Ancient Greek temple complexes.®’ Nevertheless, in early modern 
times the Greek and Roman eras of Sicily were presented only incidentally as 
a point of reference for contemporary prestige. Instead, Sicily's Norman pe- 
riod (1061-1194) was regarded as the ‘golden era’ of the island. The Normans 
expelled the Islamic rulers, founded an independent kingdom, installed the 
Catholic faith and created the feudal system. In short, they were the true 
founding fathers of the country. In early modern times, there was no better 
pedigree for Sicilian nobility than having knights of the Norman kings among 
one’s ancestors. 

Particularly once Sicily had become a mere province of the Kingdom of 
Spain, the history of the former sovereign kingdom gained even more impor- 
tance and prestige. Members of the nobility, who also took leading positions in 
the church, fostered the memory of this notable past, which was also expressed 
in the architecture of new churches modelled after the Norman templates.5? 
The Normans had their splendid churches and palaces built by combining 
European Romanesque, Byzantine and Arab elements whilst reusing some 
quantity of Ancient Roman columns. These churches were either basilicas 
built according to the classical tradition or more contemporary Byzantine 
domed churches. Both types were taken as paragons in the 16th century, as can 
be demonstrated from two examples. In 1547-1567, the church of Santa Maria 
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dei Miracoli in Palermo was designed on a Byzantine quincunx church plan, 
with a central dome and four minor cupolas within a square ground layout,9? 
one which was well known, for example, from the church of Santa Maria dell’ 
Ammiraglio in the same city (1146-1185) (Fig. 28). In Santa Maria dei Miracoli, 
not only the organisation of the ground plan and the idea of a central dome 
were copied but even the rather specific construction of the arches on slender 
columns elongated by pillars above (Fig. 29). Nevertheless, the walls, instead of 
being covered by colourful mosaics, are now plain white. 

An example of a new basilica after a Norman example is San Giorgio dei 
Genovesi, also in Palermo, built 1576-96 (Fig. 30).”° The church was commis- 
sioned by the Genovese community in Palermo. They, too, followed the afore- 
mentioned local ideas about how to gain respect and prestige in architecture. 
In this case, instead of using piers or single columns, the arches of the nave 
are supported by sets of four Corinthian columns, each placed on a single 
pedestal. This construction quite obviously imitates the grand interior of the 
Palermo cathedral as built from 1184 onwards, where— until the transforma- 
tions of the 1780s—comparable sets of columns were used (Fig. 31).” The col- 
umns in the cathedral were made of Egyptian granite, whereas San Giorgio was 
constructed with 40 columns of Carrara marble.”? The church's design pays 
tribute to the grand old Norman cathedral of Palermo, while its splendid white 
columns were a first-class showcase of marble from Genoa’s own environs. 
These examples illustrate the desire of the Sicilian political and economic élite 
to connote the former Norman kingdom and their use of the Norman past as 
their most appropriate ‘antiquity’. 


4 Padua 


Staking their claims on a passage of epic grandeur but geographic vagueness in 
Virgil’s Aeneid, several northern Italian cities and states attributed their foun- 
dation to the Trojan hero Antenor. According to Virgil, Antenor and his com- 
rades had “succeeded” in taking their sailing ship onwards, “leaving the mouth 
of the Timavus behind"7? The Timavus (in Slovene, Timav) is a minor river run- 
ning through the peninsula of Istria in modern-day Slovenia, that flows into 
the sea near the current Italian-Slovenian border. That Antenor sailed past the 
mouth of the Timavus could mean that he landed anywhere. According to the 
Paduan proto-humanist Lovato Lovati (c. 1240-1309), Antenor was the founder 
of Padua.”* When, in 1274, a ‘very old’ coffin was found in the centre of Padua at 
a construction site, containing human rests, a sword and two vases filled with 
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FIGURE 28 Palermo, S. Maria dell'Ammiraglio, 1146-85 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


FIGURE 29 Palermo, Santa Maria dei Miracoli, 1547-67 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 30 

Palermo, San Giorgio dei 
Genovesi, 1576-96 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


FIGURE 31 

Palermo, interior of the 
12th-century cathedral before the 
late 18th-century reconstructions. 
Engraving from D. Schiavo, 1760 
IMAGE © WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 
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FIGURE 32 

Padua, Piazza Antenore, 
tomb built for Antenor 
(thirteenth century), 
containing his supposed 
coffin in the sarcophagus 
(although the coffin is 
actually fourth-century AD) 
IMAGE © WIKIMEDIA 
COMMONS 


golden coins, the judge, and connoisseur of antiquities Lovato was involved in 
the matter.”® He concluded forthwith that this must be the coffin of the Trojan 
Antenor who was already hailed by the ancient Roman historian Livy as the 
founder of Padua. Livy’s opinion on the origin of Padua was considered to be 
of the highest authenticity, because he was born in that city. Since the find- 
ing brought to light an old coffin with a sword, this was immediately iden- 
tified as belonging to Antenor. Therefore, the city of Padua decided to erect 
a splendid monument for Antenor, in which the coffin would be placed in a 
beautiful new stone sarcophagus with an honorary inscription. Lovato crafted 
the solemn inscription in Latin, declaring to the passer-by that the bones of 
Antenor, the founder of Padua, rest in this coffin (Fig. 32). However, recent 
research has shown that there are two skeletons in the sarcophagus, both of 
which date from the fourth century AD. Since Antenor and his crew were wan- 
dering across the Mediterranean around 1200 BC, these cannot possibly be his 
bones. Moreover, more towns and cities were ‘built’ by Antenor. He was also 
claimed to have been the ancestor of the Veneti, who took up a large tract of 
north-western Italy in antiquity. One of his companions, Asto, was claimed to 
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have been the founder of the town of Este and thus of the noble d’Este fam- 
ily, who in Early Modern times were the leading family of Ferrara, famed as a 
model city for art and culture. 


5 Florence 


The origin of the city-state of Florence, which ruled the area of present-day 
Tuscany, is a remarkable affair. Like most Italian cities, Florence has a well- 
documented origin in Roman antiquity. It was called Florentiae and was 
founded by Julius Caesar in 59 Bc for the benefit of his Gallic War veterans. The 
Roman past was therefore for the taking. Unfortunately, however, it was a past 
that was not appropriate in all respects. The problem was that this account 
insufficiently served to assert the independence of Florence from the Papal 
State on the one hand and from the Roman Empire on the other. A disturbing 
detail was that Julius Caesar was not only the founder of the Roman monarchy, 
but also the ‘forefather’ of the German emperors. Florentine historiographers 
of the 14th and 15th centuries, the time of the Florentine Republic, therefore 
chose to give history a slight tweak. 

In 1415-16, the humanist and city secretary of Florence, Leonardo Bruni 
(1379-1444), wrote a ground-breaking history entitled Historiae Florentini populi 
(History of the Florentine People). In it, he situates the foundation of Florence 
in the time of the Roman Republic (c. 80 Bc). The first sentence of his his- 
tory is programmatic and reads: Florentiam urbem Romani condidere a L(ucio) 
Sulla Faesulas deducti —"The Romans, led by L(ucius) Sulla to Fiesole, founded 
the city of Florence" "6 Sulla was one of the great champions of the Roman 
Republic. The fact that the humanist Bruni calls Florence an urbs means that 
he is equating it with the greatness of Rome, which in antiquity was the only 
city that was given this name. In Roman times, Florence was actually a colonia, 
a town in an area that was considered provincial. In addition, Bruni points 
to the great significance of the Etruscans for the history of the city-state of 
Florence. For instance, he praises the Etruscans as the rulers of a large, power- 
ful empire in central Italy." He emphatically mentions their successful action 
against invaders from Gaul. Together with Gaul, Bruni identifies another major 
territorial competitor of Florence, namely the city-state of Milan (Lombardy). 
Lombardy was called Gallia Transpadana in antiquity ("Gaul beyond the River 
Po"). In 1428, in his speech delivered at the burial of the Florentine general 
Nani Strozza, Bruni emphasises to an even greater extent that the Etruscans 
(whom he now calls Tusci, from which the whole region supposedly derived 
its name, ‘Tuscany’), actually were the forefathers of the Florentines. Because 
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FIGURE 33 The ‘Chimaera of Arezzo’, Etruscan bronze, c. 400 BC, 78.5 x 129 cm (Florence, 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale) 
IMAGE © WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 


of their dual origin from the Etruscans and the Romans, the Florentines were, 
according to Bruni, predestined to become the overlords of Italy.7? 
Incidentally, Bruni was not the first historian to trace the lineage of the 
Florentines down from the Etruscans: the 14th-century chronicler Giovanni 
Villani beat him to it. The historic constructions made by Villani and Bruni 
became normative in the 15th and 16th centuries. The territory of the city- 
state of Florence, Tuscany, was from that time onward identified with ancient 
Etruria."? The fact that there were indeed many remains of Etruscan culture 
in Tuscany, such as the heavy archaic city walls of a number of Tuscan cities, 
and various tombs, was very advantageous for this identification. Etruscan ar- 
chitecture and art were admittedly less perfect than those of the Romans, but 
because of their venerable old age, they were still highly valued. The humanist 
and architect Leon Battista Alberti claimed in 1452 that Etruria contained ex- 
amples of extraordinary old architecture, perhaps the oldest buildings of hu- 
manity. He praised the Etruscan burial monuments by equating them with the 
famous pyramids of Egypt.8° Alberti and other Tuscan intellectuals admired 
the archaic simplicity of Etruscan antiquities, which to them reflected the 
Etruscans' moral superiority. The Etruscans were regarded as a virtuous, sober, 
unspoilt and devout people. The fact that the Etruscan language remained 
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FIGURE 34 The ‘Chimaera of Arezzo’. Print by Theodoor Verkruys (1724) made 
before the tail was added in the late eighteenth century 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


incomprehensible, even though there were numerous inscriptions known in 
it, lent the Etruscans an aura of mysterious grandeur. 

Cosimo I de’ Medici, the ruler of the Duchy of Tuscany from 1537 onwards, 
who despised the republican traditions of Florence and brought down the for- 
tunes of other families who claimed any degree of power, legitimised his new 
regime through the Etruscan past. He solemnly called himself Dux Etruriae 
(“Duke of the Land of the Etruscans”). He had received the title of Duke in 
1537 from Emperor Charles v. In 1569, he received from Pope Pius v the even 
more magnificent title of “Archduke of the Land of the Etruscans” (Archidux 
Etruriae). Cosimo I conveniently charted a course between emperor and pope. 
Eventually, he brought the entire territory of present-day Tuscany under his 
rule (to the particular detriment of Siena) and managed to preserve his inde- 
pendence from the depredations of the German imperial eagle and the she- 
wolf of Rome. 

Cosimo I had a special interest in Etruscan art, especially for political rea- 
sons.?! Consequently, he was enraptured by the find, made in 1553 during for- 
tification work in Arezzo, of a large bronze statue of a chimaera, an intriguing 
hybrid of lion, goat and snake, a unique example of Etruscan art (Fig. 33).52 
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FIGURE 35 Alfonso Chacön (1540-1599), manuscript with sketch of 
the chimaera’s right claw, 28 x 41 cm 
IMAGE © GETTY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, LOS ANGELES 


When found, the image had only two heads, a lion’s and a goat’s (Fig. 34). 
The tail with the snake's head was missing; it was added in the 18th century. 
On the beast's right front paw, there is an Etruscan inscription (Fig. 35). The 
mysterious text was taken as proof of its authenticity. The duke now used this 
impressive statue as the identification symbol of his regime by placing it on 
a high pedestal in the official reception rooms of his residence, the Palazzo 
Vecchio. In this semi-public space, the chimaera fulfilled a similar function to 
that of the bronze she-wolf at the Capitol in Rome. In a sense, the chimaera 
even equalled the she-wolf: the animals had the same dimensions and, like the 
she-wolf, the chimaera stood on a new high marble plinth. Cosimo 1 had this 
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specially manufactured, undoubtedly to make the image stand out prominent- 
ly and thus to emphasise its iconic function. That Florence now had an icon of 
its own meant a huge upgrade to the status of Tuscan state. 

But how exactly was the chimaera to be interpreted? At the least, it must 
be taken as a symbol of power, victory, hegemony, peace and order. Of course, 
identifying Cosimo 1 with the chimaera was not the intended meaning, but 
rather to portray him as the one who had managed to subdue the beast. 
According to ancient mythology, it was the hero Bellerophon who had killed 
the chimaera. By using the image of the chimaera as a political icon, Cosimo I 
identified himself with Bellerophon. The Duke's artistic advisor, the painter 
and known author of biographies of artists, Giorgio Vasari (1511-74), described 
the chimaera in 1558 in political terms (in his Ragionamenti; see below). In his 
opinion, the chimaera represents the rebellious, republican Florentines whom 
Cosimo has vanquished.*? According to this interpretation, the chimaera is the 
symbol of the victory of the monarchist duchy, Duke Cosimo and the Medici 
dynasty over the Florentine Republic. Vasari is here referring to the conspiracy 
of the Strozzi and Valori families in 1537, the year in which Cosimo came to 
power. Cosimo had his political opponents beheaded. During his regime, more 
than 140 Florentines in all would be executed. 

Vasari had repainted the official chambers at the Palazzo Vecchio. He de- 
voted a separate book to the interpretation of his paintings, the Ragionamenti 
sopra le invenzioni da lui dipinte in Firenze nel palazzo di loro Altezze Serenissime 
(1558). In it, he also explains how the famous chimaera which he portrays after 
the example of the sculpture should be interpreted. He remarks with subtle wit 
that the animal must have just been struck by Bellerophon, because the goat’s 
head is drooping lifelessly. Vasari thus unambiguously interpreted the sculp- 
ture as the depiction of the heroic act itself, the slaying of the monster. Vasari’s 
interpretation turned out to be correct: the Chimaera of Arezzo must have 
been part of a group of bronze figures to which Bellerophon also belonged. 
From the inscription on the right leg of the beast, we can now deduce that it 
was part of a group of votive images, TINCVIL, which means ‘gift to (the god) 
Tin (or Tinia). It is amusing that Vasari misinterpreted TINCVIL as the art- 
ist's signature, assuming as he did that the contemporary custom applied in 
antiquity. 


6 The Kingdom of France 


Due to its Roman legacy, France had never had any cause to doubt its rooted- 
ness in ancient history.$* Nevertheless, French historians in the 16th century 
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had to take two sensitivities into account in the history of the French people 
and the royal family. Firstly, there was a permanent competition with Italy 
for cultural hegemony: had French culture only originated as a deposition of 
Roman civilisation, or could it rely on its own, independently glorious past? 
Secondly, there was a political power struggle with the German Empire: was 
the French kingdom actually subservient to the universal sway of the German 
Emperor, or was it of comparable rank and age?®° In the search for suitable 
ancestors, the treasury of French history offered two options: one could appeal 
to the Gauls, the inhabitants of the country at the time of the Roman conquest 
by Julius Caesar, or to the Franks, who had only taken possession of the land 
after the fall of Rome, in the era of the migration of peoples. 

Classical Roman historiographers such as Caesar and Tacitus regarded the 
Gauls as the oldest known inhabitants of what later became France. The fact 
that ancestors were already available from Roman times was a great advantage. 
It is therefore not surprising that French historians and antiquarians such as 
Jean Lemaire de Belges (1473-1515), in his Les illustrations de Gaule et singulari- 
tes de Troye (1511-1513), or Guillaume Le Rouillé (1494-1555) in his le Recueil de 
l'antique préexcellence de Gaule et des Gauloys (1531; 1546), praised the Gallic 
past.86 Jean Lemaire worked as a court historiographer for the French queen 
Anne of Brittany; Le Rouillé as counsellor to the King of France, Francis 1. One 
drawback, however, was that the Gauls were conquered by Julius Caesar in this 
glorious period. The defeat of the Gauls was irrefutably documented by Caesar 
himself in his detailed account, the Commentarii de bello Gallico. Hence, it was 
useful to continue polishing the Gallic past, such as by connecting it with a 
splendid Trojan origin (as did Jean Lemaire, for example) or by sacralising it 
and raising it to mythical heights, as Le Rouillé and Guillaume Postel did. Le 
Rouillé and Postel regarded the Gauls as the oldest people in the world, as di- 
rect descendants of Noah, and as the actual source of Western civilisation, with 
the famous druids as forerunners of the later Christian priests and scholars.?? 

In addition, there was always the possibility of advancing the Germanic 
people of the Franks as glorious forefathers of the French. An advantage of 
this form of legitimation was that there was already a tradition tracing the de- 
scent of the Franks back to the Trojans. As early as the seventh century AD, 
Fredegar had asserted in his world chronicle that the Franks harked back to 
one ‘Francio’, a Trojan prince who, like Aeneas, had managed to escape from 
the conflagration of Troy.9? In some versions, Francio (or Francus) is even called 
the son of Hector, himself the eldest son of King Priam of Troy. This licensed 
Francio to a nobility that surpassed that of Aeneas in importance and great- 
ness; in other words, the French people were claiming to surpass the Romans 
in lineage. The Merovingian Clovis, the first Christian king of the Franks, was 
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claimed to descend directly from this Trojan line of Francio. That would, then, 
also apply the later French kings descended from Pippin and Charlemagne. 
The 16th-century King Francis 1, who presented himself as the descendant of 
the Trojan Francio, thus had a better pedigree than the German emperors of 
his day (Maximilian 1 and Charles v). When Maximilian died in 1519, Francis I, 
invoking that genealogical claim, actually made a grasp at the emperorship, an 
attempt that did not succeed in a coronation. 

The second concern of the French historians of the 16th century—the 
relationship of the French to the German emperor—was unfortunately relat- 
ed to the story of the Frankish ancestors. After all, the Franks came from the 
east, from the territory of the Germans (later the German Empire). German 
historiographers, incidentally, assumed that the Franks were a Germanic tribe. 
They concluded that the Frankish Empire was nothing more than the forerun- 
ner of the German Empire. The Frankish king Charlemagne, the first emperor 
of the reinstated Western Roman Empire, served conflicting interests in this 
debate. For historians in favour of the Empire, his emperorship justified the 
German Emperor’s claims to hegemony of all of Europe; humanists in favour 
of the French crown argued that the French kings were the true descendants 
of Charles and thus the rightful wearers of the imperial crown. For the latter 
group, then, it was important to be able to demonstrate that the Franks had an 
independent origin. In order to solve this problem, they tried to prove that the 
Franks never lived in the actual Germania, but outside it, in ancient Pannonia, 
an area in present-day Austria and Hungary. Under the leadership of a king 
named Faramond, they supposedly moved to Gaul in the fourth century to 
take possession of the land.®9 


7 The German Empire 


The German Empire, more formally the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation, was also appealing to Charlemagne. Upon his coronation as emperor 
on Christmas Eve in the year 800 in Rome, the Western Roman Empire was 
restored after more than three centuries of collapse. After the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, the German Emperor then became the 
sole heir to the ancient imperial title.9° The translatio imperii—the transfer of 
imperial dignity from Rome to Germany—gave the German humanists reason 
to view history from the fall of the Roman Empire down to their own time 
differently than their Italian and French counterparts did. To them, the fall of 
Rome in the fifth century AD, although it meant the downfall of the ancient 
empire, had enabled the flourishing of a new empire under German rule. In 
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general, German historians of the 15th and 16th centuries were therefore much 
less negative about this period,?! which their Italian colleagues from Biondo 
Flavio (around 1450) onwards gave the name “Middle Ages" (aetas media). The 
Italians regarded this time as a dark age characterised by decline in all areas of 
culture, a period which one had to discount in order to revive the ideal civilisa- 
tion of Roman antiquity (on which, more in the next chapter). 

The emperorship legitimised German claims to world hegemony, which ac- 
tually did not often amount to more than theory. After all, not only did the 
other European kings refuse to acknowledge the emperor as their superior, 
but even within the German Empire the power of the emperor was always the 
subject of unrelenting negotiations with the various princes and regional po- 
tentates. This political reality, however, hardly affected the self-representation 
of the emperors; on the contrary, precisely in times when imperial power was 
under pressure, the claim to universal rule only became stronger. 

Charlemagne was a crucial reference point in the history of the German 
Empire. It was deliberately significant that the coronation as Holy Roman 
King—a prelude to the coronation as Holy Roman Emperor—traditionally 
took place in the Palatinate Chapel (Pfalzkapelle) in Aachen, the court chapel 
built by Charlemagne himself and where his bones were venerated in a reli- 
quary. According to this conception of history, the Carolingians’ Frankish back- 
ground was unconnected with the later France. The scholars of the German 
Empire regarded the Franks as a Germanic tribe, who, prior to invading the 
Roman Empire, had dwelt east of the Rhine (which is true). The historiogra- 
phers of the German Empire did not trace the Germanic Franks back to the 
Trojans.?? Unlike in French historiography, figures such as Francio/Francus 
and Faramond did not feature in German historiography. 

Of course, old ancestors were no less important to the German Empire than 
to other areas in Europe. Although Charlemagne was an indispensable link, 
historians were still keen to refer to a past that had deeper roots. And this was 
within reach. For German intellectuals, there were basically two possibilities 
for demonstrating such a past. On the one hand, in certain cities and areas, 
one could invoke a past within the Ancient Roman Empire, in cities such as 
Augsburg, Regensburg, Cologne, Mainz, Passau, Linz, Vienna, etc. This was 
supported by numerous, sometimes even imposing, archaeological remains 
left by the Romans, such as in Trier, Mainz and Carnuntum (near Vienna). 
Thus, German humanists, inspired by Roman antiquarii such as Biondo, en- 
gaged with this Roman past. They tried to collect, describe and interpret altars, 
statues, inscriptions and coins of Roman antiquity.?? Of course, they also tried 
to bring together as many references as possible to the ‘German’ cities from the 
extant classical literature. One of the most prominent archaeologists of the pe- 
riod was the city clerk of Augsburg and imperial counsellor, Conrad Peutinger 
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(1465-1547). Peutinger collected archaeological objects that he found near his 
home town of Augsburg, once a Roman city founded by Augustus (Augusta 
Vindelicorum). He published this in a Latin treatise: Romanae vetustatis frag- 
menta— Fragments of Roman Antiquity’ (printed at Augsburg in 1505). The 
humanist Johannes Huttich (1490-1544), originally from Strasbourg, repub- 
lished Peutinger’s inscriptions at Augsburg in 1520 in a second, much improved 
version (Fig. 36).?^ The same Huttich collected the Roman inscriptions from 
Mainz (Mogontiacum or Moguntiacum). His Collectanea antiquitatum urbe 
atque agro Moguntino repertarum (Collection of Antiquities found in the city 
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FIGURE 36 Conrad Peutinger, edition of the Roman inscriptions of 
Augsburg, Inscriptiones vetustae Romanorum […], adapted by 
Johann Huttich, Mainz 1520 
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FIGURE 37 Johann Huttich, Imperatorum et Caesarum Vitae, cum 
imaginibus ad vivam effigiem expressis, Strasbourg 1534 
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and countryside of Mainz) also appeared in 1520.95 In 1534, Huttich published 
a collection of the portraits of Roman emperors in imitation of antique coin- 
age (Fig. 37).?6 

The close ties between scholarly interest in the Roman past and contem- 
porary political ambitions is even clearer in 16th-century Cologne. The city's 
ancient origin was beyond dispute: founded in 38 Bc by Marcus Agrippa as 
Oppidum Ubiorum and from 50 AD called Colonia Agrippina, it once had been 
one of the major cities of the Roman Empire in the North. Scholarship of the 
Roman past, and collecting material artefacts from that period, was an activ- 
ity concentrated among some well-educated members of the civic élite, such 
as Johann Helman (c. 1539-79), a lawyer and member of the city council, and 
Konstantin von Lyskirchen (1515-81), a member of one of the old ruling fami- 
lies of the city and several times elected burgomaster.?" These men’s attention 
to their city's history was certainly not merely academic. Their collections of 
Roman funerary stones, coins, etc., as well as the study of Roman literature 
were intended to prove the claim of Cologne's foundation as a Free Imperial 
City.?? This had become an important issue, since other cities were contesting 
Cologne's prominent and privileged position within the structure of the Holy 
Roman Empire.?? Meanwhile, the Archdiocese of Cologne, despite having lost 
power over the city already two centuries previously, was still not recognising 
the city's full independence. A new all'antica loggia, constructed in 1569-73 as 
a ceremonial entrance to the mediaeval town hall, became a visual testimony 
to the city's Ancient origin, its unbroken loyalty to the Emperors and its inde- 
pendence from the archbishop (Fig. 38). Famous artists were invited to tender 
for its design, such as Cornelis Floris of Antwerp, and finally the performance 
of the commission was assigned to Wilhelm Vernukken.!9? The classical archi- 
tecture, with its columns and arcades, is enriched by a series of twelve tondi 
with Roman emperors and with six text plaquettes mounted within the bal- 
ustrade, referring to the privileges granted by the emperors. The loggia and its 
ornaments were created as visual testaments to the Roman origin of the city, 
from the times of Julius Caesar, Augustus and Marcus Agrippa, and to its close 
relationship with the Roman emperors from the very beginning of the imperial 
era up to the ruling emperor Maximilian 11. For Konstantin von Lyskirchen, 
this work must also have been a testimony to his own ancient roots, since his 
family claimed descent from one of the fifteen Roman senators whom Emperor 
Trajan had installed as rulers over Colonia Agrippina in 98 Ap.!?! 

Besides looking for Roman origins, there was also a second possibility avail- 
able: to trace one's lineage back to the Ancient Germans, who had managed to 
remain independent of the Roman Empire and even to obtain glorious victo- 
ries against the Roman legions. This path became more and more important 
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FIGURE 38 Cologne, Loggia with the entrance to the Town Hall, 1569-71 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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in the last quarter of the 15th century, and a fortiori after 1517, for three rea- 
sons. Firstly, Humanism was gaining much ground in the territories of the 
German Empire in the second half of the 15th century. Between c. 1450 and 
1520, German humanists had already made considerable achievements in the 
field of text editions, Latin poetry and prose, learned works and theological 
treatises. Humanists such as Conrad Celtis, Jakob Wimpheling, Heinrich Bebel, 
Sebastian Brant, Conrad Peutinger, Eobanus Hessus, Beatus Rhenanus and of 
course the best-known of them all, Desiderius Erasmus, were essential to the 
cultural, literary and scientific advances that were made during this period. 
Their Italian fellow humanists, however, were generally not very impressed 
by these new Northern European intellectuals. They generally regarded them 
as barbarians who wrote wretched Latin. This judgement was something the 
German humanists took offence at: it led them to create their own identity and 
dignity. This issue will be discussed in Chapter 6. 

The second reason is that this quest for a personal ‘national’ identity (in- 
dependent of reference to Italy) was very actively supported by Maximilian 1 
(r. 1486-1519). Maximilian developed an effective cultural policy, aimed at giv- 
ing the German Empire more prestige in cultural terms and at the same time 
glorifying the person of the emperor. Conrad Celtis, for example, worked very 
closely with Maximilian in this area. 

The third reason is the commencement of the Reformation in 1517. The 
Reformation constituted a new context in which it was highly desirable to em- 
phasise independence from Rome, the papal seat. Of course, not all humanists 
were advocates of the Reformation, but over the course of the 16th century 
Protestantism became increasingly influential. 

The attempts of the German humanists to emphasise their freedom and 
independence from Rome through their Germanic ancient past were sup- 
ported by four writings (three classical and one new) which became available 
between 1455 and 1520. Ironically, these were published by Italian humanists, 
and they all came from Rome. The first is the Germania of the Roman histo- 
rian Tacitus, written about 100 AD. This work is an ethnographic monograph 
which Tacitus devotes to the various Germanic tribes in Antiquity, describing 
their customs and manner of life.!°? German humanists considered it a great 
boon that this work provides detailed information on ancient Germania and 
that Tacitus puts some of the Germans’ customs in a positive light in order to 
hold up a reproving mirror to his spoiled Roman contemporaries. This work 
was only recovered in 1455 by the Italian humanist Enoch of Ascoli, who went 
to seek out hidden manuscripts of classical works in transalpine monasteries. 
The Germania arrived in Rome in the same year, 1455, and first circulated in the 
form of manuscripts. The editio princeps came out in 1470. 
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The second work was written in Rome in 1457-58 by Cardinal Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini, the later Pope Pius 11 and successor of Nicholas v. This writ- 
ing later also bore the title Germania.!°? In fact, it was a treatise devoted to 
church politics, namely the relationship between the papal Curia and the dio- 
ceses of the German Empire. Debate had centred around complaints that the 
Germans were maltreated and not taken seriously by the Pope, and above all 
that Germans were having to pay too much tax. Enea Silvio tries to refute these 
objections in his writings. He dedicates the second book to a description of 
ancient Germania, in which he incorporates various ancient sources, including 
Tacitus' Germania. From 1458 onwards, then, a new Germania was available, 
that of Cardinal Piccolomini. 

The third work was again one brought to light by a pope and an Italian hu- 
manist: Tacitus’ Annales, Books 1-vt. In Books 1 and r1, Tacitus describes the 
great Germanic leader Arminius, chieftain of the tribe of the Cherusci. This 
part of the Annales had been missing until the beginning of the 16th century. 
Pope Leo x (1513-21) obtained a manuscript of it and commissioned the Italian 
humanist Filippo Beroaldo the Younger to produce an edition; it was published 
at Rome in 1515. 

The fourth writing is the historical work of the Roman historian Velleius 
Paterculus (c. 20 BC-30 AD). This work is our main source for the battle in 
the Teutoburg Forest, where the Germans under the leadership of Arminus 
beat back the Romans in a crushing defeat in 9 AD. The German humanist 
Beatus Rhenanus, an editor of Erasmus, first published Velleius' history in 1520, 
from a manuscript he had turned up at the monastery of Murbach in 1515. The 
title page of the printed edition shows us the significance for German lands 
which the printer Johann Froben of Basel attached to Velleius' work: through 
the reading of this work, one was to find the cardinal virtues Temperantia (Self- 
Control), Justitia (Justice), Fortitudo (Courage) and the divine virtue Caritas 
(Love of Others). These virtues are depicted in the form of personifications on 
the title page. The most important consideration, however, was the construc- 
tion of an appropriate German past. This implied independence from Rome 
and from the Habsburg emperor. The iconic image of this past is shown at the 
top of the title page: the battle in the Teutoburg Forest, in which the German 
hero Arminius defeats the Romans (Fig. 39). 

The designer of this iconic print was the famous Hans Holbein, portraitist 
of Erasmus and the English king Henry vir. The victor, Arminius, is repre- 
sented as a German Protestant monarch, and the loser, the Roman legionary 
commander Quintilius Varus, as general of contemporary imperial troops. 
Holbein puts the double-headed eagle of the Habsburg Emperor on the army's 
banner. To the right is a stone with the Latin inscription: TANDEM VIPERA 
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FIGURE 39 Beatus Rhenanus, edition of Velleius Paterculus, Historiae, Basel 1520. Detail of the 
title page: Arminius and his Germans crushing the Romans in Teutoburg Forest 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


SIBILARE DESISTE (‘Stop hissing at last, serpent!’). This stone stands next 
to a bearded Germanic tribesman chopping the tongue out of the mouth of a 
conquered Roman soldier. It is telling that the Romans are portrayed in this 
print as snakes: the snake was the well-known animal symbol of the devil. This 
is typical of Lutheran print rhetoric: the devil, the serpent, the antichrist— 
such was how Lutherans portrayed the papacy. Through the anecdotal detail 
of the cutting-out of the tongue, the title print of the Velleius Paterculus editio 
princeps is given the significance of a political pamphlet. 

We can assume that Froben's title print rhetoric, with Arminius as an icon of 
German independence, was welcomed by the Protestants. In any case, Froben 
was so convinced of the value of the print that he used it for the title pages of 
many and varied other works. For example, we find the same Arminius print 
on the title page of works by Erasmus, such as his commentary on the New 
Testament (Fig. 40). Thereby, Erasmus is associated with Arminius: as the 
Germanic hero once defeated the Romans, so Erasmus will defeat the Roman 
humanists on the battlefield of biblical philology. 

As Beatus Rhenanus’ edition of Velleius shows, textual editions of classi- 
cal authors sometimes had a charged political significance. This is also true 
of Tacitus’ monograph on the ancient Germans, the Germania, which Conrad 
Celtis published at Vienna in 1498. Celtis was of the opinion that the ancient 
Germans, as Tacitus described them, set a moral example in every sense. 
Tacitus’ text, however, states that they had the custom of offering human sacri- 
fices to their god (Germania 1x). This was about the most barbaric thing which 
a Christian could conceive of. If such were true, then the Germans could hardly 
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FIGURE 40 Erasmus, [n Novum Testamentum [...] Annotationes, Basel 1519 
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be cited as a moral paragon. For that reason, Celtis made a textual interven- 
tion, deletingthe word humanis and thereby defanging the text: now there was 
only the report that “the Germans offered sacrifices”, not further specified, and 
of course that was quite in order.!°5 This intervention betrays a rather too ‘cre- 
ative’ form of textual criticism, whereby words that are displeasing are simply 
deleted. This was not common practice among humanist publishers. However, 
Celtis considered the dignity of the Germanic past to be so paramount that he 
laid aside all other considerations in this case. 

Celtis planned to depict the Germanic past in a major work of its own which 
would have the title Germania illustrata, and become the counterpart of 
the famous Italia illustrata by the Italian archaeologist Biondo Flavio. On the 
woodcut that appeared to mark Celtis’ death, this Germania illustrata is depict- 
ed as one of his major works (Fig. 41). The Germania illustrata was intended to 
become the standard work on the Germanic past and the moral ideology of the 
German Empire. Celtis promised to dedicate it to Emperor Maximilian and to 
publish it together with his philological edition of Tacitus’ Germania. However, 
Celtis’ masterpiece remained unfinished, due to his untimely death. Only frag- 
ments appeared, including a poem entitled Germania generalis, printed as 
an addendum to his edition of Tacitus’ Germania. Another poem is entitled 
Norimberga, an ode to the city of Nuremberg, part of which is dedicated to the 
ancient Germanic past.!°” Celtis’ plan for a comprehensive Germania illustrata 
was only actually undertaken by Beatus Rhenanus, the discoverer of Velleius 
Paterculus, about thirty years later. With his Rerum Germanicarum libri tres, 
in 1531, he brought out a thorough monograph, which from then on would be- 
come the standard work on Germanic antiquity. 

Between them, these two ways just outlined of constructing an appropriate 
ancient past—via a Roman origin or via the Germanic tribes—were those ap- 
plied throughout the German Empire. There are, however, a few exceptions. 
One such exception comes precisely from the city where the most imposing 
Roman remains are located: Trier, founded by Emperor Augustus c. 17 BC as 
Augusta Treverorum. In Trier, the Roman past was not denied, but in addition 
to it, a much older past was venerated. The anonymous Gesta Treverorum was 
used for this purpose, a chronicle considered to be ancient and authentic but 
which was in fact only written around 1100. According to this Gesta Treverorum, 
Trier was founded, more than twelve centuries before Rome, by a son of the 
Assyrian king Ninus, a certain Trebetas (Trebetas — Treveri), who had fled 
the unwanted advances of his stepmother Semiramis. Fate took him to the 
banks of the Moselle, where he founded a city that he named Treberis.!°° The 
Assyrian origin of Trier that is set out in the Gesta Treverorum has a political 
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FIGURE 41 Page inspired by the death of Celtis. Wood carving by Hans 


Burckmaier, Nuremberg, 1507. The work lying at the top of the pile, 
on which Celtis’ hand is resting, is the ‘four volumes of the Germania 
illustrata’: GER[maniae] ILLUS [tratae] [libri] IV 
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background: the work was created during a fierce power struggle between 
transalpine dioceses. The author was seeking to demonstrate the primacy of 
the Trier Episcopate north of the Alps, by dint of greater age. 

These ancient Assyrian origins did not take away from the fact that Trier's 
Roman past was also proudly maintained; in particular, the fact that around 
300 AD, it had been one of the four capitals of the Roman Empire, and that 
Emperor Constantine resided in the city for a few years. The impressive city 
gate, the Porta Nigra (Black Gate, actually built c. 180 AD, Fig. 42), the imperial 
thermal complex that was also taken at the time to be another city gate, the 
so-called Porta Blanca (White Gate, in contrast to the Black Gate), and a large 
auditorium of Constantine’s palace, named the ‘Basilica of Constantine’, im- 
pressed all visitors. Archaeological knowledge, however, was not so advanced 
in Early Modern times that it would have been possible to date these build- 
ings more correctly. The Dutch historian Simon van Leeuwen claimed in 1685 
that Trier had been founded in 1496 Bc by a certain “Trebeta, the brother of 


FIGURE 42 Trier, Porta Nigra, Roman city gate, c. 180 AD 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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the Assyrian king Ninus”!°® As evidence for this view, he cited the massive 
blocks of the Porta Nigra, which he also identified as archaic—Babylonian or 
Assyrian—architecture. 


8 The Kingdoms of England and Scotland 


English archaeologists and humanists were well aware that what later became 
England and Wales had once been part of the great Roman Empire."° The in- 
dications for this were mainly literary, since material relics from antiquity were 
hardly known at the time.” The baths at Bath, for example, were not excavated 
until the late 18th and 19th centuries, although the location itself had remained 
in use as a bathhouse in the previous centuries. Here and there, remnants of 
Roman military buildings could still be found dotted across the landscape, 
such as Hadrian's Wall, but no traces of temples or villas were found there. 
This sometimes led to attempts to present prehistoric antiquities as Roman re- 
mains. The English court architect Inigo Jones claimed in the mid-17th century 
that the famous stone circles of Stonehenge were the remains of a Roman tem- 
ple. The stones were so painstakingly carved and so perfect in their geometric 
alignment that this must be the work of the Romans, he stated; a reasoning 
that was not generally accepted in his own time." To the north of 'Hadrian's 
Wall, there could of course be no question of any remains of Roman civilisa- 
tion, something which the Scots gave a positive, not negative, interpretation: 
north of the Roman wall, the 'Roman occupiers' had never come, because the 
population there had heroically managed to defend its freedom. 

As to the origins of the people who had populated the island of Britain be- 
fore the arrival of the Romans, a myth had already arisen in the Middle Ages, 
which was still current in the 16th century. The oldest writings on the history 
of Great Britain, partly dating from the ninth century, mention that the island 
was named after a certain Brutus, who was, however, represented as a Roman 
consul. In the influential work of Geoffrey of Monmouth, the Historia regum 
Britanniae (History of the Kings of Britain) of 1136, this Brutus was given a very 
different lineage as an ancestor of the British. He was now said to have de- 
scended from Aeneas and to have left Italy around the year 1100 BC. While trav- 
elling through Europe, he supposedly liberated a group of Trojans in Greece 
and after all kinds of adventures, including in Gaul, this group landed on the 
south coast of Albion (Britain), a land then inhabited by giants. The Trojans, 
under Brutus' leadership, defeated the giants, named the country after their 
leader ‘Great Brut-ania' (> ‘Great Britain’), and founded a city which they called 
Nova Troia and which would later come to be called London. After the death of 
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Brutus, the country was divided among his three sons. His eldest son, Locrinus, 
became king of England; Albanactus (Gaelic Albannach: ‘the Scotsman’) 
obtained Scotland; and Kamber became Prince of Wales. Descendants of 
Brutus ruled England until the Anglo-Saxons took over dominion in the 
sixth century AD. These, in their turn, had to cede power to the Normans in 
1066 under the leadership of William the Conqueror. 

The first part of this history sounds like a fairy tale to us, but in the 
16th century it was regarded as a recognised part of national history and thereby 
also of current political reasoning. The first Tudor king, Henry vit (1485-1509), 
the founder of the dynasty which ruled England and Wales from the end of 
the 15th century onwards, had himself ‘related’ to Brutus on his mother’s side. 
Henry vill (r.1509-47) itched to conquer Scotland, and around 1540 conducted 
a number of campaigns in the north. He used the history of Brutus and his sons 
to strengthen his claims to the Scottish throne, emphasising in particular that 
the first King of Scots, Albanactus, was a younger brother of the English king 
Locrinus, and thus his lesser. 

Even in Holinshed's Chronicles of 1577, the history of England, Scotland and 
Ireland that William Shakespeare (c. 1564-1616) used as a source for his royal 
dramas, Brutus was regarded as a historical personage. During the 17th cen- 
tury, however, the history of the Trojan Brutus and his three sons gradually lost 
ground in England, because the crowns of England and Scotland had by this 
time gone into personal union, and because of the increased interest in more 
tangible traces of Antiquity now known in England." 

One of the earliest scholarly endeavours in which the antiquities of the 
various parts of Britain were scientifically analysed and discussed was the 
Britannia of William Camden. Britannia (1586), originally written in Latin, 
became the most influential work in the 17th century in the field of British 
antiquities. Unlike his predecessors, Camden described the first inhabitants of 
the later England, the Britons, as crude and primitive people, who descended 
from the first people that repopulated Europe after the Flood, the ‘Scythians’. 
Civilisation, according to Camden, came only with the colonisation of England 
by the Romans, who brought justice, order and culture into the country. The 
Saxons also made an important contribution to the emergence of English ci- 
vilisation, but centuries later. 

In early modern Scotland, people were apprehensive of English domina- 
tion. Therefore, the history of Brutus' second son Albanactus as ancestor of all 
Scots was not recognised as truth there. That would, after all, have reinforced 
the claim of the English kings to the Scottish throne. They applied a founding 
legend that goes further back in time and which, therefore, seemed suitable to 
debunk the legend of Brutus and his sons. 
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The most famous version of the Scottish founding myth was Walter Brown's 
Scotichronicon of c. 1440: the Scots were said to descend from Scota, a daughter 
of an Egyptian pharaoh of the time of Moses, around 1500 BC. She was sent 
into exile with her husband (a Greek, or in some versions Scythian, prince), 
and after long wanderings over the ocean reached the islands in the North Sea. 
Her people initially lived in Ireland, and more than a thousand years later, in 
330 BC, Fergus, a distant descendant of hers, would cross the North Minch with 
his Scots and become the first king of Caledonia. In this story, the lineage of 
kings of Scots did not start in the ninth century AD, as attested by historical 
sources, but more than 1200 years earlier. After that, Scotland, unlike England, 
experienced no Roman, Saxon or Norman invasions. This gave the Scots of the 
16th century a great trump card in their rivalry with the Anglo-Welsh Tudors, 
namely the uninterrupted genealogy of one royal family that had been in 
power for over 1800 years from Fergus 1 to the Stuarts. In 16th-century Scots his- 
toriography, this origin account was widely held up to scrutiny at times when 
the English threat was acute, for example by Hector Boece, in the Historia 
gentis Scotorum (History of the Scots People, 1527) and George Buchanan in 
the Rerum Scotiarum Historia (History of Scottish Matters, 1582). However, the 
story was carefully nurtured in the 17th century, when the Stuarts had accepted 
the crown of England. As set out above (in Chapter 2), the most prominent ex- 
ample is the royal ancestor gallery of the 1680s in the palace of Holyroodhouse, 
Edinburgh, with the portraits of all 110 prior Kings of Scots, of whom the first 
forty were totally fictitious (see Figs. 11 and 12). 


9 The Kingdom of Sweden 


The new Swedish royal house of Vasa, which came to power in the 16th cen- 
tury, also claimed descent from an old and impressive ancestry. Until 1523, 
the Scandinavian countries of Norway, Denmark and Sweden were united in 
the Kalmar Union. This Union was led by Denmark and, de facto, the Danish 
king had power over the whole area. At the beginning of the 16th century, the 
Swedes became independent and Gustav Vasa became the first monarch of 
the new Swedish kingdom. As a newcomer to the European political scene, 
the Swedish monarch had a great need for legitimacy and thus for the con- 
struction of a reputable origin for his country and family. This role was duly 
accorded to the famous Goths, who had once forced Ancient Rome to its 
knees.!^ This story was based on an already existing myth on the origins of 
the Scandinavian peoples, which had already been deployed at the Council 
of Basle in 1434 in a dispute between the bishops attending as to the seniority 
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of the various European countries. The bishops of the Scandinavian countries 
claimed at that council that Scandinavia was the original home of the Goths 
and therefore the oldest and most respectable country in the world. This claim 
was further elaborated in the 16th century, when—with the break-up of the 
Scandinavian Union—the question arose as to which of the two kingdoms had 
been the actual tribal land of the Goths. 

The new Swedish version of history was, ironically, the work of the last two 
Roman Catholic Archbishops of Sweden, who had to go into exile from the 
1530s onwards, following the Swedish Reformation: the brothers Johannes and 
Olaus Magnus.!5 Johannes Magnus compiled a complete chronology of all 
Swedish kings, from the first (mythical) Gothic monarch down to Gustav Vasa 
(Historia de omnibus Gothorum Sueonumque regibus [History of All the Kings 
of the Goths and Swedes], published posthumously in 1554). The following 
year, his brother Olaus published his history of the Nordic countries, peoples 
and myths (Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus [Description of the Northern 
Peoples]), in which the culture of the old Goths was also extensively treated. 

Although these works were certainly not written to underpin the new Vasa 
dynasty, the idea of the Goths as ancestors of the Swedes was all too readily 
embraced by the Swedish court, especially as the new king thereby became 
the legitimate heir to the very long line of ancient Gothic princes. Gustav Vasa 
proudly accepted the title ‘King of Goths and Vandals’ and began collecting 
portraits of legendary Goths like Theoderik and Totila.!® Gustav Vasa's son 
and successor Erik called himself Erik xIv, where the earlier thirteen name- 
sakes were known only from the—fictional—Gothic king-lists that Johannes 
Magnus had drafted in a very ‘creative’ manner. The Swedish royal family would 
continue to propagate this myth of their Gothic descent until the 18th century. 
In the choir of Ridderholm Church in Stockholm, the final resting place of the 
Swedish kings, two quasi-mediaeval sarcophagi were installed in the 1570s for 
Magnus Ladulas and Karl Knutsson Bonde, two legendary kings said to have 
ruled over Sweden before the union (Fig. 43). In this way, the Swedish mon- 
archs tried to plug the ‘gap’ between the ancient mythical Goths and their 
own time.” 

The Gothic myth was also very topical in the 17th century. Gustav Adolf Vasa, 
for example, who invaded Northern Germany in 1629 to fight for Protestantism 
against the Catholic Habsburgs, compared his invasion with that of the Goths 
who had overrun the Roman Empire about a millennium previously. Gustav 
Adolf had a special interest in ‘Gothic’ antiquities in Sweden, especially the 
rune stones. The runic script was regarded as evidence for a written culture 
of the Goths and thus for the high civilisational level of Swedish antiquity. In 
1630, he appointed a special official to document the rune-stones throughout 
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FIGURE 43 Stockholm, choir of the Ridderholmen church with posthumous tombs of 
two medieval kings of Sweden, Magnus Ladulas and Karl Knutsson Bonde, 
by Lucas de Werdt, 1574 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


the country: the Riksantikvarieämbetet (Government Antiquary Office), the 
direct forerunner of the modern-day Swedish heritage conservation body. 
In 1666, a law was even enacted to protect the rune-stones against vandalism. 
It is still in force and is one of the world’s oldest laws in the domain of archaeo- 
logical monument protection. 

Contrary to the image of the Goths common in other parts of Europe as 
wreckers of classical civilisation, they were not presented in Sweden as unre- 
strained savages or ferocious barbarians. Whenever in the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries they were portrayed in theatrical performances, royal events and the like, 
they were invariably decked out as ancient Roman soldiers (Romano more or- 
nati, see Fig. 44). The ancient Goths had also been part of ancient civilisation, 
which had to be made clear.!!® 

The Swedish Gothic myth culminated in the four-volume Atlantica by the 
Swedish anatomist and physicist Olaus Rudbeck (1630-1702), professor and 
rector of the University of Uppsala.!? Scandinavia was not only identified by 
him as the ancient Scythia, the homeland of the tribe of the Scythians/Goths, 
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FIGURE 44 King Carl x1 of Sweden on horseback as King of the 
Goths (“Sacra Regia Majestas ipsa, Romano more 
ornata”). Etching from David Klöcker Ehrenstrahl, 
Certamen equestre, Nuremberg 1686 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


but moreover as the mythical island of Atlantis. On the title page of Atlantica, 
Rudbeck is depicted as he, together with Father Time, literally reveals the layers 
of time on earth: he is peeling off the modern crust to show the underlying his- 
torical structure of Northern Europe, with Scandinavia as deorum insula (the 
island of the gods, i.e., Atlantis). His ‘anatomical lesson’ is being watched by an 
illustrious company of famous sages from antiquity: Hesiod, Plato, Aristotle, 
Apollodorus, Tacitus, Odysseus, Ptolemy, Plutarch and even the mythical bard 
Orpheus (Fig. 45). 

The descent of the Scandinavian peoples from the Scythians and Goths was 
generally accepted in the Europe of the 16th and 17th centuries, but the same 
was not true of the Swedish interpretation of the story. The Danes certainly did 
not believe it at all. Sweden was, in their eyes, nothing more than a rebellious 
province of the Greater Danish Kingdom. The core country of the Goths was, 
of course, in Denmark in their view. In response to the genealogy by Johannes 
Magnus, the Danish historian Johannes Svaning the Elder published a rebuttal 
in 1561 in which he set out that the homeland of the Goths was the island of 
Gotland (which until 1645 remained in Danish possession).!2° His heir Hans 
Svaning the Younger did even more in the 17th century, in his genealogy tracing 
the Danish kings from the sons of Noah, in which he came to the conclusion 
that “the Goths are Danes and the Danes are Goths”. Their country was first 
called Cimbria, he argued, then Guthia or Gothia (which he claimed was still 
recognisable in the name of Denmark’s main peninsula, Jutia/Jutland, suppos- 
edly derived from Guthia), and finally Dania (Denmark).2! 
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FIGURE 45 Title page of Olaus Rudbeck, Atlantica, 1679: below modern Sweden is the 
'deorum insula' (island of the gods) 
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CHAPTER 4 


What Is Antiquity? The Early Modern Chronology 
of History 


When we delve into the thoughts that scholars, artists and their patrons had 
about their own past around the 16th century, we must always bear in mind 
that the views of historical periods that were then current differed significantly 
from those of our days. Today, the oldest history of humanity is summarised 
under the concept of prehistoric times. This denotes a very long period that 
goes back at least 2.5 million years in time and that reaches forward as far as the 
dawn of literate, civilised society in the Near East and Egypt around 3800 Bc. 
History proper begins at that moment, while everything that happened before 
the invention of writing is placed under the heading of that interminable ear- 
lier period, prehistory. 

It is important to bear in mind that Early Modern intellectuals, when 
using terms like ‘antiquity’ or ‘antiquities, never meant prehistoric times. 
Interestingly, they actually had virtually no notion of prehistory. For them, in- 
deed, the idea was not obvious that there had so much been a time before writ- 
ing. The frame of reference for the periodisation of history in the Early Modern 
period was the Bible. The Bible was the Word of God, and the word and writ- 
ing, they thought, were invented by God and thus present from the beginning, 
from the creation itself. The oldest language, therefore, was Hebrew, and other 
languages must have arisen subsequently. 

The Bible told the relevant story of the history of mankind. Providing mate- 
rial for calculations were the registers of the descendants of the sons of Adam 
and Eve given in Genesis 5, and those of Noah and his sons up to Abraham, 
the forefather of the Jewish people, in Genesis 10-11. It was on the basis of 
these lists and the ages given in them that Early Modern intellectuals deter- 
mined the age of the earth. A curious detail is that antediluvian figures in the 
Bible could sometimes live to be hundreds of years old. It was not until the 
second half of the 17th century that the doubts about the accuracy of these 
data grew. Until that time, however, calculating the chronology on the basis 
of the Bible was simply regarded as a legitimate scientific method. Physicists 
such as Kepler and Newton were also involved in these efforts.?? Although 
various calculation methods were used and the Word of God was sometimes 
interpreted in very different ways, the date for the creation of the world which 
scholars usually came to was around 4000 BC. Perhaps the most exact date was 
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that presented by the Irish Anglican theologian James Ussher (1581-1656), who 

calculated that creation had commenced on the evening of October 22nd of 

the year 4004 Bc.!23 An important caesura in the Bible story is, obviously, the 

Flood. Since, according to the Bible, all mankind was destroyed with the excep- 

tion of Noah and his family, all people must consequently be descendants of 

Noah. The Flood was usually dated to around 2600 Bc. 

For historians working around 1500 AD, the whole of world history from 
the fresh start with Noah down to their own day covered a period of about 
4,000 years, a time span within which all known historical events had to be 
placed.!*4 Based on the biblical story, world history was divided up in different 
ways. An influential periodisation is the division into three periods, which goes 
back to the so-called vaticinium Eliae (the ‘Prophecy of Elijah’): 

1 +The world from creation to Moses (the figure of Moses was considered 
crucial because he had introduced the laws of God), or the time before 
the Torah (ante legem in Latin). 

2. The time under the Torah from Moses to the birth of Christ (sub lege in 
Latin). 

3. The time from the coming of Christ (sub gratia in Latin), continuing to 
the present day. 

This periodisation suggested that time should primarily be understood as a 

continuum: the period sub gratia comprises about fifteen centuries in all and 

covers periods that one might count as pertaining to different historical periods. 

The tripartition of history as ante legem—sub lege—sub gratia was less suit- 

able for shaping humanist ideas, as these accorded such great value to Roman 

and Greek antiquity. After all, the in fact all but infinitely long contemporary 
period sub gratia (which would continue on until Judgement Day) was far 
more valuable by definition than anything that had preceded it. Nevertheless, 
this tripartite ante legem—sub lege—sub gratia scheme was often used in 

Early Modern times, especially among Protestants. For example, the German 

mathematician and astrologer Johannes Carion (Johann Nägelin, 1499-1537), 

a friend of the Reformer Melanchthon, wrote a chronicle, Chronicon Carionis 

(1532-33), which was entirely structured according to this periodisation 

(Fig. 46).!25 This chronicle, which originally appeared in German, tells the his- 

tory of the world from creation until the year 1531. Carion divides history with 

mathematical precision: the periods ante legem and sub lege are both exactly 

2000 years long. Then follow 1531 years sub gratia. The concept of sub gratia does 

not exclude there having been terrible events that took place during this pe- 

riod. The Chronicon Carionis was highly influential. It went through numerous 
editions in German and was translated into Latin by the Reformer of Lübeck, 

Hermann Bonnus (1537). English and Dutch translations also appeared. 
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Melanchthon, professor at Wittenberg and the mastermind of education 
and science during the German Reformation, and after him Kaspar Peucer, 
doctor and professor of history at Wittenberg, transformed Carion’s chroni- 
cle into a monumental work.!“6 The first two volumes came out in 1558 and 
1560. Volume I covers the periods ante legem and sub lege (4000-1 BC, from the 
creation until the Emperor Augustus); volume II the period sub gratia up to 
and including Charlemagne. Melanchthon died in 1560, before he could fin- 
ish the work. His son-in-law Kaspar Peucer took over the baton, completing 
the period sub gratia and issuing volume 111 in 1562 (from Charlemagne to 
Emperor Frederick 11) and in 1565 volume rv (from Emperor Frederick 11 to 
Charles v). From then on, this monumental world chronicle would become 
the basis of historical education at Lutheran and even Calvinist universities 
(Fig. 47). 

Another periodisation, one also derived from the Bible, was perhaps even 
more important: the scheme of the four world empires. This classification 
is based on the interpretation of a disturbing dream by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, recounted in the Book of Daniel, chap. 2. In this dream, 
Nebuchadnezzar sees a monstrous image with a head of gold, breast and arms 
of silver, belly of copper, legs of iron, and feet partly of iron, partly of slowly 
collapsing clay (Fig. 48). The prophet Daniel interprets the dream in favour of 
Nebuchadnezzar: the golden head stands for the kingdom of Babylon. All the 
empires that follow after him will be of lesser value, as the materials in the vi- 
sion suggest. 

The prophet Daniel himself had a dream about four monstrous animals, 
which he interpreted as standing for four world empires (Daniel 7). It was the 
church father Jerome (c. 347-419/20 AD) who derived from these visions the 
following periodisation of world history:127 
1 The Kingdom of Babylon (625-539 BC). 

2. The Kingdom of the Persians (the Achaemenids, c. 550-330 AD). 

3. The Empire of the Macedonians (Alexander the Great and the Diadochi, 
C. 330 BC-C. 50 BC). 

4. The Roman Empire. 

Jerome was not greatly enamoured of the Roman Empire, which to his mind 

had the lowest value of them all and was closest to the downfall of the whole 

model. In the periodisation of Jerome, the Roman Empire runs from about 

50 BC down to the present. This model therefore suggested, like the model of 

sub lege—sub gratia, that there was a very long historical continuum involved. 

Early Modern intellectuals who set out to work with this model found them- 

selves facing the impalatable idea that the period of classical Roman antiquity 

might not actually qualify as a particularly worthy period. 
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FIGURE 46 Portrait of Johannes Carion (1499-1537), by Lukas Cranach the 
Elder, c. 1530. Oil on wood panel, 52 x 37 cm 
IMAGE © STAATLICHE MUSEEN, BERLIN 


According to this model, it was not easy to distinguish ‘ancient’ from ‘modern’ 
or to identify the Roman Empire plausibly with classical antiquity. The Roman 
Empire actually featured in it as the youngest and least worthy of all world 
empires. One ‘advantage’, however, was that the scheme sat well with the pre- 
vailing eschatological notions of millenarianism. The essence of this belief was 
that history would come to an end after the decline of the last empire. After the 
appearance of the Antichrist and a figure referred to as the Emperor of Peace, 
everything that the evangelist John described so horrifyingly in Revelation 
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FIGURE 47 Title page of the Chronicon Carionis, Wittenberg 
1572, with portrait of Melanchthon 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


would take place. This (to modern minds) curious view of history was wide- 
spread between 1400 and 1700. Whenever round dates were imminent, such as 
1400, 1450, 1500, 1550 and 1600, then people consistently expected the coming 
of the Antichrist and the end of time. Due to the fact that the Roman Empire 
was still continuing in a certain sense, it was perhaps not so odd for people in 
the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries to relate to themselves Jerome’s scheme of the 
four world empires.!28 
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FIGURE 48 Lüneburg Town Hall. Nebuchadnezzar's dream of four world empires, with God 
handing the sword of temporal power. The Babylonian Empire is represented 
by Nebuchadnezzar and a winged lion (bottom left); the Medo-Persian Empire 
by Cyrus the Great and the bear (bottom right); the Kingdom of Macedonia 
by Alexander the Great and the four-headed leopard (top left); and, finally, the 
Roman Empire by Julius Caesar and a ten-horned beast with iron teeth (top 
right). There also the Last Judgement, the end of time, is depicted. Painting by 
Daniel Frese, oil on canvas, 1576. 

IMAGE © LÜNEBURG TOWN HALL 


Remarkably, the Reformation (from 1517 onwards) hardly affected this view of 
history. Various Protestant historians held to the division of history into the 
four world empires and many Protestants, including Calvin himself, were mil- 
lenarians. For Protestants, millenarianism was an appealing doctrine, because 
it implied the end of the Roman Catholic empire and predicted the coming 
of a new empire, namely the Kingdom of God. The reformers, founders of a 
new brand of Christianity, saw an important role for themselves in this new 
Kingdom of God. The history of Christianity could also be interpreted in a 
way advantageous to the Reformation. From Emperor Constantine (306— 
337) onwards, in this scheme, there was a continuous decline until the end 
of time. Characteristic of the great significance of the four world empires to 
the Protestant view of history is the particularly influential work De quattuor 
monarchiis (1556) by Johannes Sleidanus (1506-1556), who from 1545 onwards 
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was the official historian of the Reformation.!?? In Early Modern England and 
Scotland, the scheme of the four world empires was proclaimed by, among 
others, the Scots politician and theologian William Guild (1586-1657) and the 
Anglican cleric Nathaniel Stephens (c. 1660-1678). 

The scheme of the four world empires, however, was not only interesting 
to Protestants in Early Modern times. Through the idea of translatio imperii, 
it could also be used by representatives of the German Empire as an effec- 
tive means of legitimising that empire. A few adjustments had to be made to 
that end. For example, the last period in this version of history was not the 
worst but rather the best. The last empire had triumphed over the earlier em- 
pires. On an etching by Maerten de Vos (1532-1603), Julius Caesar can be seen, 
proudly trampling underfoot the rulers of the other three empires (Fig. 49). 
As a sign of universal victory, he bears the laurel wreath of imperial triumph 


PETE Dom 
Romane gloria 


FIGURE 49 The Roman Empire, embodied by Julius Caesar trampling on horseback the rulers 
of the antecedent world empires. Print no. 4 from the series The Four Empires of 
the World (c. 1600). Engraving by Adriaen Collaert after Maerten de Vos, 

22.4 x 26.9 cm 

IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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and proudly holds up the flag of the Habsburgs with their ensign, the eagle. 
In the accompanying epigram, Julius Caesar is praised as a virtuous hero and 
descendant of the gods (of Venus, the goddess of love) who granted the Roman 
Empire victory over all other nations. According to this view, the image of his- 
tory from c. 50 BC down to the present was, therefore, very positive. 

Although the scheme of the four world empires regarded the last fifteen or 
sixteen centuries asachronological continuum, it was still possible to place any 
structure within that range through subdivisions. The religious, confessional 
and political background of the intellectual in question determined how that 
was done. A Protestant church historian viewed history through different eyes 
than his Catholic counterpart. For the former, the period from Constantine 
the Great to Luther (c. 300-c. 1515) was a period of progressive decline of the 
church, while the latter saw this period as a time in which the true church and 
true faith (= Catholicism) progressively triumphed. Sub gratia meant, for him, 
the brilliant epoch of mankind, a time when virtue and faith in God prevailed. 
A historian working in the German Empire had little reason to regard the time 
between Constantine and c. 1500 as a dark age dominated by barbarians. After 
all, the German Empire was seen by them as the legitimate continuation of the 
Roman Empire, in which Charlemagne (747-814) functioned as a crucial link 
in the translatio imperii (transfer of empire and power to the Germans). 

For those who did not belong to the German Empire, matters were different. 
For example, Petrarch, the father of Humanism, who designed an Italocentric 
ideology, questioned the legitimacy of the translatio imperü. According to him, 
the Germani had no right to behave like Romani. In one of his Latin letters 
(Familiares), in which he describes a visit to Aachen, he drags Charlemagne 
through the mud by setting him up as a man obsessed with sensory lusts 
who was anything but a suitable candidate for the emperorship. According 
to Petrarch, it was typical that this king had built his residence in a resort 
by the water (Aquae > Aachen), traditionally regarded in moral literature 
as a site of sinful leisure. Petrarch’s very negative view of history from about 
120 AD is congruent with this: he does not use the terminology ‘Middle Ages’ 
(medium aevum or similar), but he does several times refer to a period of pro- 
found ‘darkness’, marked by an unrelenting decline in virtue, literature, art, 
language skills, etc. 

Petrarch, however, did not believe that a new era had begun in his own day. 
Rather, he considered the century he lived in, the 14th century, as the worst pe- 
riod ever. For that reason, he also harboured millenarian thoughts. He expected 
the Antichrist to appear shortly and the apocalyptic mechanism to come into 
effect. He was expecting the end of time in 1350, with the harbinger being the 
pan-European plague of 1348. Petrarch had lost many of his acquaintances and 
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FIGURE 50 The 14th-century papal palace at Avignon, regarded by Petrarch as a latter-day 
Tower of Babel 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


friends to this epidemic, including his beloved Laura and his patron, Cardinal 
Giovanni Colonna. The new papal palace in Avignon (Fig. 50), he regarded as 
the new tower of Babylon, proof of the megalomania and the moral decline in 
the church. He assumed that this tower of Babylon would soon collapse and 
made his preparations for death. 

However, when the year 1350 came and went and nothing changed, Petrarch 
felt that he had to amend his life. He left France to return to Italy, the country 
that had been the source of virtue and culture during Antiquity. He cherished 
a kind of hope that the new empire would arise in Italy, a thousand-year rule in 
which the Pope would reside in Rome. 

Of the greatest importance for the historical view held by the ascendant 
Humanism was the fact that Petrarch focused explicitly on classical antiq- 
uity as a historical period which he rated much more highly than the dark 
ages in which he lived. Petrarch also gave this period a name: it was the time 
of the antiqui or ‘Ancients’, the time humanists after him would call an- 
tiquitas or ‘Antiquity’. Petrarch’s ideal antiquity was especially the Roman 
Republic from about 500 Bc to Julius Caesar, flowing into the imperial era 
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down to Emperor Trajan (98-117 AD).!?? This period was for him the height 
of humanity, a time marked by virtue (virtus = a combination of decisiveness 
and moral integrity, literally ‘manliness’) and excellence in literature, philoso- 
phy and the visual arts. Petrarch strove to align himself directly with that age. 
Everything that had taken place between the death of Trajan and his own time, 
he ignored. The only area in which his 'antiquity' had fared less brilliantly was 
religion. He could hardly deny this, but consoled himself with the thought 
that the antiqui, had they but known the doctrine of Christ, would naturally 
have become Christians. Petrarch's antiqui thus represent pious Christians 
avant la lettre. 

Italian humanists after Petrarch further elaborated his ideas. The idea that 
there had been a Roman antiquity that was exemplary in the moral, cultural, 
literary and artistic fields became increasingly communis opinio among the hu- 
manists as the 15th century progressed. As more works of quality were written 
by the humanist scholars, their self-confidence grew. At the same time, more 
and more humanists became convinced that they had succeeded in bridging 
the yawning chasm that had initially seemed to separate them from their ideal, 
classical antiquity. Humanists such as Lorenzo Valla, Antonio Beccadelli and 
Biondo Flavio were of the opinion that a new era had arrived in which the cul- 
ture, science and literature of Antiquity had been restored. These humanists 
were not millenarians: they did not define their new era in a religious sense, 
but rather as a new culture. 

The papal secretary Biondo Flavio (1392-1463) was the first to introduce the 
term aetas media, ‘middle age’, in the 15th century. He used this term for the 
period lying between the ideal, classical antiquity, and the restoration of an- 
cient civilisation in the 15th century. He described the new era, i.e., the time 
from about 1420, with terms such as 'rebirth of literature/science' (renascen- 
tes litterae) or 'restoration of literature/science' (renovatio litterarum). It was 
therefore the humanists who invented this term of the ‘Middle Ages’, but in 
fact as a negative concept for a period that had betokened a regrettable de- 
cline in cultural and moral terms. This was no reason for Biondo not to en- 
gage with that regrettable period, however. In fact, he was the first humanist 
to devote a whole history to the Middle Ages, the Historiarum ab inclinatio- 
ne Romanorum imperii decades III, in which he dealt with the period from 
412 to 1442. Here, again, cultural and literary ideology also had a political as- 
pect to them: Biondo was writing in favour of the Pope then residing at Rome. 
In his Decades, he describes a time of progressive cultural decline. He shows 
that it was caused by the barbarian peoples who invaded the Roman Empire 
and eventually also by the new rulers, among which he counted the German 
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emperors. From 1452, these were the Habsburgs: in that year, Frederick 111 was 
crowned emperor at Rome, with Biondo Flavio attending the ceremony. His 
decades, ironically, appeared a year later, in 1453. 
Petrarch had earlier viewed Roman antiquity (defined as c. 500 Bc- 
C. 120 AD) as a period in which the visual arts had flourished. He considered 
the centuries that followed as an era of decline in that respect. Although he 
did not formulate the idea that his day was seeing a restoration of the arts 
(renovatio artium), he did praise the attempts of the Italian painter Simone 
Martini (1284-1344) to revive the art of painting. Florentine humanists reached 
similar but sharper conclusions, such as Sicco Polenton (Sicco Rizzi, 1375/ 
6-1447), who described the painter Giotto (1266-1337) as the man who had re- 
stored the dignity of painting, which had been at a low ebb in the Middle Ages. 
This vision became a kind of dogma during the 15th century. The Florentine 
sculptor Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378-1455) was one of the many advocates of this 
view. In about 1450, he divided the history of the arts into five periods: 
1. classical antiquity to the triumph of Christianity in 312 AD, 
the time of decay of the arts from 312 AD onwards until the year 1000, 
the era of the maniera greca (Byzantine art), from c. 1000 to 1160, 
a time lacking any form of proper art, from c. 1160 to 1266, and 
the time of the rebirth of the arts in Tuscany from 1266 (the year of 
Giotto's birth) until the time of Ghiberti himself.!?! 
Giorgio Vasari, who wrote his famous biographies of Florentine artists a cen- 
tury later, agreed with this, but made other emphases as regards the develop- 
ment of painting. He concerned himself exclusively with Ghiberti's fifth phase, 


Q RON 


the period of the rebirth of the visual arts in Italy from the 14th century down 
to his own day. Vasari arrived at a division into three periods from c. 1300 to 
his own time, which each corresponded with a century: the emergence of the 
new painting in Italy (14th century); the first heyday, in which painting in Italy 
attained maturity (15th century); and finally the apogee of painting in Vasari's 
own time, with unsurpassed masters such as Raphael and Michelangelo 
(16th century).132 

Yet these new schemes of history, introduced by Italians, were not shared by 
the intellectuals in other parts of Europe. This will already have become appar- 
ent from the foregoing, where the historical understanding of the advocates of 
the Reformation was discussed. The views of the transalpine humanists often 
differed from those of their Italian colleagues. A compelling example is Joachim 
Vadianus (von Watt, 1484-1551, Fig. 51), a humanist who worked in Vienna (c. 
1515) and later in Switzerland, and who, among other achievements, published 
a new description of the world in the form of a commentary on the Roman 
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geographer Pomponius Mela (first century AD).!83 Vadian’s basic premise was 

the scheme of the four world empires, but he adapted it somewhat. Unlike mil- 

lenarian reformers, he did not think that the fourth empire, the Roman, meant 

an overall decline, but instead he adopted the idea of the translatio imperii. To 

him, Charlemagne and the Habsburgs were the legitimate heirs to the Roman 

emperors. However, from his Italian colleagues, Vadianus adopted the term 

‘Antiquity’, as a term of positive connotations, and used this as his reference 

point for a new periodisation of the last empire into three stages: 

1 the oldest Antiquity or the true antiquitas, i.e., the time of Julius Caesar 
until the rise of the Merovingians (fifth century AD), 

2. the media antiquitas or ‘middle antiquity’ (from the earliest Merovingians 
to the Ottonian emperors inclusive, from the fifth century to c. 1100), 

3. a latter day, aetas posterior, to which—even though it did pertain to the 
fourth empire—the term ‘Antiquity’ no longer applied (c. 1100-1484). 
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Vadianus’ aetas posterior is thus in fact an attempt to distinguish a more 
recent period of history from the distant past and to define it as a ‘later’ age. 
This ‘later’ period was not the same as Vadian’s own latter day (which he called 
aetas nostra); Vadianus’ media antiquitas had by no means the same meaning 
as Flavio Biondo’s aetas media. Whereas the latter was negative in connota- 
tion, Vadianus’ media antiquitas had mainly positive connotations. Vadianus 
granted the Merovingian, Carolingian and Ottonian emperors the label of ‘an- 
tiquity’ as a sign of appreciation; Biondo rejected any such notion. Another 
important point for Vadianus was the fundamental significance of Carolingian 
and Ottonian manuscripts in the transmission of ancient literature. It was, in 
fact, the basis for knowledge of ancient literature. After all, manuscripts from 
actual Antiquity had only very rarely survived. In this respect, Vadianus’ posi- 
tive appreciation of the media antiquitas is even pragmatic in character. 

From this brief survey of the Early Modern periodisations of history, it is 
apparent that the definition of the period of Antiquity was variable and differs 
greatly from the meaning of the term current in our own day, i.e., from the ar- 
chaic Greek age to the fall of Rome, that is from around 800 BC to 476 AD. Most 
of the schemes which there were placed greater emphasis on long, continuous 
and contiguous periods (continua) than on clearly-defined shorter periods. As 
a result, ‘Antiquity’ often lasts much longer in the Early Modern mind than is 
currently the case: for example, up to the time of Charlemagne around 800 AD, 
or until around 1100, as in the case of the ‘middle antiquity’ (media antiquitas) 
of Vadianus, or even up to the Early Moderns’ own time. 

Concomitant with these broad definitions of antiquity was the image that 
their holders had of ancient architecture: building styles that we now refer to 
as ‘late-classical’, ‘Carolingian’ or ‘Romanesque’, were all called ‘antique’ in the 
Early Modern period. The differences in architectural style that one could rec- 
ognise at the time were limited to ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’: the ‘ancient’ style 
was the conglomeration—one curious to us—of everything from classical 
to Romanesque; the ‘modern’ was the Gothic. The problems which the Early 
Moderns had with the dating of the material remains attributed to Antiquity 
are discussed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 5 


A Malleable Past: On ‘Proof’, Interpretations, 
Errors and Falsifications 


1 In the Labyrinth of the Ruins: Material Remains as Evidence? 


Archaeology is a science that arose in Early Modern times and that played an 
ever greater role in debates about the past. As mentioned in Chapter 3, hu- 
manists started out in Rome from 1417 onwards—when the papacy returned 
to Rome after almost a century—with a new appreciation of the ancient ruins 
which had been buried under the rubble over the centuries and overgrown with 
bushes and weeds. That the popes of the 15th century had an extraordinary in- 
terest in the archaeological remains in Rome can be explained by the fact that 
they were eagerly searching for a legitimacy for the allegedly resurrected—in 
fact newly established—Papal State. They were not concerned with archaeol- 
ogy in general and everywhere, but about the archaeology of Rome, the centre 
of the world in Antiquity. It was thought that the grandeur of Rome's ruins 
would contribute to the grandeur of the new Papal State. 

It stands to reason, then, that it was none other than papal secretaries who 
involved themselves with archaeology. An example of this is the humanist 
Poggio Bracciolini, who with one of his fellow clerks patiently scraped the ivy 
off antique wall work to decipher an overgrown Roman inscription. The most 
prominent connoisseur of Antiquity in the mid-15th century was the papal 
secretary Biondo Flavio (Fig. 52). Owing to his monumental De Roma instau- 
rata, written between 1444 and 1448, he is generally regarded as the founder 
of the new skill of archaeology. It should be noted that at that time archaeol- 
ogy was by no means a clearly defined or delineated branch of science. For 
example, Biondo's work was initially a collection of literary sources that he as- 
sociated with the material remains. The standard had little to do with modern 
archaeological methods. Yet there was something new in De Roma instaurata. 
In previous centuries, people had hardly been interested in material remains. 
However, these remains were cherished by Biondo and other like-minded hu- 
manists, who regarded them as tangible evidence of the great past that could 
bring about greater ideological esteem for the Papal State. 

It is important to bear in mind that the interpretation of ancient material 
remains was very difficult at the time. In order to understand something of the 
problems of Early Modern antiquarians (antiquarii), the modern reader must 
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FIGURE 52 

The humanist Biondo 

Flavio. Engraving by 
Theodor de Bry, from Jean 
Jacques Boissard, Icones 
virorum illustrium doctrina 

& eruditione praestantium, 
Frankfurt am Main 1597-1599 
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completely disregard the impressive stock of knowledge of Roman and Greek 
archaeology that has been accumulated from the late ıgth century onwards. 
In the 15th and 16th centuries, there was no scientific method for dating mate- 
rial remains, of any kind, with any precision. In fact, there was no stylistic or 
chronological handle to go on in dating. Systematic excavations, using scientif- 
ic digging methods, were unknown. The technical knowledge of the antiquarii 
was usually very limited. 

Biondo, the first gatherer of the passages in ancient literature that discussed 
the city of Rome (mainly from Livy, Pliny the Elder, Suetonius, Varro and 
Ovid), had great difficulty in tracking down, in the immense field of rubble 
that stretched between the Capitol and the Arch of Constantine, the build- 
ings mentioned in the corpus. In one case, he was successful, when he found 
a building inscription among the ruins.!?^ In addition, ancient coins on which 
a building was depicted sometimes offered help. In most cases, however, the 
structures lying under the rubble could not be interpreted with certainty. The 
ruins were more like a labyrinth than a clear layout of the ancient city. It is 
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hardly surprising that some buildings were given incorrect names for centu- 
ries. For example, the column of Marcus Aurelius was known for a long time as 
‘the column of Antoninus Pius’, and the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius 
as ‘the statue of Constantine’. The latter instance also shows that people did 
not have a chronological grasp of style. It was initially unknown that a statue 
from the fourth century AD (from the time of Constantine and his sons) would 
look stylistically much different than one from the second century AD. 

In many cases, the type and function of a building was also misconceived. 
For example, until the 17th century, visitors to Rome were told that the 
huge ruin on the edge of the Roman Forum (the Basilica of Maxentius and 
Constantine, from 308-312 AD) was a Roman temple, namely the Temple of 
the Peace built in 71-75 AD by Emperor Vespasian after the taking of Jerusalem 
(Fig. 53). Early Moderns could not even clearly distinguish between different 
building types such as a basilica and a temple, nor was it understood that a late 
Classical brick building from the fourth century AD would look different from 
a temple from the first century AD. This erroneous interpretation was, in this 
case, inspired by the reading of ancient literary sources. In fact, the sources 
stated that the Temple of Peace was somewhere on the edge of the old Forum. 
The Basilica of Maxentius was the largest ruin in that neighbourhood and was 


FIGURE 53 Rome, Basilica of Maxentius and Constantine at the Forum Romanum, 308-312 
IMAGE O AUTHOR 
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accordingly identified as the Temple of Peace.!?5 It is quite telling that in the 
16th and 17th centuries, additional arguments were found as to how the literary 
tradition related to the alleged monument: the colossal Corinthian columns of 
the supposed temple were inspired by those from the Temple of Solomon, was 
the idea. 

Thus, there was no idea of whether a building dated from the first or from 
the fourth century AD. Such mistakes were even made where building inscrip- 
tions were available. Occasionally, such a mistake was based on an (all too) 
respectful attitude to dealing with the past, which was characteristic of the 
Ancient Romans. For example, on the front of the Pantheon, a temple, one 
reads in large bronze letters: "Marcus Agrippa, the son of Lucius Agrippa, built 
it when he was consul for the third time" (Fig. 54): 


M- AGRIPPA - L- F- COS. TERTIUM - FECIT. 


FIGURE 54 The Pantheon at Rome, 114-125, with the building's ‘original’ dedicatory 
inscription naming Marcus Agrippa as founder in the year 27 BC: 
M- AGRIPPA -L-F-COS - TERTIUM - FECIT 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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This makes it look as though the building is dated exactly, in the year 27 BC, 
since that was the year when Agrippa (63 BC-ı2 AD), the general and son-in- 
law of Emperor Augustus, was consul for the third time. However, the building 
has the characteristics of the new concrete architecture of the Roman imperial 
era of the second century AD. Indeed, the Pantheon was only built under the 
emperors Trajan (d. 117) and Hadrian (r. 17-136 AD), between 114 and 118 AD. 
The older temple from the time of Augustus, which was much smaller, had long 
ago been destroyed by fire.136 Therefore, although Trajan and Hadrian estab- 
lished a completely different building, they did honour the founder of the for- 
mer building, Marcus Agrippa, by recapitulating the original inscription. The 
antiquarii of the 15th to 17th centuries, however, took the building inscription 
at face value and thought that this revolutionary central building—which even 
had the largest dome in Antiquity—came from the time of Emperor Augustus. 

In the case of the Pantheon, the function of the building was rightly grasped; 
in other cases, this aspect too was mistaken, as we have already seen with the 
Basilica of Maxentius. The difference between sacred and profane building 
types was difficult for the antiquarii to interpret. They often changed their 
minds on this point. Even the archaeologist Biondo Flavio took the remains 
of a large temple complex on the slope of the Quirinal to be the palace of 
Maecenas, the renowned counsellor of Emperor Augustus.!?? What an Ancient 
Roman house really looked like was completely unknown. It was not until the 
late 18th century that excavations in Pompeii and Herculaneum made it clear 
how Roman houses were constructed. Before that, one had to make do with 
the descriptions by the Roman architect Vitruvius in his De architectura. The 
main problem was that no plans were given in Vitruvius’ work and that it was 
not possible to deduce them from the written text. Vitruvius talks, for example, 
about series of rooms arranged around two courtyards. Biondo Flavio and his 
contemporary Leon Battista Alberti, the erudite connoisseur of ancient ar- 
chitectural theory, associated Vitruvius’ description of the Roman residence 
with impressive, monumental remains in Rome which, in fact, belonged to a 
thermal complex (large public baths) (Fig. 55). Roman baths are characterised 
by the strictly symmetrical arrangement of a number of monumental halls 
(Figs. 56a-b). Biondo Flavio and Leon Battista Alberti had no idea, however, 
that the ‘courtyards’ of the private house that Vitruvius mentioned were in fact 
only very small, nor that the rooms around such a courtyard were also small 
and not necessarily symmetrically structured (Fig. 57). 

Although the floor plans of a Roman house and of a thermal complex 
are—as is now known—completely different, in Early Modern times private 
buildings were freely muddled with Roman baths. For example, the ruins of 
Constantine’s Baths on the Quirinal (which have now disappeared but which 
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FIGURE 55 Rome, Baths of Diocletian, Etienne Dupérac, 1575, engraving 21.5 x 38.1 cm 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


FIGURE 56 Rome, Baths of Diocletian, Mario Cartaro after Vincenzo Scamozzi (detail), 1580, 
engraving 46 x 70.5 cm 
IMAGE © F. BARBIERI, G. BELTRAMINI, VINCENZO SCAMOZZI 1548-1616, 
VICENZA 2003, 190 


were still visible in the 16th and 17th centuries, Fig. 58) were thought to be the 
palace of the Cornelii Scipiones, one of the most powerful families in Rome 
during the Republic.!3® Here, moreover, the consideration again applies that 
no difference could be seen chronologically between buildings of roughly the 
second century BC and the fourth century AD. 
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FIGURE 57 Thetraditional Roman house according to Vitruvius 
IMAGE © TON PETERS (TRANSL.), VITRUVIUS, HANDBOEK 
BOUWKUNDE, AMSTERDAM 1997, 176 


FIGURE 58 Rome, Baths of Constantine, c. 315 AD. Etching by Etienne Dupérac from Vestigi 
dellantichita di Roma, Rome 1575 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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These incorrect attributions and wrong interpretations had a great influence 
on the architecture of the Renaissance, to sometimes spectacular effect: 
Vitruvius’ description of a Roman residence was interpreted as a descrip- 
tion of a monumental palace. Antonio da Sangallo the Younger (14841546), 
for example, used Vitruvius as a source of inspiration for a Roman urban 
palace, the renowned Palazzo Farnese (commissioned by the then bishop 
Alessandro Farnese, begun in 1534, but completed only 1546 by Michelangelo). 
The masterful result (Fig. 59) bears no relation to the actually extremely mod- 
est Ancient Roman private house that Vitruvius had in mind. The influential 
theoretical reconstructions of the Roman house in Andrea Palladio's Quattro 
libri dell'architettura of 1570 and Vincenzo Scamozzi's L'idea della architettura 
universale of 1615 ran even further with this incorrect, far too monumental rep- 
resentation of the ancient private dwelling. 

As far as the search for archaeological 'evidence' is concerned, the situation 
in Rome, compared with other parts of Europe, was still relatively favourable. 
The city of Rome was often mentioned in ancient literature, and topographi- 
cal descriptions could be used in historiography and imperial biographies 
(as in Suetonius and in the Historia Augusta). Even in Roman poetry, we find 
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topographical descriptions: for example, in one of the epigrams of Martial, a 
celebrated poet of the first century AD—a description of the opening of the 
Colosseum—and, in the learned annual calendar (Fasti) of Ovid, a major 
poet of the time of Emperor Augustus, we find an enumeration of all kinds of 
places where religious festivals were celebrated at that time. Moreover, rela- 
tively much ancient material had been preserved in Rome. In the other parts 
of Europe that had once belonged to the Roman Empire, especially north of 
the Alps, it was much more difficult to find ‘hard’ archaeological evidence. This 
was because many fewer archaeological remains, in particular stone buildings, 
had been preserved, and the many towns, communes and army camps were 
not, or only rarely, mentioned in ancient literature. This is discussed exten- 
sively in Chapters 6 and 7. Proper attributions were further hampered by the 
many origin myths that were already in circulation in the late Middle Ages, in 
particular concerning the Trojans, who emerged all across Europe as an ances- 
tral race, as we saw in Chapter 3. 

Nevertheless, progress was also being made in the field of the topography 
of Antiquity. In the 16th century, for example, a new document was discov- 
ered, using which it was possible to identify Ancient Roman sites: a road map 
of the Roman Empire, produced in the Middle Ages (12th century), that went 
back to an older road map from late Antiquity. The humanist and archae- 
ologist Conrad Peutinger from Augsburg (1465-1547) managed to get hold of 
this map, which has since then borne his name (Tabula Peutingeriana). The 
Tabula Peutingeriana is a large parchment scroll of almost seven metres in 
length, indicating the public roads of the Roman Empire, from Britain to the 
Middle East.!?? The cities and settlements along these roads were also marked 
with their Latin names; moreover, the distance between the places is given in 
Roman miles. The map gives a good picture of the number of towns, villages 
and forts, and also of the approximate distances between them. One problem 
is that the map is not exactly to scale. This made it difficult to identify ancient 
sites with total accuracy. What also played a significant role in interpreting the 
map was the perspective of the user. In Early Modern times, cities of signifi- 
cance wanted to boast a Roman past. Identification with some Roman city on 
the Tabula Peutingeriana was taken for indisputable proof, but the identifica- 
tion itself was sometimes achieved very glibly or even ‘creatively’. In any case, 
wishful thinking was a key motive. 

All of this played a role when the prominent Dutch city of Leiden sought a 
Roman origin. The Low Countries are also included on the Tabula Peutingeriana. 
It was known that the Rhine was the imperial boundary (limes), and thus that 
Leiden had to be found somewhere on the limes along the (Old) Rhine. On the 
Tabula Peutingeriana—near the sea—there is a place name that appealed to 
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FIGURE 60 The Low Countries as depicted on the Tabula Peutingeriana. Detail of the 
17th-century copy of the Peutinger Map, showing the land between the estuary 
of the Rhine (Fluvius Renus) and the Waal (Fluvius Patabus). From left to 
right: Lugdunum (Katwijk), Pretorium Agrippine (Valkenburg), Matilone 
(Leiden-Roomburg). The large square ‘building’ denotes Forum Adriani 
(Voorburg), the largest Roman settlement in that part of the country. 

IMAGE © MUSEUM HET VALKHOF, NIJMEGEN 


the imagination in this respect: LUGDUNO, which in the nominative would 
be LUGDUNUM (Fig. 60). Lugdunum, like Leiden, starts with an Land has an 
internal ‘d’ and ‘n’. The symbol marked against the name Lugdunum, that of a 
double turret, indicates that it was a Roman fortress. That seemed to fit very 
well with Leiden, which had an old defensive ring wall at its centre, known as 
the burcht, which was considered a Roman building. Leiden was henceforth 
called Lugdunum in the Early Modern period. To it was added Batavorum to 
reinforce the claim to the Batavian past. This claim will be discussed at length 
in Chapter 6. Now, it can already be stated that Leiden is not identical with 
the Lugdunum of the Tabula Peutingeriana. The Leiden ‘castle’ is not a Roman 
fortress but a mediaeval ring wall. Some way outside the then not yet extant 
Leiden, there was in Roman times such a fortress; it bore the name Matilo. 
More on the role of Matilo and the material remains found there will be pre- 
sented in Chapter 6. 
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As the example of Leiden shows, the newly discovered Tabula Peutingeriana 
was not an unerringly scientific tool for establishing the Roman origins of late 
mediaeval cities, for providing them with their correct ancient place name or 
for correctly determining the location of the cities marked on it. 


2 Problems in Dating Architectural Styles: Romanesque or Roman? 


A major problem in the efforts of Early Modern antiquarii to identify certain 
buildings or ruins was the correct dating of the buildings or statues found. If 
no associated inscriptions were found in the vicinity of them, there was little 
to go on and one had to resort to guesswork. Within the enormously long pe- 
riod that was counted as Antiquity, only minimal stylistic developments were 
recognised. Although scholars did distinguish more primitive, archaic forms 
in art and architecture from more elaborate and refined forms, this was a very 
rough classification that could not be further broken down chronologically. 
Scholarship was far from having a stylistic periodisation of the art of antiq- 
uity with which material remains could be dated. It was thought that after the 
Flood there had been a primitive phase, followed at some point by a further 
development of the arts. Later, at the time of King Solomon, the arts were 
thought to have achieved a degree of perfection which would then continue 
to exist for centuries. 

These general ideas were expressed by Leon Battista Alberti in his new 
handbook De re aedificatoria (‘On Architecture’, 1452), setting out his view of 
the development of monumental architecture. It supposedly arose after the 
Flood among the Babylonians and the Egyptians and was later perfected by 
the Greeks and Romans. What specific stylistic features these variants of mon- 
umental architecture had, Alberti leaves unaddressed. Alberti did not know 
what a Babylonian or Egyptian temple looked like, and of Greek temples he 
had only the barest of notions. He did, however, know a number of Roman 
buildings, which incidentally were bound up with the aforementioned uncer- 
tainties as to stylistic features and dating. He was probably of the opinion that 
in the older ‘archaic’ styles, the buildings were not given carved ornaments, 
in contrast to Greek and Roman architecture. As is well known, this view is 
not supported by archaeological facts. Both Egyptian and Babylonian temples 
were actually decorated with carved ornaments. 

Alberti, moreover, had no idea of the dating of Egyptian or Babylonian 
buildings or of Egyptian art. He got no further than the assumption that this 
art had a ‘venerable’ old age. For a long time, there was no solid basis either 
for distinguishing Roman architecture from other ancient architecture. Even 
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the difference between it and what we now call prehistoric buildings was not 
always evident.^? For example, Inigo Jones could claim as late as 1655 that 
Stonehenge must have been a Roman temple, arguing that no other peo- 
ple could have built something so monumental. At the same time, there 
were some scholars who regarded the dolmens as classical monuments (see 
Chapter 7). 

As a consequence of the foregoing, in Early Modern times, people were not 
able to date buildings from c. 1200 BC up to 1200 AD in terms of style, techni- 
cal execution or material used. The nearly two and a half millennia from King 
Solomon to the high Middle Ages counted as one continuous era in this re- 
spect. This explains the many misunderstandings and mistakes in the designa- 
tion of ‘ancient’ remnants, especially since at the time of Charlemagne and the 
Ottonian emperors conscious attempts were made to imitate Ancient Roman 
architecture. In short, the distinction between Ancient Roman and what 
we now call Romanesque was not clear even to the discerning viewer in the 
15th to the 17th centuries? It was only around 1800 that insight was gained 
into the (actually quite major) stylistic differences within this long period; only 
at that time was the stylistic and period marking ‘Romanesque’ introduced for 
the art and architecture of c. 1000-1200 AD.!#? In the Early Modern period, on 
the contrary, no such stylistic distinction was made. This uncertainty was also 
the breeding ground for all sorts of (to the modern eye) far-fetched interpreta- 
tions of old buildings in the context of local or regional history. 

A well-documented example can be found in Nuremberg. Interestingly, 
Nuremberg was not within the Roman Empire of Antiquity, but more than 100 
km beyond the imperial boundary (limes). On the basis of this fact alone, it 
can be ruled out that the city goes back to a Roman foundation. Now, the case 
is that Nuremberg was a major imperial city from the Middle Ages onwards, 
a city where the imperial court regularly met and where national diets were 
held. The Early Modern emperors—the Habsburgs—regarded themselves as 
the legitimate heirs to the Ancient Roman emperors. This situation called for 
a quest to turn up Roman origins. In this regard, several attempts were made. 
In 1485, the historian Sigismund Meisterlin claimed in his city chronicle that 
Nuremberg had been founded by Emperor Tiberius, the stepson and successor 
of Augustus Caesar. This first attempt to construct a Roman past for the city 
went down well: Meisterlin’s view was readily accepted by the scholars of Early 
Modern Germany. The next step was to search for material, archaeological 
‘evidence’ for this claim. It did not take long for old buildings to be interpreted 
as relics of Roman architecture. In 1502, the leading humanist Conrad Celtis, 
who collaborated closely with the Habsburgs, suggested in his description of 
Nuremberg (Norimberga) that the chapel of St Margaret (in the Great Tower of 
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the imperial castle) was originally an Ancient Roman building and a temple 
of Diana, the Roman goddess of hunting (Figs. 61a—b). As an argument for this 
attribution, he cited the carved decoration of the chapel, which to him showed 
‘pagan’ motifs such as animals and mythical creatures from the procession of 
Diana. In fact, both the chapel and the decoration date back to no earlier than 
c. 1200. Although Celtis equivocated,!# his attribution was much appreciated. 
His story was still believed in the 17th century. For example, in 1623 Johannes 
Müllner wrote in his city chronicle that the Great Tower was “of Roman origin 
or otherwise at least was ancient, as could be seen in the ancient architectural 
parts and the idolatrous images"146 

This argumentation is based on the fact that older, Romanesque, depic- 
tions of animals, fabulous creatures and monsters were no longer recog- 
nised by the Early Modern period as Christian motifs. Apparently, by around 
1500 AD people had become accustomed to the idea of arches, friezes and 
capitals in churches always having their imagery taken from the Bible and the 
lives of the saints. This is all the more clear in the description given by the hu- 
manist Andreas Althamer of the church in his birthplace of Brenz in Swabia. 
Althamer is best known for his commented edition of one of the basic works 
of the Germanic past, the aforementioned Germania by the Roman historian 
Tacitus. In the second edition (of 1536), he explains why the church of Brenz 
must have started out as a pagan temple." In the church building, a stone 
with a Latin inscription was to be seen (it is indeed an original, reused Roman 
tombstone still in the church) and Roman coins were found there. The main 
argument, however, was again the iconography of the sculpture, especially 
that of the frieze around the outside of the apse (Figs. 62a-b), with images 
of all kinds of creatures such as monkeys, panthers, turtles, wild boar, birds, 
fish, crabs, spiders, hybrid creatures and monstrous beings such as basilisks, 
centaurs and sirens. In contemplating these beings, Althamer regretted: “If the 
true religion [...] had ever been revealed to these people by preaching, they 
would undoubtedly have sculpted Christian subjects of the passion of our Lord 
or from the Bible. Since these are completely missing, I suspect that—before 
the coming of the true faith—it was the Romans, and not the Germans, who 
constructed this building. For my fellow townsmen claim that the building was 
built by ‘pagans’ their name for heathen”48 

In the architecture of the Early Modern period, this kind of mistakes some- 
times led to remarkable new decorations, based on ‘ancient’ local examples 
that were wrongly attributed to classical antiquity. Wonderful examples of 
this can be found in the tower crowning the city church of Heilbronn, which 
was produced by Hans Schweiner in 1507-29 (Fig. 63).!49 The church itself is a 
Gothic hall church largely dating from the 15th century, with the usual slender 
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FIGURES 61A—B 


Imperial castle of Nuremberg, the tower with inside the 
Saint Margareth chapel of c. 1200-1216; with remains of 


the exterior sculptures of the chapel 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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FIGURES 62A-B The Sankt-Gallus church in Brenz an der Brenz, with a detail 
of the statuary around the apse, c. 1180-1210 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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FIGURE 63 Heilbronn, tower of the Saint-Kilian’s church, architect Hans Schweiner, 


1507-1529 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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pointed arches and all the usual associated décor. In the upper half of the 
tower and in the octagonal lantern, however, we see round arches decorated 
with leafing and floral motifs, friezes with animals and pennant motifs, and 
also bears and wild boars that protrude like gargoyles. These decorative motifs 
are taken from the large Romanesque churches along the Rhine, such as those 
of Worms and Speyer, while a single specific detail (a monster head that looks 
to be gobbling a pillar) seems to have been borrowed from the Romanesque 
church in Weinsberg, Hans Schweiner's birthplace. Despite the Gothic style of 
the hall church, Schweiner conceived the new tower as a monument all'antica, 
in which he revived a local, allegedly ancient style. 

Comparable mistakes that took mediaeval buildings for antique Roman 
architecture occurred throughout Europe in Early Modern times.!5° Above 
all, the great interest of the Swedish kings for the Goths has already been 
discussed. The Goths were equated with the Scythians, the 'oldest' people of 
Europe, descending directly from Japheth, one of the sons of Noah. In the eyes 
of the Swedes, therefore, the Goths were not a barbaric people but the direct 
heirs ofthe oldest civilisation that had survived the Flood with Noah in the ark. 
The runic script was considered the oldest script, from which the Greek alpha- 
bet was supposedly also derived. On the basis of these ideas, Swedes were keen 
to cite stone buildings as evidence of the advanced level of civilisation of the 
oldest inhabitants of their country. This is exactly the reason why Romanesque 
church buildings were interpreted as ancient Gothic temples in Sweden. 
The aforementioned Olaus Magnus, in his 1550 ‘Description of the Northern 
Peoples' (Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus), interpreted the church of 
Old Uppsala, a very modest edifice, as the remains of a monumental antique 
temple dedicated to the Germanic gods Odin, Thor and Frigga (Fig. 64). In its 
heyday, Olaus Magnus thought, the building must have had three towers at the 
front and back, each dedicated to one of these gods. This scheme was repeated 
more than a century and a half later in the famous print series of highlights 
of Swedish architecture, Svecia antiqua et hodierna (1661-1715), which also 
showed the ‘original’ state of Uppsala Old Church (Fig. 65).15! Simultaneously, 
the four-volume book Atlantica by Olaus Rudbeck was published, which has 
already been mentioned above. The ancient church of Uppsala is defined here 
as the remnant of the golden temple of Poseidon that once formed the centre 
of mythical Atlantis. Rudbeck then identified the square core (of what was ac- 
tually the Romanesque church) with Vitruvius' description of a Greek temple, 
and thus believed that he could discern in this oldest part of the structure the 
primal form of all ancient temples: an open square structure with four massive 
corner pillars.!52 
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FIGURE 64 The church of Gamla Uppsala (Sweden), actually the 
crossing-tower and choir of the former cathedral; the nave 
and transept were lost to a fire in 1240 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


FIGURE 65 The church of Gamla Uppsala (Old Uppsala) in Erik 
Dahlbergh, Svecia antiqua et hodierna (late seventeenth 
century), with the building as it was at the time displayed 
(below), and the reconstruction of the supposed original 
configuration as a pagan temple given (above) 

IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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FIGURE 66 

Stockholm, Saint James's church 
(Jakobskirken), built by the 
architect to the Court, Willem 
Boy, commenced in 1580 (the 
vaulting is 17th-century) 

IMAGE O AUTHOR 


The assumption that ancient Gothic culture had a stone architecture with 
very simple, archaic forms was also reflected in contemporary Swedish archi- 
tecture, especially in the new churches that King John 111 had built in the out- 
skirts of Stockholm in the late 16th century. St James, a church erected in 1580 
by the royal architect Willem Boy, shows some striking archaic features such as 
the thick granite columns with Doric capitals that evoked the atmosphere of 
the ancient buildings that were attributed to the Goths (Fig. 66).153 

Such mistakes, in which mediaeval buildings were erroneously ascribed 
to antiquity, were even found in central Italy. Thus, the famous Baptistery in 
Florence was taken for a Roman building of the first century BC. In reality, it is 
more than a thousand years younger and dates from the nth century Ap. The 
Florentine humanist historians, in particular Leonardo Bruni, emphasised the 
Roman origin of the city—an origin which, incidentally, has a basis in fact —as 
was already explained in Chapter 3. Bruni considered Florentiae to have been 
founded by the dictator Lucius Sulla around 80 BC. It was therefore very much 
regretted in the leading circles in Florence that hardly any remains of ancient 
buildings had been preserved. Now, making up for that lack was the 'identifica- 
tion' of the impressive Baptistery as a Roman temple (Fig. 67). The beautiful 
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FIGURE 67 
Florence, Baptistery, 
eleventh century 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


octagonal building, with its sophisticated pillars, pediments and black and 
white marble upholstery, was presented as the definitive archaeological evi- 
dence for the Roman origins of Florence: it had been, so the assertion went, 
the temple of Mars, the Roman god of war, and dated from the earliest period 
of the city, i.e., from the first century BC. 

The interpretation of the Baptistery as a temple of Mars already appears in 
the chronicle of Giovanni Villani (Nuova Cronica) from the first half of the 14th 
century and is still mentioned as late as the important architectural treatise 
Lidea della architettura universale by Vincenzo Scamozzi, of 1615. Villani ex- 
plained that the Baptistery was the only ancient building in Florence that had 
survived a historical cataclysm. When the city was destroyed by the Ostrogoths 
in the sixth century, their bellicose captain Totila spared the Temple of Mars 
as the only ancient temple, so ran the account, because he had a soft spot for 
the god of war (Fig. 68). In the late 15th century, a theory was also developed 
that the alleged Temple of Mars had originally been an open octagonal struc- 
ture and that the walls with their marble cladding were not installed until the 
building was given a new use as a Christian church. Vasari’s depiction of the 
foundation of the city (as he had it, by Octavian) in the ceiling painting of 
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FIGURE 68 The Baptistery of Florence, depicted as an antique Temple 
of Mars during the destruction of the city by Totila, King of 
the Ostrogoths, in Villani's Chronica (mid-14th century). Ms. 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Chigiano LVIII 296, fol. 36r 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


1553-56 in the Palazzo Vecchio, the former governmental palace of the Duke 
of Tuscany, shows just such an open octagonal column structure, with a statue 
of the god in the centre (Fig. 69).5* The direct example from which this recon- 
struction was taken was the depiction of the temple of Mars ultor (Mars the 
Avenger) on coins from the time of Emperor Augustus (Fig. 70). 

Like the aforementioned examples from Germany and Sweden, such false 
interpretation also had an effect on the new architecture in Florence. Filippo 
Brunelleschi, as is well known, consciously reapplied the architectural idiom 
of Antiquity in the first half of the 15th century, being one of the first to do so. 
Characteristically, he did not take the ancient ruins in Rome as his example, 
but rather the local ‘Roman’ building, the Baptistery. 

An important argument for interpreting the Baptistery as a temple of Mars 
was the fact that the Pantheon was a central building in Rome and it was 
known to have been a temple in antiquity. Only later did it become a Christian 
church (Sancta Maria ad Martyres, from 609 AD onwards). In accordance with 
this scheme, many other centrally-built churches elsewhere in Europe were 
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FIGURES 69A—B 


Florence, Palazzo Vecchio. Ceiling painting of Vasari in the 
Salone dei Cinquecento, showing the founding of Florence 
by Octavian and his men, and the Temple of Mars under 
construction in the background, 1553-1556 

IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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FIGURE 70 Roman coin with a stylised depiction of the Temple 
of Mars Ultor 
IMAGE © AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


also interpreted as pagan temples. This interpretation was usually unjustified. 
What applied to the Pantheon, of course, did not apply to Early Christian, 
Carolingian and Romanesque churches. For example, the Santa Costanza, the 
San Stefano Rotondo and the San Teodoro, all in Rome, were established from 
the outset as Christian buildings. The Santa Costanza was built as a mauso- 
leum for Constantina, the daughter of Emperor Constantine the Great (Fig. 71). 
In the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, however, the building was considered a 
Roman temple of Bacchus, the god of wine, probably because of the mosa- 
ic decorations in the vault of lush vines and scenes of grape harvest.55 The 
Christian symbolism of such representations was apparently altogether over- 
looked. The San Stefano Rotondo of 467-483 AD had, according to the most 
famous antiquarius of the 15th century, Biondo Flavio, once been the temple of 
Faunus, the god of forests and shepherds.!56 San Teodoro, situated at the foot of 
the Palatine in Rome, was founded as a Christian church in the sixth century, 
but had only acquired its new form in an almost completely new building in 
1453. In spite of that, even this recently constructed building was considered 
an Ancient Roman temple, and indeed as dating from such an early figure as 
Romulus, the legendary founder of the city.!?” These (for the modern read- 
er) curious and erroneous, but at least internally consistent, interpretations 
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FIGURE 71 Rome, Santa Costanza, built in the early fourth century as a Christian mausoleum 
for Constantina, daughter of Emperor Constantine. In use as a church from the 
13th century onwards 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


strongly influenced the new architecture all'antica of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies: the architects frequently used these alleged temples as inspiration for 
their impressive, innovative creations. 


3 Falsified Inscriptions 


The new scientific interest in archaeology, in which inscriptions, coins and 
material remains came into scholarly focus, also had a downside. It certainly 
brought great advances that people were now convinced that proof of attribu- 
tion was necessary in the form of inscriptions and the like. The disadvantage, 
however, was that where this material could not be found, one sometimes re- 
sorted to forgeries. Although this was tantamount to fraud, we have to take 
into account the fact that in the Early Modern period no kind of academic 
code of ethics was adhered to. Nor was archaeology yet a proper science, so 
the degree of standardisation and control in it was much lesser than in the 
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then formally recognised branches of learning, such as medicine and law. In 
the absence of any organisation of the material into such things as archives 
or catalogued collections, data could not be adequately checked. For this rea- 
son, too, the threshold was relatively low for falsifying written documents or 
having ‘ancient’ inscriptions and other objects manufactured to order. In the 
struggle for old age and prestige, these forged documents became frequent and 
sometimes— it would seem— were used without scruples. Nor was this a par- 
ticularly risky undertaking, because a substantial proportion of the readership 
of the claims lacked the special expertise to expose counterfeits effectively. 

That is not to say that such exposés never happened. Learned Humanism 
was on the rise and the wealth of knowledge was steadily growing, especially 
in the areas of epigraphy and palaeography. In one striking example, the hu- 
manist Lorenzo Valla, using palaeographic arguments, unmasked the alleged 
ancient document which the popes used to claim their territory (the patrimo- 
nium Petri) as a later, mediaeval forgery. Given the large number of such forger- 
ies, it is impossible to treat them all in a few pages. Perhaps more interesting 
are the questions of how ‘forgers’ went about their business, what they were 
seeking to demonstrate, and what they considered to be sufficiently genuine 
or authentic. We shall also return to these questions in Chapters 6 and 8 when 
discussing some Dutch examples. 

An early example of a forged inscription can be found in the castle of 
Schwanenburg in Kleve (Cleves), in present-day Germany, close to the Dutch 
border.!?® The reason for the new documentation) alias forgery, in this case 
was the happy fact that in 1417 the Counts of Cleves were elevated to a duke- 
dom at the Council of Constance. This created a need for the freshly-minted 
dukes to come up with an impressive past. Local intellectuals were set to work 
to create a first-class family tree. The aim was to arrive at the Ancient Romans 
as fathers of the lineage. When, in 1440, one of the castle turrets (Fig. 72) col- 
lapsed, letting older masonry emerge, people were very eager to identify it as 
part of an Ancient Roman wall.!59 It was a square construction, which it was 
thought must have served as a defensive tower and must have been founded 
by Julius Caesar in the first century Bc.!6° When Gerhard van Schuren wrote 
a new chronicle of the duchy in 1470, he presented the Dukes of Cleves as de- 
scendants of the Ancient Roman family of Ursine (the name was inspired by 
the mediaeval Roman surname Orsini). He claimed that the city of Cleves, like 
Xanten a little further up the Rhine, was a Roman foundation. In order to sub- 
stantiate this ‘fact’, visitors to the castle were shown an ‘ancient’ stone built 
into the wall. This stone bore the following inscription, which was taken to 
prove that the castle of Cleves had been founded by Julius Caesar in 55 BC: 
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FIGURE 72 Cleves, Schwanenburg Castle. Donjon of c. 1100, replaced in 1440-1455; ring-wall 
C. 1150 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


ANNO AB VRBE DCXCVIII 
C. JVLIVS DICTATOR 

HIS PARTIBUS SUBACTIS 
ARCEM CLIVENSEM 
FUNDAVIT.!61 


(In the year 698 from the founding of the City [of Rome], Gaius Julius 
the Dictator, having subdued these regions, founded the castle of Cleves.) 


This inscription is actually of 15th-century manufacture. The forger has gone 
to the trouble of conveying the impression of ancient authenticity in how the 
date is given. He has demonstrated the skill of dating ab urbe condita (‘count- 
ing from the foundation of the city of Rome’), which is also the title of Livy’s 
renowned history. He was also clever enough not to use Arabic but Roman nu- 
merals. He was also at pains to interweave the origins of Cleves with Roman 
history by connecting the foundation of the city with the time of presence of 
the historic Caesar in Gaul (58—51/50 BC) and thus with his successful military 
offensive that led to the conquest of omnia Gallia (57—55 BC), and even more 
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specifically with his campaign of the year 55 BC, when Caesar reached the 
Rhine and gained a decisive victory over the Tentheri and Usipetes. The forger 
was therefore very familiar with Roman historiography. He had gathered the 
exact chronological data by reading the Commentarii de bello Gallico, Caesar's 
account of his campaign in Gaul. The year 55 BC he then neatly turned into an 
ab urbe condita dating: 753-55 = 698 A.U.c. The forger has so aptly linked the 
claimed foundation to real history that he gave the impression that the founda- 
tion had been occasioned by a certain historical event. It must have been plau- 
sible to all comers that the Roman commander, having pushed ahead to the 
banks of the Rhine, wanted to hold this favourable military boundary and that 
he therefore had a fort with a watchtower built. The forger and his audience 
also knew that for centuries, the Rhine had formed the outer limit (limes) of 
the Roman Empire, and that there had been a plethora of military forts along 
these limes. So far, so good. 

Yet this inscription is a forgery after all. This is shown firstly by the fact 
that the forger calls Caesar “C. Julius Dictator" (“Gaius Julius the Dictator"). 
In 55 BC, Caesar did not yet bear the title of Dictator; he would only take it 
after his victory in the Civil War. Even had Caesar held the office of dictator in 
in 55 BC, he would never have mentioned it in a building inscription! In addi- 
tion, “C. Julius Dictator" is in any case not an authentic ancient representation 
of Caesar's name but a form used by mediaeval and humanist historians. Nor 
is the use of the letter J consistent with the conventions of Ancient Roman 
epigraphy, where Julius is always spelled IVLIVS. It is also significant that in 
Roman building inscriptions, the ab urbe condita formula was not how dates 
were given; instead, the consuls for the year in question were named. The cor- 
rect epigraphic date for 55 BC would thus have been: CN. POMPEIO. ET. M. 
CRASSO. COSS. (= CONSULIBUS). The verb fundavit is also inappropriate in 
the building inscription of a defensive tower. After all, it was completely absurd 
to write of a defensive tower that it had been ‘founded’. To the Romans, utili- 
tarian architecture was of a completely different order than grand, prestigious 
buildings such as temples and basilicas. Civil engineering works were simply 
‘built’, not ‘founded’. What is more, the forger did not take into account the fact 
that the Ancient Romans never called military forts arx (‘castle’), but rather 
castra and castella. Arx would be the mot juste for the Acropolis in Athens or 
the Capitol in Rome, but not for a military fort along the Rhine. Be he well 
aware of Roman history, the forger was not familiar with Roman epigraphy. 

It is interesting to consider how a learned humanist antiquarian responded 
to this forgery. As an example, we shall take the Dutch humanist Stephanus 
Pighius (1520-1604, Fig. 73), who lived in Cleves in the last quarter of the 
16th century, who engaged with local history there and who in his work 
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FIGURE 73 

Stephanus Pighius 
(1520-1604), former secretary 
to Cardinal Granvelle, tutor of 
the crown prince of the Duchy 
of Cleves during the prince’s 
Italian grand tour (1574-1575) 
and then canon and antiquary 
at nearby Xanten. Unknown 
artist, 60.5 x 79 cm 

IMAGE © HISTORISCH 
MUSEUM DEVENTER 


Hercules Prodicius (completed 1584) commented on this inscription and the 
Roman past of Cleves.!62 

Firstly, it is clear that Pighius attaches more credence to the informa- 
tion offered in the inscription than to the tradition handed down according 
to which Cleves had been founded as early as 300 BC. A written source out- 
weighs a rumour. Pighius took the information given on the stone seriously, 
but on the basis of his epigraphic knowledge, he immediately observed that 
this could not possibly be a stone from Roman times. According to him, it 
was a memorial stone which the princes of Cleves had set up in the courtyard 
(atrium) of the castle as a reverent reminder of the Roman past. He found that 
it was a mediaeval inscription, although without resorting to the word ‘falsifi- 
cation’ By analysing the contents of the inscription, he came to the conclusion 
that it could not be ruled out that Cleves had been founded by Caesar, but that 
by the same token, that could not be proven. Pighius confirms that Caesar was 
the first Roman general to place forts along the Rhine, but observes at the same 
time that neither Caesar nor Tacitus makes mention of a castellum Clivense 
or castra Clivensia. Pighius also knew that most Roman castella or castra did 
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not come from Caesar’s time but from the later imperial era (the first and 
second centuries AD). He gives as example the neighbouring town of Xanten, 
his own place of residence, to which he had restored the name Colonia (Ulpia) 
Traiana. It was founded under Emperor Trajan (98-117 AD); the adjacent 
Castra Vetera under Emperor Augustus. Castra Vetera is often mentioned by 
Tacitus, but never a ‘castellum Clivense. For this reason, Pighius suspects 
that Cleves was not founded until the time of Emperor Hadrian and, as be- 
fits a self-confident humanist textual critic, he restores the name Arx Clivensis 
to Colonia Aelia (= ‘City of Hadrian’). Thus a new Roman city was born: 
Colonia Aelia = Cleves. 

It is remarkable that Pighius questioned the Roman authenticity of the doc- 
ument, since the Hercules Prodicius was dedicated to Johann Wilhelm, Duke 
of Cleves (1562-1609). Clearly, Pighius had the boldness to place the purity of 
academic reasoning above self-interest. It is not known whether the Dukes 
of Cleves took any retributive measures against this conscientious academ- 
ic. What is known is that they continued to attach great importance to the 
‘Caesar’ inscription and the city’s supposed foundation by Julius Caesar. This 
even led to the situation that sometime after the publication of the Hercules 
Prodicius, they replaced the stone inscription with a more prestigious, ‘more 
authentic’ inscription on a metal plate. Interestingly enough, this inscription 
was an improved version of the old one: the unsuitable verb fundavit was re- 
placed by aedificavit (‘built’ instead of ‘founded’); ab urbe was made more au- 
thentic by supplementing it with condita; his by fortifying it to hisce (= ‘after 
subduing these parts hereabouts ...’). The anachronistic Julius Dictator’, how- 
ever, oddly remained. Curiously, this inscription was still used in the 19th cen- 
tury to prove the ‘Roman past’ of Cleves.!® In retrospect, it was precisely the 
critic Pighius who ensured that the false inscription was widely known about, 
by publishing it in his Hercules Prodicius. Pighius, incidentally, was not correct 
in his assumption that Cleves went back to a colonia that had been founded by 
Emperor Hadrian. Cleves was not founded by the Romans at all: it had arisen 
as a mediaeval settlement around a knightly castle of the uth century. The 
name Clivensis, likewise, has no Latin origin. Clivensis (= of Cleves) actually de- 
rives from the Germanic noun klif (rock), namely the rock on which the proud 
uth-century knight's castle was built. 

To falsify Roman inscriptions, it was not necessary to imitate a Roman 
stone. It was merely sufficient to ‘transcribe’ an (allegedly extant) inscription 
and to publish it in that form. This was the case with a building inscription 
that related to the Arena in Verona.!6* This impressive amphitheatre in the city 
centre testified of the Roman origin, and thus of the age and grandeur, of the 
city.165 Every work on the history of Verona accorded the building an important 
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FIGURE 74 Verona, amphitheatre (‘Arena’), 30 AD, 138 x 110 m. Outer ring largely destroyed by 
an earthquake in 117 
IMAGE © HUBERTUS GÜNTHER 


place. In 16th-century antiquarian works, it was compared to the most famous 
Roman amphitheatre of all, the Colosseum in Rome. However, the outer ring 
of the building in Verona comes off poorly against the Colosseum for architec- 
tural finishes. Unlike the Colosseum, which is adorned with an accumulation 
of elegant Doric, Ionic and Corinthian half-pillars, Verona used robust Tuscan 
pilasters as decoration, half hidden behind heavy rustica blocks (Fig. 74). 

The Bolognese architect Sebastiano Serlio (1475-1554) was the author of 
a leading architectural treatise which would go on to establish the canon of 
Renaissance architecture: the Sette libri d'architettura (1528-54). In the fourth 
volume (1537), the classical ordering systems are explained; the third volume 
(1540) describes the relevant architectural examples from Ancient Rome and 
other parts of Italy. Strikingly, Serlio notes that Verona's amphitheatre was 
not a good stylistic example. It was in no way eligible as a canonical example. 
According to him, it did not even deserve the designation ‘Ancient Roman, 
since it was built in the maniera tedescha, the style of the Gothic barbarians 
who had destroyed the Roman Empire. This was, as one can imagine, not ex- 
actly what one wanted to hear in Verona. 

Torello Sarayna, the author of the new city guide to the antiquities of Verona, 
which appeared in the same year, 1540, was scathing about the 'careless' and 
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‘wrong’ comments made by Serlio. For this reason alone, Sarayna argued, he 
must not have had any idea of the Arena, because he had “never seen it with his 
own eyes”.166 It was now important to prove the authentic Roman origin of the 
Arena beyond any doubt. With that in mind, a new ‘document’ was conjured 
up: a building inscription. This was done in order to show that not only was the 
Arena founded by a famous Roman, but that it was even much older than the 
Roman Colosseum, which had been founded c. 80 AD by the Flavian emperors. 
This inscription, it was claimed, had turned up in the San Frediano church in 
far-off Lucca. This was a clever location to ‘discover’ such a stone document 
since in this church some spolia and inscriptions of the amphitheatre of Lucca 
are stored. By result the story may have sounded convincing to Veronese anti- 
quarians. Nobody in Verona had ever seen the stone himself: the whole story 
is based on the concoction of a Veronese count from 1526.167 According to this 
inscription, Verona Amphitheatre was established by one L.Q. Flaminius in 
250 BC. The inscription reads as follows: 


L.Q. FLAMINIVS ROMAN. CONS. AC VNIVERSAE 
GRECIAE DOMITOR, AMPHITHEATRVM VERONE 
SVMPTIBVS PROPRIIS A FVNDAMENTIS EREXIT 
ANNO AB VRBE CONDITA 

DIII. 


(L.Q. Flaminius, consul of the Romans and conqueror of all Greece, set 
the amphitheatre of Verona upon its foundations, at his own expense, in 
the year 503 from the foundation of Rome [= 250 BC].) 


How did this forger set about his work? In this case, again, he seems to have 
some knowledge of Roman history, this time particularly drawn from Livy. 
There was indeed a Roman politician named Lucius Quinctius Flamininus who 
had been a consul.!68 This Lucius was the brother of the much better-known 
Titus Quinctius Flamininus, who fought King Philip v of Macedonia and in 
194 BC triumphed over the Hellenic king.!6° Lucius Quinctius Flamininus was 
indeed, in the year of his consulate, 192 BC, located in northern Italy for a mili- 
tary campaign against the rebellious tribe of the Ligurians.!”° Prior to that, he 
had been campaigning in Greece for a few years on the side of his brother 
Titus against Philip v. Our forger now claims that Lucius erected Verona 
Amphitheatre when going to war against the Ligurians, as a consul. For the 
dating, he uses the ab urbe condita model which he knew from Livy, and which 
seemed authentic to his mind. Unfortunately for him, there are many absurdi- 
ties in this fabricated inscription. 
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Firstly, he mixed up the nomen gentile (family name) of the politician, 
Quinctius, with his first name, Quintus, as is apparent from the fact that he 
used the abbreviation Q. (= Quintus). Secondly, he spelled the cognomen 
Flamininus erroneously as ‘Flaminius’ (which, if it existed, would be the form 
taken by a nomen gentile). Probably, this has to do with the fact that he mis- 
takenly considered ‘Quinctius’ a first name. The following name would then 
have to be a nomen gentile, hence the odd ‘Flaminius’. Thirdly, he incorrectly 
gave the year of Lucius’ consulate: 503 A.U.C. = 250 BC. In 250 BC, the hero in 
question was unfortunately not even born! The correct year of his consulate is 
not 503 A.U.c. but would be 565 A.U.c. Moreover, as described above, building 
inscriptions were never dated in the ab urbe condita style. Furthermore, the ep- 
igraphic abbreviation for ‘consul’ here is wrong: it should have been COS, not 
CONS. Moreover, the formulation ROMAN. CONS. (‘Consul of the Romans’) 
is nonsensical, as a consul is by definition a consul of the Romans. Naturally, no 
such formulation was used in authentic inscriptions. Furthermore, the forger 
was unaware of the fact that between 300 and 100 BC no stone buildings for 
gladiatorial games yet existed.!”! If gladiator fights even took place during this 
time, they were hosted in temporary wooden constructions. The Verona Arena 
has since been properly dated to around 30 to 40 AD.!7? It is by no means clear 
why a Roman consul in Verona would have wanted to fund an amphitheatre 
out of his own pocket, anyway. That would only be explicable if he were con- 
nected to the city by birth or citizenship, yet Lucius Quinctius was not a citizen 
of Verona. 

Because of the numerous incongruities here, a number of scholars must 
have grasped that it had to be a forgery. But not everyone was so sensible. For 
example, Leandro Alberti cited the inscription as an authentic document in 
his travel guide to Italy, which appeared in 1550.7? The Venetian architect 
Vincenzo Scamozzi copied out the text of the inscription in the margin of 
his copy of Serlio's book.!”* For the sake of clarity, Scamozzi noted that “503 
years after the foundation of Rome" was equivalent to 3715 years after the 
creation of the world and 934 years after the fall of Troy (demostrate a essere 
del 3715 della creatione del mondo e 934 della destrutione di Troja). It is note- 
worthy that Scamozzi wrote this note directly opposite Serlio's text on Verona 
Amphitheatre, emphatically as a reply to his statements giving a late dating. He 
gave the somewhat rustic architecture of the Tuscan pilasters a more positive 
spin: rather than being a dumpish, barbarous imitation of Roman architecture, 
he regarded them as a very ancient, and thus venerable, predecessor. Roman 
Verona was presented in this interpretation as the cradle of later, monumental 
Roman architecture.!/5 
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4 ‘New’ Classical Works 


Suddenly ‘rediscovered’ written documents had the greatest impact if they 
came from periods that were little documented in the traditional, generally 
used historical works. A case in point was Etruscan culture, about which not 
much was known. The Roman historians of antiquity apparently had no need 
to describe the once-mighty Etruscan empire and its military and political vi- 
cissitudes. Even Etruscan writing and language were a great mystery in Early 
Modern times. The only known fact was that the Etruscans had lived in central 
Italy. Their material remains were found there: cemeteries (necropoleis), burial 
chambers with wall paintings and sarcophagi, utensils, weapons, jewellery, 
and also remnants of city walls, city gates, temples and homes. 

The remnants of Etruscan culture possessed great value in Tuscany in help- 
ing to legitimate the Duchy of Florence. The Etruscans were considered a 
source of political clout. In Chapter 3, we already saw that the Tuscan rulers 
were eager to present themselves as descendants of the Etruscans. Seen in that 
light, it is understandable that they wanted to learn more about the Etruscans 
and, of course, preferably to wield facts with which they could substantiate 
their claim to power. The Etruscans were especially suitable as a source of le- 
gitimacy, because this could help underscore the independence of the Tuscan 
state from Rome and from the Papal State. That was also the ideological back- 
ground to the showcasing of the Etruscan chimaera discussed in Chapter 3. 
The strong need to highlight the Etruscan past was felt both by the state as a 
whole and by the ruling Medici clan and the Tuscan cities, noble families and 
intellectuals in their own right. Nothing was more welcome than new ‘proofs’ 
testifying to this home-grown, high-quality culture that had supposedly blos- 
somed long before the arrival of the Romans. 

This consideration applied, for example, to the Tuscan town of Volterra, 
which today is an insignificant provincial town but which in the Early Modern 
period was of economic importance due to its alum mines and which in 
Etruscan times was a member of the renowned Twelve City League. Due to 
its location on a 550-metre (over 1,500 ft.) high mountain ridge, the city re- 
sembles a vast fortress. Its Etruscan name was Velahtri, from which the Latin 
name Volaterrae (and its Italian name Volterra) was later derived. The Etruscan 
origins of Volterra were still very visible in the 16th century, partly due to the 
seven-kilometre-long, largely preserved city wall and a city gate, the Porta 
dellArco, which is still visible today (Fig. 75). How great the significance and 
power of the Etruscan Velahtri must have been was something one could 
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FIGURE 75 Volterra. Etruscan city gate, Porta dell’Arco, fourth/third century BC 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


readily deduce from the length of the Etruscan city wall, which was almost 
twice as long as the late mediaeval wall. 

The exact fate of this glorious city, however, remained a complete mys- 
tery. In the early 17th century, a young nobleman from Volterra became par- 
ticularly intrigued by this mysterious Etruscan past of the city. His name was 
Curzio Inghirami (1614-55) and he was the descendant of a leading family of 
Volterra. In 1634, the then 19-year-old Inghirami was fishing near his family es- 
tate in Scornello with his sister, when, as he recounts, he made a marvellous 
archaeological find: a leather tube containing an ‘antique’ scroll, just like paper 
(replete, as it turned out later, with a 17th-century watermark!). According to 
Inghirami, this scroll was written in the first half of the first century BC, at the 
time of Sulla.!76 

The scroll contained prophesies of the future, made by an Etruscan priest, 
an augur, named Prosperus Fesulanus (‘Prosperus of Fiesole, a small town 
in the Florentine hills). One of the predictions concerned a known historical 
fact, the Catiline Conspiracy (64-63 BC). A little while later, Inghirami, to- 
gether with his teacher Domenico Vadorini and some agricultural labourers, 
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found a number of casings containing scrolls of ‘paper’, all written by the same 
Prosperus. 

The information contained in the recovered works filled a large gap in the 
current state of knowledge concerning Etruscan culture. For one thing, it 
described the laws and customs of the ancient Etruscans, the origins of vari- 
ous Etruscan cities (including Rome) and the history up to and including the 
time of Sulla. It was jolly fortunate that the priest Prosperus had written his 
notes not in Etruscan but in Latin: this way, they could be read and under- 
stood in the 17th century. In order to make the works appear more reliable, 
‘Etruscan characters’ were added here and there throughout the text. For this 
touch, Inghirami had invented a kind of fantasy language. The priest’s proph- 
esies also had a fantasy name: scarith. ‘scarith’: such a mysterious word had to 
be Etruscan. 

A few years after his ‘discovery, Inghirami published the new ‘documents’ 
in a luxurious edition entitled Etruscarum antiquitatum fragmenta, enriched 
with impressive images.!”” One of the prints, designed by his teacher Vadorini, 
shows Inghirami’s reconstruction of the complete Etruscan city of Volterra 
(Fig. 76). 

How did Inghirami proceed with his reconstruction of Velahtri? In the title 
of his plan, he says that he based his reconstruction on the extant archaeologi- 
cal ‘monuments’ and ‘traces’ (ex monumentis et vestigiis antiquitatis desump- 
tus). This is an outright lie. Inghirami fills the entire space between the long 
Etruscan city wall and the mediaeval walls with Etruscan architecture which 
he has entirely summoned from his own imagination. After all, that space was 
derelict at the time. If there had been ruins, one should have been able to see 
them. It would also have been possible to do excavations or at least trial digs in 
this area, but Inghirami was not at all up for that: he considered the imagina- 
tive guesswork which he presented to the viewer as a much more attractive way 
of going about things. For example, in the ‘tabula rasa’ area, Inghirami even 
deposits two Roman amphitheatres. Had he, then, found traces of such? The 
answer must be no, since no stone amphitheatres were built in the Etruscan 
period (c. 700-c. 100 BC). 

Inghirami, however, was determined to ascribe the renowned architectur- 
al category of the amphitheatre to the mysterious Etruscan culture. He was 
presumably inspired in this regard by ancient literary sources which claimed 
that gladiatorial battles went back in religious terms originally to an Etruscan 
rite, namely ritual battles with human sacrifices as part of the death cult. If 
gladiatorial battles took place in Etruscan times, Inghirami reasons, then they 
must have had amphitheatres too. Remarkably enough, the amphitheatre on 
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the print resembles the location and style of construction at the Colosseum in 
Rome. In Inghirami’s archaeological fantasy composition, Volterra surpasses 
even the great Rome. For, as can be seen on the map, Volterra had not only one 
stone amphitheatre, but even a second one (!). In the neighbourhood of the 
city that is to the left on the map, we see one which in shape is identical to the 
amphitheatre at the top of the map. 

Also striking are Inghirami's temples of Volterra. Inghirami had ‘discovered’ 
Etruscan temples in essential form. Interestingly enough, the round temple 
in the left-hand section of the city looks very much like the Baptistery of 
Florence, which was regarded as an ancient temple of Mars in Early Modern 
times, as mentioned above. The Florentine ‘Temple of Mars’ was dated to the 
first century BC, but Volterra had a similar ‘temple’ from the time of the an- 
cient Etruscans. Volterra not only exceeded Rome but even Florence, the capi- 
tal of Tuscany. The western part of the reconstructed city is very similar to the 
city map of ancient Florence, with the Baptistery central in both instances. 
Outside the city walls of Inghirami's ‘ancient Volterra, more round temples can 
be seen, in dedicated temple complexes surrounded by walls. Yet Inghirami 
does not leave it at that. Mediaeval Volterra, which occupied the central part 
of the larger Etruscan Volterra, occupied a central place in the reconstruction 
that he made. He created an ancient precursor for each of the most impor- 
tant public buildings in the mediaeval city. The modern fortress, built not so 
long before his own time, at the western city gate is referred to as an Etruscan 
arx (fort); the town hall (the palazzo comunale) in the heart of the city as the 
curia (council building) (Fig. 77). The cathedral is not there yet (according to 
Inghirami, it was an authentic Christian building from later times), but the 
octagonal baptistery behind it is: according to him, it is the Etruscan Templum 
Penatum (Fig. 78). The only antique building on this map that can actually be 
traced is the Theatrum in the city centre: the notable Roman (not Etruscan!) 
theatre that was built at the foot of the central hillside above which the city 
centre arose (Fig. 79). 

Actually, Inghirami’s forgery was not accepted by all contemporaries. The 
publication of the Etruscarum antiquitatum fragmenta elicited considerable 
pushback in Rome. Not long after the ‘edition’ of the strange new ‘documents’, 
a paper was published by Leone Allacci, a learned Greek working in Rome 
in the service of Cardinal Barberini, who later became director of the Papal 
Library, the Bibliotheca Apostolica. In this rebuttal, the ‘edition’ was exposed in 
detail as a forgery. Allacci’s commentary was more successful than Inghirami’s 
‘edition’ of the forged documents. Whereas nowadays hardly any copies of the 
Etruscarum antiquitatum fragmenta can be found, we have dozens of copies of 
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FIGURE 76 Reconstruction of Etruscan-era Volterra, from Inghirami's Etruscarum 
antiquitatum fragmenta, 1637 
IMAGE © BIBLIOTHECA THYSIANA, LEIDEN 
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FIGURE 77 Detail of Inghirami's 1637 map, with the Palazzo Communale depicted as curia 
(no. 18) at the bottom left and the baptistery (at the centre) interpreted as the 
ancestral temple (no. 86) 
IMAGE © BIBLIOTHECA THYSIANA, LEIDEN 


Allacci’s refutation, the Animadversiones in Etruscarum antiquitatum fragmen- 
ta ab Inghiramio edita (Objections to Inghirami’s Publication of the Fragments 
of Etruscan Antiquity), and it went through several editions.1”8 

How Allacci exposed the falsification makes for fascinating reading. He 
based his rebuttal not so much on archaeology (which was, as we have seen 
before, still in its infancy) but on the language, in this case an accurate analysis 
of Latin. The scrolls were supposed to come from the first century BC; there- 
fore, the language had to be authentic Latin of that period. However, Allacci 
shows that the syntactical constructions in Prosperus’ text bear no relation to 
Golden Age Latin but are ‘barbarisms’ flowing from the pen of a not particu- 
larly gifted later writer. An even stronger argument is the orthography of the 
writing. Allacci shows that the Latin orthography of Antiquity was not used 
but instead an Italianate spelling system often used from the Late Middle Ages 
onwards. Instead of tyrannis, the forger wrote ‘tirannis’; instead of Thraces, 
‘Traces’; and there are many examples besides that could be mentioned. 
Even his own name, as well as the name of his native country, native city and 
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FIGURE 78 Vista from tower of Volterra Town Hall with the 
octagonal Romanesque baptistery, which Inghirami 
averred had been constructed in Etruscan times as a 
‘templum penatum’ 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


FIGURE 79  Volterra's Roman theatre at the foot of the old city hill, early first century AD 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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place of residence, the supposed Etruscan priest failed to spell properly. He 
called himself ‘Ethruscus’ instead of Etruscus, ‘Thuscus’ rather than Tuscus, 
‘Fesulanus’ instead of Faesulanus, and ‘Prosperus’ (a form anachronistic to first- 
century BC Latin; Prosper would have been accurate). He calls his residence 
‘Vulterra’ instead of the antique Latin Volaterrae.!’9 In short, the manuscript 
of ‘Vulterra’ could not by any stretch of the imagination be authentic. While 
Inghirami had ‘filled’ a gap in knowledge, he had obviously overplayed his 
hand by claiming that he had done so on the basis of ancient documents. 
Young Inghirami was too inexperienced a Latinist, too weak a philologist. 
Consequently, he failed to convince. 

Considering that Allacci left nothing unscathed in Curzio Inghirami’s 
wretched Latin, Inghirami could in hindsight perhaps better have written his 
‘priestly prophecy’ in Etruscan; after all, that was a language not understood by 
anyone. Any interpretation he offered of it could therefore not have been read- 
ily refuted. In that respect, Annio da Viterbo (c. 1437-1502), known as a master 
forger, had been smarter a century earlier.!8° This Annio suddenly came up with 
a unique document, using which he showed that his native city of Viterbo had 
roots going back to the time of Egyptian civilisation. According to Annio, the 
document in question was written in Egyptian hieroglyphs. Compared with his 
later forgeries, this first of his deceptions was almost innocuous. On this occa- 
sion, he did not manufacture the artefact that was meant to provide the proof; 
at any rate, he did not cobble it together himself. Rather, the stone with ‘hiero- 
glyphics’ was something every inhabitant of his home town of Viterbo could 
see every day: an alabaster relief affixed to the cathedral pulpit of San Lorenzo. 

What exactly was this object supposed to prove? As we have seen in an 
earlier Chapter, it was an unassailable truth, transmitted by the Bible, that all 
mankind descended from Noah and his sons. There was scope for debate as to 
exactly how this had happened. A direct link from one’s country or city to Noah 
was of course the most favourable option. Annio therefore wished to prove that 
the foundation of Viterbo went right back to Noah and his sons. In his version, 
Noah and his sons landed in Italy about a century after the flood (like Aeneas 
in Virgil’s account). After first settling in the hills near Rome, they founded the 
city of Vetulonia, the ancient name for Viterbo. Since Noah lived to be 700 years 
old according to the Biblical account, this was a possible version. Five centu- 
ries later, Viterbo was menaced by evil giants. Descendants of Noah’s of equal 
longevity, namely his ‘grandson’ Osiris, king of Egypt, and his ‘son’ Hercules of 
Egypt (Hercules Äigyptiacus), then delivered the city from these perilous ogres. 
This story is reminiscent of other mediaeval foundational stories: for example, 
that of Antwerp, as discussed in Chapter 2. 
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In 1492, Annio claimed to have found archaeological evidence for this foun- 
dation legend: an ancient relief with Egyptian hieroglyphs, which he had ‘de- 
ciphered’!®! This was the aforementioned alabaster relief in Viterbo Cathedral 
(Figs. 80 and 81). The relief was, according to Annio, situated in the cathedral 
because in the Etruscan era this had been the temple of Hercules /Egyptiacus. 
When, later on, this temple came to serve as the Christian church, “our ances- 
tors, as Annio explains, “deliberately spared the relief, because they wanted 
to honour the eternal memory of the antiquity of our city”. “This pillar [in fact 
it was a relief],” he goes on, “was originally sculpted for the triumphal arch 
of Osiris, in the sacred Egyptian script [= hieroglyphics], in the form of birds, 
heads and trees, of which the [ancient] authors often speak”.18? 


FIGURE 80 Viterbo, San Lorenzo, c. 1200. Annio regarded 
this church as originally having been a temple to 
Hercules Egypticus. He informs us that he combined 
its marmo osiriano with components of the church's 
Romanesque pulpit, which he—in true humanist 
style—called the rostrum 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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FIGURE 81 Annio da Viterbo's marmo osiriano 
IMAGE © VITERBO, MUSEO CIVICO 


On these relief fragments, which are currently preserved in the Museo Civico 
di Viterbo and which actually originate from the 12th (middle section) and 13th 
(heads to the left and right) centuries, a tree is depicted in the middle section 
with a vine wrapped around it. That it is a vine is clear from its leaves and 
grapes. On the vine, there are two birds at the bottom. There is a nest at the top 
of the tree. A lizard is crawling up the base of the tree. Annio, who erroneously 
assumed that hieroglyphics consisted exclusively of ideographs, claimed that 
these ‘characters’ should be read in the following way. The central tree was 
the sign for Osiris. The lizard, which Annio took for a crocodile, he interpreted 
as a dangerous, huge monster. Annio offered no interpretation for the vine, 
however. According to Annio, this alleged hieroglyphic text depicted the battle 
between good (the tree, or Osiris) and evil (the crocodile, or monster). The 
birds were threatened by the crocodile, which sought to devour them, while 
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FIGURE 82 

The hieroglyph for Osiris. Detail of the 
Choe Stele from Abydos, c. 1850 BC 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM VAN 
OUDHEDEN, LEIDEN 


Osiris (= the tree, the good) protected them from evil. Annio interpreted the 
birds very specifically as the inhabitants of Viterbo. Osiris was affording them 
protection by allowing them to build nests in the top of his crown. The top left- 
hand corner depicted Osiris, the top right the Egyptian Muse or Osiris’ niece, 
‘Sais-Xantho‘.!83 In his later forgeries, Annio would go on to explain what ex- 
actly the family ties between Osiris and Sais-Xantho were.!9* 

In fact, Annio could not decipher the hieroglyphic script at all: he had never 
seen authentic hieroglyphics with his own eyes. Otherwise, he would imme- 
diately have realised that a complex composite image, as can be seen on the 
relief, could never be an Egyptian hieroglyph. The real hieroglyphic sign for 
Osiris was not actually a tree, but an eye with a throne underneath and a styl- 
ised, seated mummy (Fig. 82). Osiris had nothing to do with a vine, nor did 
he fight against giants or ogres. He was the god of the underworld and of the 
fertilising annual spate of the Nile. Annio even erred with his interpretation of 
the ‘crocodile’. A little reptile like a lizard cannot, of course, be a credible em- 
blem for a dangerous, huge monster. Moreover, no-one who was familiar with 
such natural history as was known at the time (e.g. Pliny’s Naturalis Historia) 
thought that crocodiles could climb trees. In short, Annio’s interpretation of 
this ‘evidence’ was utterly wide of the mark. However, his interpretation was 
difficult to refute immediately, since hieroglyphics had not yet been deci- 
phered. Nevertheless, the city council of Viterbo was particularly pleased with 
Annio’s explanation of the alleged hieroglyphics. 

Pope Alexander v1, who visited Viterbo the following year (1493), was also 
very impressed by the relief when he was spun the yarn that it had only re- 
cently emerged from an Etruscan burial chamber. Annio was immediately 
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FIGURE 83 Vatican, private rooms of Pope Alexander vr (the Borgia Apartment). Ceiling 
painted with the ‘death and burial of Osiris’, frescoes by Pinturicchio, 1492-1495 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


commissioned by the Pope to ‘edit’ the papal family tree in such a way that 
his family, the Borgias, should acquire an Egyptian origin, too. No problem 
for Annio: he duly ‘proved’ that Alexander v1 was a descendant of Osiris and 
Isis.185 As a reward, Alexander vı made him the court theologian of the Curia 
(Magister Sacri Palatii Apostolici). Subsequently, in his private quarters in the 
Vatican (the Borgia apartment), the Pope had Pinturicchio depict the death 
and burial of his supposed ancestor Osiris in a ceiling fresco (Fig. 83). After his 
death, Osiris would return to earth as a bull and be worshipped as a god—by 
fortunate coincidence, the bull happened to be the symbol of the Borgia fam- 
ily, also sported on the papal coat of arms of Alexander v1! 


5 Masterful Falsifications: Annio da Viterbo’s ‘Textual Editions’ 


The success that Annio had with his Osiris tale made him eager for more. In 
the eye of his imagination, a magnificent new palace of ancient history arose, 
greater and more splendid than all that had been handed down: a palace that 
would contain all cultures, languages and events, whose every part would be 
connected, a building that was in every respect fine and ‘complete’. The whole 
history of Antiquity would be retold. The Etruscan empire, with Viterbo as its 
capital, would become the centre of the world, the oldest and noblest empire 
of Europe, the direct inheritance of the descendants of Noah, the historical 
link between Orient and Occident. According to Annio, there was so much to 
tell, but he wanted to tell as little as possible of it in his own name. Far more 
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authority would derive from ancient sources, works by Classical authors. 
Fortunately, he had a great knowledge of Classical literature, and so he knew 
that over the centuries many classical works had been lost. This was especially 
the case in late Antiquity, as a result of the transition from writing on papyrus 
to parchment. It is estimated that only a fifth of all ancient texts have come 
down to us; the rest were lost. However, titles of lost works and quoted frag- 
ments appear in the surviving texts. 

Annio came up with the brilliant idea of ‘finding’ a number of such lost 
works. Based on this idea, he compiled a monumental corpus of ‘recovered’ 
works, running to seventeen volumes, with fourteen historiographical works 
in Latin, in which the history of Antiquity was told afresh. Annio had written 
all these works himself, but formally he only featured as publisher and com- 
mentator of the texts (1498).186 Several of these works were even great desid- 
erata, for they were ones often mentioned and quoted in the extant literature. 
Two examples are the famous Origines (Origin Accounts) by Cato the Elder 
(234-149 BC), of which no fewer than 140 fragments were scattered, and the 
history of Fabius Pictor (born 254 BC), which was sometimes given the title 
Annales and sometimes referred to as Romaika. Cato was a particularly impor- 
tant source for Annio, because his work not only told the early history of Rome 
but also of many other cities and peoples on the Italian peninsula, whereas 
most other Roman historiographers spoke exclusively of Rome. Annio gave 
Cato’s work a title that brings just this aspect to the fore: De origine gentium 
et urbium Italicarum—‘On the Origin of the Peoples and Cities of Italy. The 
title of Fabius Pictor's supposed work was one completely fabricated by Annio: 
De aureo saeculo et de origine urbis Romae—' On the Golden Age and the Origin 
of the City of Rome. Apparently, he thought that Fabius had written only about 
the earliest history of Rome, but in fact he treated the whole history of the 
city from the foundation up to his own time. Moreover, it had escaped Annio's 
notice that Fabius actually wrote in Greek. Suddenly, a Latin Fabius appeared. 

One of the most important newly 'discovered' texts was the work of the 
Babylonian priest Berossos (‘Berosus’), a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great's, who c. 290 BC had written a history of the Babylonian Empire in 
Greek with the title Babylonika and dedicated it to Alexander's successor in 
Asia, Antiochus 1 Soter. Only fragments of the three books of the Babylonika 
were preserved.!8” Quotations from it are encountered, among other sources, 
in the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus and in the early Christian historian 
Eusebius of Caesarea in his world chronicle. Annio, however, did not stop at 
three books, but produced fully five books of Babylonian history. He claimed 
to have derived this work (and others besides) from an Armenian monk 
named Georgius. 
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Another ‘oriental’ text by Annio was written in the name of Manetho. This 
Manetho was an Egyptian priest who had written a history of Egypt in Greek 
c. 250 BC, running from the earliest times to the death of Alexander the Great. 
As in the previous case, only fragments of Manetho’s work were preserved that 
had been transmitted by Flavius Josephus and Eusebius of Caesarea. Again, 
in the case of Manetho’s writings, Annio was able to present a complete text 
thanks to the elusive monk Georgius. 

Using the ‘edition’ of all these recently ‘discovered’ sources, Annio created a 
new image of Antiquity. In his commentary on the texts, Annio fuses biblical 
history, ancient mythology, mediaeval legends and the actual history handed 
down by the well-known authors into a coherent whole with one continu- 
ous chronology. This new continuous history constructed an ancient past for 
Viterbo and Italy and substantiated the city's claim to high nobility and antiq- 
uity using ‘authentic’ documents. For example, Annio’s Berosus described in 
his priestly chronicle the wanderings and deeds of Noah and his descendants 
down to the foundation of Troy. Manetho explained how the Trojans had man- 
aged to escape and how they set foot in various parts of Europe.!88 

The Bible (Genesis 10) mentions the three sons of Noah by name: Ham, 
Shem and Japheth, who with their wives survived the flood on board the 
Ark. The biblical text also gives the names of some of their descendants. The 
descendants of Ham inhabited Mesopotamia and were seen as the ances- 
tors of the Asiatic and African peoples. For instance, the famed Nimrod, the 
first great king of Babel, was a grandson of Ham. Shem was the ancestor of 
the Jewish people, and in his line Abraham was born eight generations later. 
For Europe, Japheth was the most interesting of the sons of Noah, because 
his offspring Gomer and Magog were seen as the ancestors of the various 
European peoples.!5? 

The cunning move by Annio da Viterbo was now to identify these bib- 
lical figures of the postdiluvian era with the gods and heroes of classical 
mythology.!9° Noah was a godly man, according to the Bible account. Hence, 
Noah and the first people must have been genuine believers after the Flood. 
Only later must pagan belief gradually have emerged. Then the sons and 
grandsons of Noah must have been worshipped as gods by their descendants, 
and they also received pagan nicknames that Annio identified with the names 
of the gods in Egyptian, Greek and Roman mythology. According to Annio’s 
conception of history, the ancient gods were originally nothing more than the 
pious sons and grandsons of Noah. 

Noah is equated with Janus, the mythical founder of Italy. His son Ham was 
later called Saturn, and his son Osiris, the king of Egypt, was equated with the 
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ancient chief god, Jupiter. Jupiter's son was Hercules (Hercules ZEgyptiacus), 
who in turn became the ancestor of Dardanus, the founder of Troy. Annio also 
paid much attention to the descendants of Noah’s ‘European’ son Japheth: 
Gomer became the ancestor of the Franks, Samothes (also called Dis) was the 
inventor of writing and his descendants became the founding fathers of the 
Celts: the druids descended from Dryius, the bards from Bardus, and the Celtic 
peoples from one Celtes. Galathes, a grandson of Celtes, would in turn become 
the ancestor of the Gauls. After the Flood, Noah had a number of other chil- 
dren. One was Tuiscon, who, according to Annio’s Berosus, held sway across 
the vast domain between the Black Sea and the Rhine and who became the 
ancestor of the Teutons. In this way, Annio created mythical ancestors for vir- 
tually all European peoples in his ‘textual editions’ and commentaries. His 
‘edition’ of Manetho also mentions a certain Francius, son of Hector, who sup- 
posedly settled in Pannonia after the fall of Troy and subsequently became the 
progenitor of the Franks. This story perfectly matched the existing, mediaeval 
legend about the Trojan origin of the Franks, which made Annio’s finds gain 
even more in credentials. 


6 The Impact of Annio’s Textual Editions 


Annio’s view of the course of the earliest history of the world immediately 
found strong resonance across Europe.!?! Although there were a few critical 
voices that warned of the unreliable nature of Annio’s textual editions, the 
content was for many too good to be untrue. The origin of the European peo- 
ples and their main chiefs, as portrayed in Annio’s commented ‘textual edi- 
tions’ would remain a nursery for royal lineages and national histories until 
the 17th century. For example, the Bavarian historian Johannes Aventinus ad- 
opted the Tuiscon genealogy in his chronicle of Bavaria of 1530, which would 
for a long time be greatly influential in German historiography.?? The pedi- 
gree of the Celtic leaders who supposedly descended from Samothes was read- 
ily incorporated into several works on the earliest history of England and the 
rest of the British Isles, as in John Bale's Illustres maioris Britanniae scriptores 
(1548) and the popular Holinshed’s Chronicles of 1587.1%3 In Sweden, all eyes 
were on Magog, one of the sons of Japheth and the ancestor of the Scythians. 
The Scythians were equated by Pseudo-Berosus with the Goths, who in the 
eighty-eighth year after the Flood supposedly colonised Scandinavia under the 
direction of Magog, thirty years prior to the arrival of Noah-Janus in Italy and 
43 years before the foundation of Babel by Nimrod. In short, the Swedes could 
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thereby lay robust claim to a venerably old history.!9* The list of old Swedish 
kings that John Magnus had put together (see Chapter 3) elaborated on the 
fables concocted by Annio. 

In France, of course, Annio’s story of Francius was seized upon, which fitted 
in nicely with the centuries-old legend that pointed to the same Trojan lin- 
eage for the Franks.!9 The French versions of the story were used as proof that 
French/Frankish culture, in turn, achieved greatness independent of Roman 
dominion and rested on equally ancient roots. Berosus’ story takes an utterly 
anti-Italian, or at least anti-Roman, turn in the version by Guillaume Postel, 
who regarded the whole of Greco-Roman civilisation as a degenerate shadow 
of the high culture of the ancient Near East, a culture which to him was only 
still honoured by the oldest descendants of Noah, namely the French.!?® 

Some historians who probably knew full well how Annio got his ‘sources’ 
came up with an addition to the chronicles of Berosus and Manetho, which 
in turn were based on so-called ‘original texts’ of dubious origin. For example, 
Johannes von Trittheim (Trithemius), in his Compendium sive Breviarium primi 
voluminis annalium sive historiarum, de origine regum et gentis Francorum of 
1515, offered a very detailed history of the Franco-Trojan kings over a period 
of eleven centuries, from the moment around 440 Bc when they arrived in 
Pannonia and founded the city of Sicambria, through to their arrival in Gaul 
under the leadership of Faramond around 400 AD, followed by their kings up 
to and including Pippin in 778, a list of 61 kings in all. This knowledge was 
said to derive from one ‘Hunibald’ an invented old Frankish writer from the 
eighth century, who was said to have had knowledge of even older Scythian 
histories describing the earliest history of the Franks in Central Europe.!?? This 
‘enrichment’ of the earliest French history closed the gap in knowledge and 
was subsequently eagerly adopted by many. In Jean Bouchet's Les anciennes 
et modernes Genealogies des Roys de France et mesmement du Roy Pharamond 
of 1531, a beautiful illustration is given in which Francius, Antenor and Aeneas 
and their followers forsake burning Troy in fraternal unity and go their respec- 
tive ways to Sicambria in Pannonia, Padua and Rome (Fig. 84). On the title 
page of Jacques de Charron’s Histoire universelle of 1621, we find the whole of 
French history summarised in five portraits, depicting Gomer (one of the sons 
of Japheth); Francius the Trojan; Sicamber, the first king of the city of Sicambria 
in Pannonia; and finally Faramond, who would eventually lead his people 
to Gaul. Capping off this illustrious quartet is the contemporary sovereign, 
Louis XIII, shown as their successor at the top of the frontispiece (Fig. 85). 

Somewhat comparably, Frisian history was also enriched with new finds. In 
1590, Suffridus Petrus (1527-97), professor of Classical Languages at Cologne 
and official historian of the States of Friesland, published a study on the hero 
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FIGURE 84 The Fall of Troy and the flight of three bands of Trojans led by 
Francius, Aeneas and Antenor. Wood carving from Jean Bouchet, 
Les anciennes et modernes Genealogies des Roys de France et 
mesmement du Roy Pharamond, 1531 


Friso and the oldest history of Friesland, again based on a supposedly ancient 
manuscript, ‘written in Frisian in Greek script’, that was ‘recovered’. According 
to this story, Friso landed on the Frisian coast in the year 3760 from creation 
(= c.240 BC) and became the first king there. He built a temple there in honour 
of the god Stavo, after which that place would henceforth be called Stavoren. 
He also built a library and a royal palace there, which would later disappear 
back into the sea due to a large tidal wave (Fig. 86).198 

As the 16th century progressed, however, the critical voices expressing their 
doubts as to the authenticity of Annio’s ‘textual editions’ became increasingly 
loud. Convincing counter-arguments came, for example, from the Antwerp 
linguist and historian Goropius Becanus. His critical mind and thorough 
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FIGURE 85 Jacques de Charron, Histoire universelle, Paris 1621. Portrait 
of Louis x111 of France supported by the four founders of 
the French royal lineage (from top left to bottom right): 
Gomer (a son of Japheth), Francius, Sicamber and Faramont 


knowledge of languages did not stop him from launching an imaginative the- 
ory of his own in 1569, however. He claimed in his Origines Antwerpianae (The 
Origins of Antwerp) that Dutch and in particular Antwerp dialect, was the old- 
est language in the world, which must have been spoken by Adam and Eve.!?? 
In the decades that followed, the special attention paid to the biblical lineage 
of peoples and the possible connection with legendary heroes would decrease. 
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FIGURE 86 ‘Friso’, first King of the Frizians and founder of Stavoren, his capital, 
with its temple, depicted by Pieter Feddes van Harlingen in: Martinus 
Hamconius, Frisia seu de viris rebusque Frisiae illustribus libri duo, 
Harlingen 1620, Amsterdam 1623 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


The ever-expanding knowledge of real ancient texts and monuments made 
these stories quite hard to credit. Shortly after publication, Suffridus Petri’s 
account of Friso was dismissed as a myth by the Groningen humanist Ubbo 
Emmius. In the 17th century, the origins of the European peoples were increas- 
ingly being sought in late antiquity, in the era of the migration of peoples. The 
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question of where all those peoples had once upon a time come from in pre- 
historic times was something which people were more and more content to 
leave open. The yarns spun by Annio and his ilk then slowly but surely ended 
up where they had really always belonged, namely in the cupboard of curious 
forgeries and literary-historical fiction. 


7 Who Was Taken In by It All? 


The question remains, then, as to how far the educated readership of the Early 
Modern era actually believed these kinds of mistakes, fanciful interpretations 
and forgeries. The academic frame of reference for correctly identifying mate- 
rial remains was, as we have seen, rather limited. In the absence of recovered 
authentic inscriptions or coins, buildings and artefacts simply could not be 
dated. In the early 16th century, in a letter from the painter Raphael to Pope 
Leo x, we see the first mention of different styles within Ancient Roman sculp- 
ture, but without any precise dating. The Florentine artist and art historian 
Vasari was one of the first, in the mid-16th century, to categorise works of art 
chronologically on the basis of stylistic features: his connoisseur's eye made it 
possible to date approximately the most recent of paintings, from the 14th to 
the mid-16th century. But Vasari’s stylistic analysis was limited to painting and 
to the recent past. Such a method was not developed for architecture at all, let 
alone the architecture of Antiquity and the Middle Ages down to the earliest 
Gothic styles. For this reason, it remained (until the late 18th century) highly 
tricky to give any date for any architecture built prior to the 13th century. 

Sometimes, too, the wish was father to the thought. If it was believed that, for 
example, Germanic culture had been of a high level even outside the bounds 
of the Roman Empire, then there also had to be stone structures that would 
testify to this. For example, around 1500, the German humanist Conrad Celtis 
described the statues beside the entrance of an abbey in southern Germany as 
carved depictions of druids. By doing so, he thought he would render it plau- 
sible that this complex had once been a pagan temple of druids. The abbey in 
question no longer exists, but from Celtis’ description, what he seems to have 
been describing was a Romanesque portal ornamented with images of saints 
or prophets. It is unlikely that a man of Celtis’ calibre would have failed to rec- 
ognised it as such, but his fixation on the Druids, the sage priestly caste which 
he was keen to attribute to the Germans too, and the urge to find material evi- 
dence obviously won out against his sounder judgement.?°° The attribution 
itself was one which, even though he knew himself perhaps better, he appar- 
ently found convincing enough to pass off on his readers. 
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Yet in some cases where Carolingian or Romanesque buildings were inter- 
preted as Ancient Roman, mediaeval sources, such as archival documents, 
were actually already available from which a more accurate date could have 
been drawn. The humanists, however, were not usually impressed by mediae- 
val texts, which by definition they considered to be sloppy, erroneous and un- 
reliable. To them, the only reliable thing was the grandeur of classical Latin and 
Greek literature. Classical writings, however, rarely mention ancient buildings, 
let alone their dating. As a result, it was not usually possible to connect the ex- 
tant remains of ancient buildings in any clear or reliable manner with the texts 
handed down from antiquity. For the same reason, it was difficult or impos- 
sible to contradict or exclude erroneous attributions of buildings. Moreover, 
the assumption being operated on was that the ancient forms had remained 
unchanged for many centuries (often until 1000 or 1100 AD!).2 Although it was 
known when Charlemagne and his dynasty had lived, it was not possible to 
link that chronological information with the buildings that survived from that 
time; consequently, the buildings of the Carolingians were regarded as genuine 
ancient architecture. Or rather, as we have seen above, even if the buildings of 
that period were accorded their correct date, their appearance was considered 
to be equal to that of Ancient Roman architecture. 

All in all, the examples we have considered show that in the 15th, 16th and 
17th centuries, the distinction between ignorance, error, imaginative interpre- 
tation and deliberate falsification is evident in a few cases but by no means 
always. It would be an anachronism to denounce any misconception from 
the Early Modern era as a forgery. The available knowledge was very limited 
at the start of the period. However, the knowledge of Latin philology and his- 
torical linguistics had between roughly 1440 and 1550 already reached a very 
considerable level, while the knowledge of epigraphy and numismatics also 
grew steadily from the beginning of the 16th century and attained a very de- 
cent level in the period between 1550 and 1620. Well-informed archaeologists 
were indeed able to expose counterfeits using that body of knowledge, as we 
have seen in this Chapter. For instance, the learned antiquarius Pighius could, 
around 1600, identify the inscription of Cleves as mediaeval, and the outstand- 
ing philologist and scholar of antiquity Leone Allacci exposed in the 17th 
century the work of the ‘Etruscan’ priest ‘Prosperus Fesulanus’, published by 
Inghirami, as a forgery. But not everyone had the learning of a Pighius or an 
Allacci. Not every humanist was an epigraphicus, numismaticus or antiquarius. 
Not every intellectual was a humanist, Latin philologist or linguist, and not 
every reader was an intellectual. There was a broad spectrum of readers and 
users of texts, a considerable proportion of whom lacked the wherewithal to 
be able to suss out forgeries. For example, the writer of a travel guide around 
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1550, Leandro Alberti, was not well-versed enough to realise that the ‘building 
inscription’ of Verona’s amphitheatre was a forgery. 

In this respect, a diverse picture emerges for the second half of the 16th and 
the whole of the 17th century. The many imaginative constructions of ancient, 
venerable genealogies of royal houses and princely dynasties, of mythical 
founders of cities, or heroic builders of ancestral castles were no longer unani- 
mously believed in the second half of the 16th and in the 17th century??? That 
is to say, some scholars and humanists did not believe them any longer, but 
that does not mean that no-one believed in these constructions any more or 
that they had vanished altogether. They had gradually become part of local or 
dynastic identities and formed part of the fabric of social decorum. It was for 
that reason that such references to an actually fictitious history were honoured 
by many and reinterpreted in word and image, even though some academics 
already had had other, less ill-founded information at their disposal. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Batavians as Ancestors in Early Dutch 
Humanism: Erasmus, Aurelius and Geldenhouwer 


Humanism was a relatively late arrival in the Northern Netherlands, appear- 
ing in the final decades of the 15th century, more than a century after it had 
originated in Italy. Rudolphus Agricola (Roelof Huysman, 1444-85) is often re- 
garded as the first Northern Netherlands Humanist.?0 Agricola was formed by 
a long stay in Italy, where he studied (Pavia), absorbed the ideas of Humanism, 
paid homage to Petrarch and appropriated Humanist rhetoric. Returning to 
the Low Countries, he was something of a rara avis in the intellectual bog land 
of the north, a fish out of water. Agricola made no attempt to praise his native 
region by giving it a heroic antique past. He was more of a world citizen, travel- 
ler and aficionado of Italian Humanism.2°4 

Humanism only got off to a real start in the Northern Netherlands around 
1500, with the generation that included the famous Desiderius Erasmus 
(c. 1469-1536), the Gouda 1542). The sonorous name Aurelius is a toponymic 
calque on his native city of Gouda, whose Dutch name he considered meant 
“gold town’. It is striking that precisely this early generation of Humanists was 
already engaged in the construction of a local, Dutch identity and that they 
were looking for ‘the Antiquity’ of the Northern Netherlands. What kind of 
local antiquity did they design? What were their backgrounds and motives, 
their objectives and desires? What were their basic premises and their per- 
spective, their aims and methods? What sources did they cite and how did they 
interpret them? 


1 The First Dutch Conquest of the “Island of the Batavians”: Erasmus 


It is unknown when exactly (and where) the greatest Dutch Humanist, 
Desiderius Erasmus (Fig. 87), was born. Erasmus himself shrouded his origins 
in mystery, and with good reason. He was the illegitimate son of a priest, con- 
ceived ‘in sin’, even in a persistent sin, because Erasmus had an older brother by 
the same father. In lieu of a family identity, Erasmus constructed a local Dutch 
identity for himself: he portrayed himself in his works as the Roterodamus, 
i.e., the “man from Rotterdam”, and also called himself Hollander. He was also 
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FIGURE 87 The Humanist scholar Desiderius Erasmus at his studies. 
Engraving by Albrecht Dürer, 1526 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


the first to present himself as Batavus: in 1508, he signed off the first edition 
of his masterpiece Adagia, a commented collection of Latin and Greek prov- 
erbs, with a personal Chapter on the proverbial expression Auris Batava (“The 
Batavian Ear”, Adag. 3535).2°° This final Chapter represented the literary device 
of sphragis. Sphragis is the Greek word for “signet ring”; the literary device im- 
plies the author appears somewhere in his work reveals his identity and speaks 
in propria persona about himself. What did Erasmus want to say about him- 
self? He says that he was born in Holland and that Holland is identical with the 
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“Island of the Batavians” that was known to the Roman writers of Antiquity. 
It is in this sense that Erasmus presents himself as Batavus. As evidence, he 
quotes a passage from the Historiae of the Roman writer Tacitus (Book rv)206 
and states that the identification of the Insula Batavorum as Holland was com- 
munis opinio among the scholars of his time.207 

What did his Batavian/Dutch origins mean for Erasmus? He took it to mean 
that he was a civilised, erudite, kind, gracious, friendly, smart, and moreover 
honest and morally upright man, one not inclined to fake, cheat or display 
arrogant or aggressive tendencies. Nothing was further from him than anger, 
lewdness or malice. Furthermore, his Batavian origins meant that he came 
from one of the richest, prosperous and urban areas of Europe, where the cities 
might not be huge but they were very elegantly' constructed. Nowhere in the 
world, says Erasmus, is there a greater proportion of well-educated, civilised 
people. Moreover, the people of these cities have on average very high moral 
standards and they consider morally irreproachable behaviour to outrank ex- 
cellent scholarship.?98 Although the Batavians are not all great scientists, their 
education is nevertheless above average. 

Erasmus' construction of Batavian/Dutch character traits is remarkable. 
It is clearly of great importance to him the inhabitants of the "Island of the 
Batavians" are civilised, courteous, friendly and morally blameless. Although 
they have traits of “noble savages”, of peoples in nature such as the German 
as described by Tacitus, they are—Erasmus claims—anything but wild, 
primitive people. They do not, he claims, display “wildness” (feritas) at all.209 
Interestingly, Erasmus relates the civilisation of the "Islanders" to the traits of 
urbanisation, wealth, trade and highly sophisticated architecture. Taking ac- 
count of modern archaeological knowledge, it is not possible to confirm this 
impression of his:?!? while the Batavian-settled area did at one time fall within 
the boundaries of the Roman Empire, the degree of urbanisation there was cer- 
tainly not high. Although there was a notable oppidum (the town later known 
as Nijmegen), it had been founded not by the Batavians, but by the Romans. 
The Batavians lived in a completely agrarian setting, in villages and small clus- 
ters of farming huts. This was anything but architectural sophistication. Upon 
which assumptions and with what perspective Erasmus based his constructed 
image of the Island of the Batavians is something we shall discuss anon, with 
its ramifications. First, however, the constructions of the Insula Batavorum by 
two other Dutch Humanists, Cornelius Aurelius and Gerard Geldenhouwer, 
will be examined. They would both go on to play a major role at a later stage 
of this debate. 
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2 Scholarly Debates on the “Island of the Batavians”: Aurelius and 
Geldenhouwer (1515-1530) 


Scholarship on the Batavian question tends to cast these two Humanists as the 
two principal opponents in the debate. For example, it has been claimed that 
their difference of opinion could be explained in terms of political and ideo- 
logical motives associated with the war between Holland and Guelders under 
Charles of Guelders in 1507-1508.?!! Yet matters do not seem quite so simple. 
Moreover, this ideological explanation was linked to an inconclusive early dat- 
ing of Aurelius’ two works, the Defensorium and the Elucidarium,?'2 to a time 
before Erasmus had composed his adage Auris Batava (i.e., in 1508).213 In what 
follows, the dating of Aurelius’ writings will not be discussed again.?!* The 
main point here is to gain a firm grasp of the processes and strategies involved 
in the construction of the past: in what frame of discourse did the debate be- 
tween these two Humanists take place? What strategies and methods did they 
deploy for their construction of Batavia? What role did they appoint to which 
sources, and how did they interpret them? What image did they evoke of the 
ancient Batavians? Finally, what aims, yearnings and needs arose from the 
basis of their constructions? Incidentally, it is not our intention here to assess 
these constructions from the current state of archaeological knowledge or to 
decide which of the two was right.?!5 That is a matter that can be summed up 
in one clause: both were wrong. In Roman times, what is now Holland was 
not populated by the Batavians at all, but by the tribe of the Cananefates. The 
salient fact that the ancient Batavians never occupied Holland merely serves 
to render the question of the nature of these constructions and debates even 
more fascinating. 

It should be noted at the outset that these two scholars searching for an ap- 
propriate past for their native soil had a surprising amount in common. Both 
of them came under the influence of the Brothers of the Common Life in their 
younger years,?!6 and both enrolled as monks in the order of the Augustinians: 
Geldenhouwer joined the fellowship of canons of Crozier at Leuven, Aurelius 
the canons of Hemsdonk near Schoonhoven. Both were crowned Poet Laureate 
(poeta laureatus) by Emperor Maximilian 1: Geldenhouwer in 1517, Aurelius in 
an uncertain year, possibly 1508.2!” Both maintained cordial relations with the 
Habsburgs. Both were friends to Erasmus and were demonstrably influenced 
by him. Erasmus had passionate feelings for Aurelius, perhaps even of a sexual 
nature. At any rate, they wrote each other fervent love poems.?!? Erasmus, too, 
became an Augustinian monk and by his own account did so in order to be close 
to Aurelius. As monks, the pair often visited each other. Erasmus and Aurelius 
took turns devoting works to each other. Although their relationship cooled 
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after 1498 and Aurelius moved to the monastery of Sint-Hiéronymus-Dal (Vale 
of St Jerome) outside Leiden, Aurelius continued to court Erasmus throughout 
life. Both Aurelius and Geldenhouwer published or edited works by Erasmus: 
Aurelius revised Erasmus’ De apologia, and later published his Paraphrasis;2!? 
while, during his stay in Leuven, Geldenhouwer worked as a proofread- 
er for the publishing house of Dirk Maartens and issued some editions of 
Erasmus there.?20 

The works important to the present Chapter are the following: Aurelius' 
Defensorium Batavinae gloriae (Defence of Batavian Glory);??! his Elucidarium 
(Commentary in Order to Elucidate Difficult Questions regarding the Territory 
of the Batavians);??? and some passages on the Batavians in his Divisiekroniek 
[Division Chronicle] (1517). On Gerard Geldenhouwer's side, we have: 
Lucubratiuncula de Batavorum insula (Brief Nocturnal Meditation on the 
Island of the Batavians) of 1520;22% his Historia Batavica (1530);77^ and a let- 
ter to Thomas Zegher offering an etymology of the toponyms of the country 
(Batavia, likewise 1530).22° It is clear from internal references that Aurelius 
wrote his Elucidarium after the Defensorium and that both works treat of 
Geldenhouwer's views concerning the Batavians which he had been voicing 
as early as 1515 but only committed to writing in the Lucubratiuncula. It can 
no longer be ascertained exactly when Geldenhouwer penned the first ver- 
sion of that work; it did not attain its final form until 1520. Shortly before 1530, 
Geldenhouwer elaborated his views on the matter once again in a larger work, 
the Historia Batavica. 

Erasmus’ identification of the “Island of the Batavians” with Early Modern 
Holland was not unique; rather, as he himself stated, it was communis opinio 
among scholars and also corresponded with what Italian Humanists such as 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini (1406-64) and Luigi Marliano (c. 1450-1521) asserted. 
The attribution of the “Island of the Batavians” only became the subject of a 
debate in the year 1515, namely at Leuven. This was an intellectual centre with 
many Humanists, not least Humanists from the Northern Netherlands such as 
Gerard Geldenhouwer and Alard (Alaard) of Amsterdam (Fig. 88), who had ar- 
rived at Leuven in 1514 from Alkmaar (where he had been a schoolmaster at the 
gymnasium). It is this Alaard who in a 1515 letter to Aurelius mentions a debate 
among the numerous scholars of Leuven (plerosque doctos).?26 The topic of 
debate was whether or not the Batavia of Antiquity should be identified with 
contemporary Holland. The debate was—as the letter puts it—stoked by “a 
certain man of Nijmegen" (Noviomagus). This is undoubtedly a reference to 
Gerard Geldenhouwer. The new element in this debate was the thesis that it 
was incorrect to simply identify the "Island of the Batavians" with Holland. In 
the letter, Alaard asks Aurelius to refute this thesis. At first glance, it might seem 
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FIGURE 88 

Alard (Alaard) of Amsterdam, 
who served as intermediary 
for Geldenhouwer's request 
to Aurelius to comment on 
the Batavian question. Wood 
carving from Ritus edendi 
paschalis agni: decem item 
plagae sive clades, quibus olim 
ob Pharaonis impietatem, 
misere divexata est /Egyptus, 
Amsterdam 1523 

IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


that Alaard was egging on Aurelius to enter into polemics with Geldenhouwer. 
This is not incorrect, but it is not the whole story either. A not insignificant 
nuance is that Alaard was in fact passing on a request from Geldenhouwer 
himself. Geldenhouwer (b. 1482) had high regard for Aurelius and was inter- 
ested in the scholarly opinion of this man more than twenty years his senior 
(b. 1460), who was even considered a teacher of Erasmus by the Humanists 
residing at Leuven??? Geldenhouwer's question was not intended to throw 
down the gauntlet to a better-known Humanist to tangle with him in a fierce 
showdown. Geldenhouwer (via Alaard) expressly asked Aurelius to argue 
against his thesis in a friendly fashion (“Cupit amice refellas rationes suas, et 
cito cupit”).2?® Also Alaard and the other Humanists in Leuven did not want 
fierce polemics (“Sed citra calumniam fiant volumus omnia").??? The intended 
frame of discourse in which this debate was to be played out was, then, not 
that of the polemic but of an amicable exchange of opinions. This is sometimes 
forgotten when Aurelius and Geldenhouwer are presented as duelling rivals. 
The question, then, is whatthe background and the precise matter of this de- 
bate was. In the past, it has been interpreted as (among other interpretations) 
a kind of propaganda war between the Duchy of Guelders and the province of 
Holland, supposedly related to the military clashes between these two powers 
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in the years 1507 and 1508.230 Geldenhouwer, in this scheme, represented the 
position of the Duchy by claiming the "Island of the Batavians" for Guelders in- 
stead of Holland. This is not a fair position: Geldenhouwer was not polemising 
against Holland and did not say that the territory of Holland had not been part 
of the ancient "Island of the Batavians". He makes this clear even in his first 
work, Lucubratiuncula, where he argues quite the contrary: that the Batavians 
had occupied the greater part of Holland (maxima Hollandiae pars). Moreover, 
upon a close reading of the work, it becomes clear that Geldenhouwer is not 
taking up the cause or defending the position of the Duchy of Guelders at any 
point. Incidentally, this would have been completely impossible in 1515 and 
also in the following years (until 1524 at least). For the Duchy of Guelders, this 
was politically a period of reverses: for some of that decade, it was even at war 
with the Habsburgs, by whom Geldenhouwer was employed at the time. In 
1515, he was court chaplain to Prince Charles (the later Emperor Charles v) 
(Fig. 89), and from 1517 to 1524 he served as secretary in the service of Philip 1 
of Burgundy, prince bishop of Utrecht, who frequently fought against the Duke 
of Guelders. 

In an historical twist of irony, Aurelius partially misunderstood Alaard’s 
letter, including the request for a friendly exchange of views. We must take 
into account that Aurelius did not know, and indeed could not know, what 
Geldenhouwer had actually been claiming. However the matter lay, the upshot 
was that Aurelius girded up his loins and from the outset gave his argument 


FIGURE 89 Emperor Charles v in his youth, bust portraiture after 
Conrad Meit, c. 1520, ceramic (the hat is wood); the 
chest was added in 1882 
IMAGE © BRUGES, GRUUTHUSE MUSEUM 
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the tone of a hostile polemic. He put down the “man of Nijmegen” as an enemy 
and adversary, as a louse in the fur of Holland’s supremacy, and as a common 
scoundrel seeking to rob Holland of the glory of her antiquity. Hence his deci- 
sion to entitle his first writings on the matter Defensorium Batavinae gloriae 
[Defence of Batavian Glory]. Aurelius regarded himself as a kind of advocate 
for Holland, and this monk of Sint-Hiéronymus-Dal went to war with no short- 
age of arms. Geldenhouwer, however, let his panoply glance off him. He de- 
clined to enter into the discourse of polemics and did not reply with a book 
against Aurelius. Instead of striking back, he wove a great deal of the informa- 
tion that he found in Aurelius’ works into his own construction of the Batavian 
past, including—significantly—the advanced epigraphic knowledge that 
Aurelius had brought to light. 


3 Dutch Glory: the Batavians, Heroic Founders of the Roman World 
Empire 


The coveted booty that the pugnacious monk Aurelius had in mind was the 
fame of Antiquity. This was up for grabs by any party that could claim he- 
roic ancestors in Antiquity. Aurelius regarded the ancient Batavians as an 
heroic people par excellence. He dedicated the introductory poem of his 
Elucidarium, an emotional hymn, “to Batavia, his homeland" (Aurelius ad suam 
Bataviam).23! In this dedicatory verse, he styled the ancient Batavians as the 
strongest military power of the Roman Empire. The Batavians were, Aurelius 
argues, the actual founders of the Romans' massive military success. Without 
Batavians, there would have been no Roman empire, no imperium Romanum. 
Interestingly, it was the Batavians who annihilated the "enemies of the 
Italians"??? the Batavians who conquered Jerusalem (under Titus) and Britain 
(under Claudius); the Batavians who kept the Germans and Gauls at bay??? 
Even the peoples dwelling at the uttermost ends of the Roman Empire, such 
as Arabs, Dalmatians and Tartars, had to acknowledge that they had met their 
match in the doughty Batavians.??^ In the eighth Chapter of the Defensorium, 
Aurelius argues similar things in prose.?3° It was the Batavians, we read, who 
ensured that Vespasian obtained the emperorship, who were responsible for 
Caesar's successes in Gaul, and who defended the Roman Empire against all 
kinds of rebels. 

It will be apparent that this claim by Aurelius is quite far-reaching. That it 
was chiefly the Batavians who were responsible for the military successes of 
the Romans is, of course, historical nonsense. Batavians did provide the re- 
cruits for some units of the (supranational) Roman Army, especially auxiliary 
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regiments, but that was the extent of it. It is illustrative of the intellectual cli- 
mate of the day that Geldenhouwer’s view of this matter is not actually very dis- 
tinct from Aurelius’. Geldenhouwer also considered the ancient Batavians his 
direct ancestors; he, too, describes them as very mighty, brave and fine-looking 
men, as excellent fighters and as the shock troops of the Roman army.??6 If we 
are to believe Geldenhouwer, the Romans held the Batavians, on account of 
their virtue and courage, in high esteem and regarded them as “friends of the 
Roman Empire" (Batavi Romani Imperii amici).23” Geldenhouwer and Aurelius 
were fully in agreement on this score. As to why the Batavians enjoyed élite 
status, Geldenhouwer proffers that when hazardous military adventures were 
in the offing, Caesar chose to make Batavians "standard bearers" of the Roman 
legions.?38 This referred, of course, to the men who marched ahead of the army 
bearing the legendary eagle in Roman times. It was thanks to the Batavians 
that the Romans were able subdue Britain: first under Caesar (55 BC), later 
under Claudius (43 AD). Caesar's great successes in Gaul were only enabled 
by the great achievements of the Batavians.??? This argument is all entirely 
congruent with Aurelius. 

Itis interesting to note that Geldenhouwer goes a step further than Aurelius 
in his drive for evidence, by adding contemporary sources (hearsay, interviews, 
personal perception, proverbs, Dutch toponymy) and so forges sometimes 
quite anachronistic bridges to the present. For instance, he recounts that in 
his youth he heard tell from “aged Batavians” that the reason why Dutch noble 
families often sported an eagle on their coats of arms supposedly harked back 
to the ancient Batavians having been the standard bearers of the Roman le- 
gions. In this respect, Geldenhouwer is quite free and loose in his interpreta- 
tion, operating without historical insight. It is true, of course, that some noble 
families of the Low Countries had an eagle on their crests, but the reason was 
that noble status typically relied on possession of letters patent granted by the 
German Emperor, and so the imperial German insignia, the eagle, was some- 
times included in family heraldry. 

As far as this question of nobility is concerned, Geldenhouwer draws on 
another reliable’ source: a then-current expression, namely Batavus eques 
("like a Batavian knight"). This was used to mean “ten a penny”. The expres- 
sion Batavus eques went back, argues Geldenhouwer, to there having been so 
many knights in Batavia that almost everyone descended from noble stock.240 
Geldenhouwer, then, regarded the ancient Batavians as chivalric. It is true that 
Batavian soldiers in Roman antiquity often fought on horseback. However, this 
had nothing to do with their alleged knightly status, but only with their mili- 
tary role. They were auxiliaries (auxiliarië) in the Roman army, and the cavalry 
of the Roman Army was often composed of auxiliaries. 
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4 Source of Civilisation: the Batavians as Townsmen and Fortress 
Builders 


A consideration of great importance is that Geldenhouwer, like Erasmus be- 
fore him, ascribes a high degree of civilisation to the Batavians: interestingly 
enough, this includes building in brick and stone, urban culture, and even 
town planning skills. Even a man as early as the legendary ancestor of the 
Batavians, King Bato, is said by Geldenhouwer to have been a great builder and 
architect. He allegedly lived two generations before the Romans’ war against 
King Mithridates of Pontus in Asia Minor (87-86 BC), i.e., floruit around 
125 BC. Geldenhouwer was of the opinion that even at that time, the Batavians 
were already constructing fortresses in stone or brick. He had in mind here me- 
diaeval castles which actually were only built in the 12th to 14th centuries AD. 
For example, we read that around 125 BC, Bato "founded" (extruxit) the fort of 
Batenburg, “which still bears his name today" (an etymological derivation of 
Batenburg from 'Bato-burg").2^! In fact, Batenburg Castle was only built in the 
12th century AD, and the oldest masonry of its (still visible) ruins date from the 
13th and 14th centuries (Fig. 90). 


de ile Kasteel BATENBURG, van voren 1732. an 
FIGURE 90 Batenburg Castle in 1732. The striated ring-wall dates from the mid-ı6th century 
and is a reconstruction of a mediaeval ring-fort from the 12th and 14th centuries. 
The residential wings were added in the 17th century. The castle was destroyed 
irreparably by French troops in 1795. Etching by Hendrik Spilman, after 
Abraham de Haan, 1740 (cf. Fig. 12 on page 198) 


IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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King Bato supposedly “built not a few villages, towns and fortresses and 
named them after his noble name”.?* His architectural master plan was to 
establish a capital containing a royal palace; we are to interpret this as mean- 
ing a palace in the style of a mediaeval castle. As Geldenhouwer has it, Bato 
employed a whole brigade of architects. He sent them out to explore the en- 
tire territory of the Insula Batavorum and to alight upon the most suitable 
spot for a royal palace. This type of systematic urbanism can only be found 
in a very highly developed culture. Bato's architects (Geldenhouwer does in- 
deed use the Latin noun architecti) supposedly settled upon Nijmegen as the 
best place, where at that time (i.e., around 125 BC) the ruin of a castle sup- 
posedly already stood, namely the castle of Magus, legendary king of Gaul.?*3 
For such advanced architects as Bato's, it was no trouble at all, we are told, 
to restore the ruin (the verb restaurari is actually used).?** Magus’ old castle 
was rebuilt and fitted with a triple ring of defensive ramparts. This also con- 
veniently yields an etymological explanation of the name Nijmegen, whose 
Latin name is Noviomagus (i.e., “New Magus’, in this derivation). Thereafter, 
Bato's son, Hessus, concentrated on expanding the capital city: he ensured 
that many new permanent houses (domus), i.e., brick homes, were built in 
Nijmegen, especially on the Hessenberg, the hill supposedly named after him. 
Again, Geldenhouwer is here deriving the supposed architectural feats per- 
formed at the location from a cod etymology of the Dutch geographical name. 
Just as (Batenburg >) ‘Bato-fort’ must have been founded by Bato, the name 
(Hessus-berg ^) ‘Hessenberg’ supposedly proves that the houses there were 
built by Hessus. 

Geldenhouwer's depiction of the legendary Batavians, Bato and Hessus, 
as builders is all the more remarkable because Nijmegen already boasted an 
exceptionally renowned founder, to whom even the 15th-century chronicles 
of Guelders laid claim: Julius Caesar (Fig. 91). When arriving at Nijmegen 
C. 55 BC, Caesar found a ready-made city, according to Geldenhouwer. This is 
why Caesar is said to have built only an annex to the castle, particularly as a 
symbol of the friendship he had struck up with the Batavians. 

Geldenhouwer's image of Batavian architecture is highly anachronistic. 
There were around 125 BC no such stone buildings, let alone complete cities, in 
the riverine area later called the Netherlands. The local population lived in vil- 
lages, in houses made of wood and reed or other perishable building material. 
How far removed from reality Geldenhouwer's description is becomes appar- 
ent when one considers the Roman Empire: in the capital, Rome itself, there 
were only a few large public buildings in stone as of c. 125 BC. The first large 
stone theatre was one that Pompey ordered to be built in 55 Bc. The “marble 
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FIGURE 91 The founding of Nijmegen by Julius Caesar. Wood cut 
from Die jeeste van Julius Cesar, c. 1490 
IMAGE © KONINKLIJKE BIBLIOTHEEK, 
THE HAGUE 


city" guise in which Rome would astonish the world only came into being in 
the time of Emperor Augustus (31 BC-14 AD) and his successors. 

The image that Geldenhouwer paints of the royal city of Noviomagus or 
‘New Magus’ in no way corresponds to the facts.245 Besides, Nijmegen was 
not founded by Julius Caesar either. The Roman sources mention two civil- 
ian settlements, the Oppidum Batavorum ("Town of the Batavians") and the 
Colonia Ulpia Noviomagus, and one Roman military camp (castra). All three 
were built by the Romans, not the Batavians (Fig. 92). The Oppidum Batavorum 
arose around the time of Christ as a Roman administrative centre. By this era, 
the Batavians had already settled the isthmus between the rivers in the east- 
central Netherlands, now known as the Betuwe. The oppidum was established 
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FIGURE 92 The locations of the various ancient settlements around Nijmegen as archaeology 
presently understands them: 1) the Valkhof; 2) Oppidum Batavorum; 3) a small 
trading outpost; 4) Ulpia Noviomagus, 5) and 8) the major military camp on the 
Hunnerberg; 6) camp villages; 7) military resupply post on the Kops Plateau 
IMAGE © SANDRA LANGEREIS, JOHANNES SMETIUS. NIJMEGEN, STAD DER 
BATAVEN. DEEL I, INLEIDING, NIJMEGEN 1999, 86 


to control the tribe that lived scattered over the Betuwe in small villages and 
farmhouses. In the Oppidum Batavorum, a mixed population of town dwell- 
ers gradually arose: Roman officials, Roman and indigenous traders, and 
Batavian chieftains. During the uprising under Julius Civilis in 69 AD, the 
Oppidum Batavorum was destroyed. Later, under Emperor (Ulpius) Trajanus, 
anew civilian settlement was built, the Colonia Ulpia Noviomagus named after 
him (around no AD). Nor was Caesar the founder of the permanent Roman 
army camp (castra) on the Hunnerberg. That was only founded in 15 BC, 
and used almost immediately thereafter by General Drusus, the stepson of 
Emperor Augustus, for his great military campaign of 12 BC. The castra on the 
Hunnerberg was a large, important camp, originally intended to accommodate 
two legions, about 10,000-12,000 men. 

Aurelius—like Erasmus and Geldenhouwer—believed that Batavian so- 
ciety was highly civilised. Where he parted company with Geldenhouwer is 
that Aurelius accorded the Romans a greater role in the civilising process. 
Geldenhouwer was convinced that it was the Batavians who had created their 
own high culture, whereas Aurelius was of the opinion that they largely owed 
their civilisation to the Romans. He, too, was operating on the assumption that 
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there had been an urban society on the “Island of the Batavians”, but he as- 
cribed its buildings for the most part to the Romans. In this case, there is in fact 
a difference of degree between his Latin works (especially the Defensorium) 
and his Divisiekroniek in the vernacular. In the Divisiekroniek, Aurelius writes 
of the state of the Batavians (meaning Holland) having been founded by a 
certain prince, “Battus” or “Battavus”. After an irresoluble quarrel, he suppos- 
edly led his people out of the land of Scythians—more concretely, from the 
Mid-Danube Basin (Pannonia)—to the later Holland. The reportedly Danubian 
origins of the population indicate that Aurelius was inspired by the founding 
narrative of the Kingdom of France by the Franks (mentioned earlier in the 
first part of this book), according to which the Franks originally lived in ancient 
Pannonia, i.e., roughly in the area of present-day Hungary. Under the leader- 
ship of their king, Faramond, they then supposedly migrated to Gaul to take 
possession of the land.?^9 Faramond was the descendant of a Trojan prince, 
Francio. What Faramond was for the Franks, Prince “Battus” (or “Battavus”) 
was for the Dutch, according to Aurelius.?^" Moreover, it seems highly likely 
that Geldenhouwer's figure of King Bato, founder of Nijmegen, was grafted 
onto the Battus of Aurelius' Divisiekroniek. Like Battus, Bato is also described as 
having led the Batavians to Batavia. Interestingly, Aurelius' Battus also acts— 
from the earliest occurrences of his literary appearances—as the founder and 
chief of a city. While Geldenhouwer gives him several cities, with Nijmegen 
as the hub, Aurelius attributes to Battus the founding of Batavodurum (= me- 
diaeval Dorestad, modern Wijk bij Duurstede). This is not just a version that 
concerns the foundation of a later urban centre; it concerns the actual con- 
struction of a “large, heavy city in the Rhine estuary” (groten ende swaren stadt 
bi die mont vanden rijn).?*8 “Swaren stad" means a city built of stone or brick 
with permanent defensive walls. Thereafter, Aurelius writes, there arose, from 
Wijk bij Duurstede and seawards, many “cities, villages and castles’, inspired by 
Battus’ “heavy city" on the banks of the Rhine.?* 

In the Defensorium, however, Aurelius does not recount the foundation 
narrative of Battus the town planner, perhaps because it did not meet the de- 
mands of Humanist historiography, which had moved on to a higher state of 
the art by then. Here, instead, Aurelius argues that it was the Romans who 
had erected the large stone buildings and structures in Batavia: bridges, har- 
bours and dikes, but above all redoubtable castles,?5? such as the Brittenburg 
near Katwijk, the city fortress of Leiden (Figs. 93a-b) and the 'Roemburcht 
(= Fort of the Romans) just outside the then city limits of Leiden, on Corbulo’s 
Canal. According to Aurelius, the Romans built these strongholds solely for the 
benefit of the Batavians, particularly to secure them against “barbarians” and 
"pirates"25! It was not known to Aurelius that these were actually mediaeval 
castles. Furthermore, according to Aurelius, the Romans did their utmost to 
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FIGURE 93A 

De Burcht in Leiden, 

city centre 
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FIGURE 93B The Leiden Burcht as a Batavian antiquity, as depicted 
in Petrus Scriverius, Inferioris Germaniae provinciarum 
unitarum antiquitates, Leiden 1611 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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impart their civilisation to the Batavians. With that in mind, they built a Latin 
school (Latinarum schola literarum) for inquisitive young Batavian minds, near 
Leiden city fortress, on the banks of the Rhine.?52 

For both of these Humanists, it was of the utmost importance to show that 
the region in question was already known in Roman antiquity and that there 
was a link the Romans to demonstrate that the inhabitants of the region were 
highly respected. As for German tribes or peoples, there were basically two 
options available: a) to emphasise the independence of the people in ques- 
tion and to show that even the mighty, bellicose Romans did not succeed in 
placing the tribe under their yoke; or b) to show that the people in question 
participated in the culture of Antiquity. Even better was a combination of (a) 
and (b), and this is the approach that—as we shall see—both Aurelius and 
Geldenhouwer walked. In order to make this combination plausible, Aurelius 
‘found’, or rather manufactured, a new and remarkable inscription. The sci- 
ence of epigraphy, still in its infancy at the time, was used by Aurelius in a 
manner both ingenious and going far beyond its proper remit. More about that 
later, however. 

Geldenhouwer left his mark in the gathering of fresh historical documen- 
tation as well as in going beyond the bounds of the permissible. In his con- 
struction of the history of the Batavians, he features two mythical leaders, 
Bato and Hessus. Both lives are described by him as if he had reliable sources 
of information, even archaeological data (castles, dwellings, cities). Bato and 
Hessus supposedly founded the realm of the Batavians and built cities there 
well before the arrival of the Romans in the Low Countries. Directly after the 
generation of Hessus (around 85 Bc), Geldenhouwer merges the history of the 
Batavians into the Roman history known from the classical writers.253 The aim 
of this historiographical strategy was to link Batavian fame as closely as pos- 
sible with the glory of the ancient Romans, who were already commanding a 
world empire. Specifically, Geldenhouwer combines Batavian and Roman his- 
tory through the person of “Julius Caesar's father, Lucius Caesar, then governor 
of the province of Achaea”. This Lucius Caesar supposedly, during the war with 
King Mithridates in the eastern reaches of the Roman Empire, had Batavian 
cohorts under his command (c. 87-86 BC). We are told that they fought so 
bravely that the Roman Senate and people made official resolutions (a senatus 
consultum and a plebiscitum) to make “the people (gentem) of the Batavians 
and their king [sic!] friends" of the people and the Senate of Rome.”54 The doc- 
uments that Geldenhouwer touts here are sheer inventions or forgeries: there 
was no Senate ratification of such a resolution, let alone a popular decision. 
Nor did the Batavians so much as have a king, let alone a king officially recog- 
nised by Rome. The nomen of Julius Caesar's father was not Lucius but Gaius, 
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like his son, and he was neither governor of Achaea nor did he ever join battle 
with Mithridates. Geldenhouwer did not have any hard evidence; he simply 
invented official documents, such as a Senate resolution and popular decree. 


5 The Riverine Maze: the Philological Quest for the Island of the 
Batavians 


Since the link between the Batavians and the Ancient Romans was held to be 
essential, it was of course of the greatest import to determine the exact loca- 
tion of the Insula Batavorum in Antiquity. However, solid ground was hard to 
come by in this matter. Archaeology was still in its early days, and that is put- 
ting it mildly. Excavations in the modern understanding of the term were not 
yet being carried out, and hard evidence was almost nowhere to be found. The 
best-known sources were the classical authors, yet these were not always very 
precise in this kind of matter. Geldenhouwer and Aurelius applied the same 
prime methods, availing themselves of an early form of historical geography, 
one largely based on a combination of creative philology and fast-and-loose 
textual criticism. To that base, Aurelius added epigraphy, while Geldenhouwer 
threw in his historical powers of imagination in ferreting out new-‘found’ doc- 
uments. Both Humanists actually used the same historical sources, especially 
Tacitus, Historiae Iv.ı2 and Annales 11.6; Pliny, Naturalis historia 1v.101-102; 
and Caesar, Bellum Gallicum 1v.10. The citing of Tacitus was relatively new to 
scholarship, and shows that both Aurelius and Geldenhouwer were the very 
model of the modern Humanist. Tacitus' works had been virtually unknown 
in the Middle Ages. It was not until the 14th century that Boccaccio discov- 
ered the Historiae and the second part of the Annales at the monastery of 
Monte Cassino. The foregoing part of the Annales only became accessible from 
1515, when the Humanist Filippo Beroaldo published the editio princeps of it. 
It is remarkable enough that both Geldenhouwer and Aurelius were familiar 
with that edition: Aurelius used it, for example, in the fourth Chapter of the 
Defensorium, and Geldenhouwer quotes from it in his Lucubratiuncula. 

It is important to look at these sources in a little more detail in order to 
establish what the problems were which 16th-century intellectuals faced in 
pinpointing the location of the Insula Batavorum. In Historiae 1v.12, Tacitus 
writes that the Batavians were originally a sept of the tribe of the Chatti, that 
they were forced by civil strife?55 to cross the Rhine, and that at length they 
settled on the island of the Batavians. The Insula Batavorum is demarcated by 
the sea (“to the fore”, a fronte) and by the Rhine (“to the back and sides”, tergum 
ac latera), as Tacitus puts it. According to this rather vague information, then, 
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FIGURE 94 The five possible extents of Tacitus’ ‘Island of the Batavians, drawn on the historic 
map of the Netherlands in Roman antiquity, made by Gerrit de Broen, 1695-1700 
(colouring and names of the rivers added by the authors) 
IMAGE © AUTHORS 


the Tsland of the Batavians' must be situated somewhere in the Rhine delta. 
But where exactly? 

Tacitus' information leaves several possibilities open, especially since the 
eastern tip of the Insula Batavorum, i.e., the place where the Rhine starts form- 
ing "sides" (by which Tacitus apparently means that it splits into two or more 
arms) is not specified. Which fork in the Rhine does Tacitus have in mind? 
It could be the division of the river near Lobith (just inside the present-day 
Netherlands, approximately 20 km east of Nijmegen) into the Nether Rhine 
and the Waal (Fig. 94).2°° In theory, the Insula Batavorum could then be taken 
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to cover the entire area lying between the Nether Rhine and Waal and also 
the land between their continuations as other rivers down to the North Sea 
(which Tacitus explicitly calls a border of the territory). However, the rivers 
of the Netherlands contain such volumes of water that they frequently split 
into channels in the large delta area, giving rise to a number of options down- 
stream, the most significant of which are listed below: 
A) the land between the Nether Rhine and the Waal (= the Betuwe), plus 
possibly 
B) the area between the Waal/Merwede and the Lek (the western part of 
which is in the modern-day province of Zuid-Holland, the northern 
part in the province of modern-day Utrecht, and the eastern part in the 
modern-day province of Gelderland), plus possibly also 
C) the land between the Lek and the Old Rhine (= large swathes of the 
modern-day province of Zuid-Holland and a smaller part of the modern- 
day province of Utrecht), or perhaps even all this plus 
D) the area between the Old Rijn and Vecht, a tributary flowing into the 
IJmeer near Muiden (thus constituting a large part of the modern-day 
province of Noord-Holland), plus (depending on the which estuary one 
takes to constitute the southernmost extent of the Dutch rivers) also pos- 
sibly 
E) certain parts of the modern-day province of Zeeland. 
If Tacitus indeed meant the most upstream splitting of the Rhine at Lobith, 
one could derive from that various solutions: both a Great Batavian scenario 
(either A+B, A+B+C, A+B+C+D or A+B+C+D+E) and also a Little Batavian one 
(A alone). If Tacitus did not have that fork in mind but another, such as the 
division of the Nether Rhine (at Wijk bij Duurstede) into the Lek and the Old 
(or Northern) Rhine, then options C, C+D and C+D+E (as outlined above) are 
valid possibilities. These options could be further supplemented with part of 
the province of Utrecht east of the city of Utrecht, namely the land between 
Utrecht and Gorinchem, between Utrecht and Wijk bij Duurstede, etc. Yet 
even more possibilities have been suggested, as we shall see in the following. 
In the passage Annales 11.6 (which only became available in 1515), Tacitus is 
a little clearer. He says that the Rhine delimits the island of the Batavians and 
that the river splits into two branches: a northern branch that is less broad, 
flows more rapidly and retains the same name as upstream, and a southern 
branch, which is wider, flows more lazily and is known as the Valhalis. From 
this, it becomes clear that Tacitus did indeed have in mind the split into the 
Lower Rhine and the Waal (Vahalis) near Lobith. In Annales 11.6, then, Insula 
Batavorum means the modern-day Betuwe. Although both knew this text, nei- 
ther Geldenhouwer nor Aurelius seriously considered that variant. This also 
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makes clear that Geldenhouwer was not intending to cater to the imaginable 
ideological wishes of the Duchy of Guelders, nor to wage a propaganda war 
against the province of Holland. Had he so desired, it would have been a quite 
straightforward matter for him to have advanced Tacitus’ Annales 11.6 as his 
best source. 

In the Lucubratiuncula, however, Geldenhouwer makes the Island of the 
Batavians even more extensive than Great Batavia in its more extended op- 
tions (A+B+C+D or A+B+C+D+E), by transforming it into a huge area with a 
“length of a hundred Roman miles”, or approximately 150 kilometres. He bases 
this interpretation on Pliny, Naturalis historia 1v.101-102. Pliny states that there 
are “many islands in the Rhine delta" and that “the most significant [or fa- 
mous"| of them is that of the Cananefates and the Batavians, having a length 
of a hundred miles”. Pliny also states that all the islands in the Rhine delta, 
including that of the Cananefates and Batavians, lie between two estuaries of 
the Rhine, namely the Helinium and the Flevum. It is not entirely clear which 
estuary complexes he means. Flevum could possibly denote one of the mouths 
of the IJssel; Helinium perhaps the broad reaches of the Hollands Diep and 
Haringvliet. That was in any case how the scholar Arnold Buchelius interpret- 
ed the terms in the 17th century (Fig. 95). Nor does Pliny say which of the delta 
islands is the Insula Batavorum, and it is not entirely clear either what his noun 
"length" (longitudo) means: is he referring to its north-south or its east-west 
extent? We also note that Pliny apparently regards the island of the Batavians 
and the Cananefates as a single entity. 

Geldenhouwer not only used Pliny's text but also looked for philological in- 
terpretations to swell the size of the Insula Batavorum. He did not understand 
Flevum and Helinium as being—as Pliny's text actually states—the estuar- 
ies of the rivers between which all the islands of the Rhine delta lie, but only 
of those rivers that encompass the island of the Batavians and Cananefates. 
Consequently, Geldenhouwer's Batavia became enormous. Of course, such 
a huge Batavia also played host to "the greater part of Holland" (maxima 
pars Hollandiae). Which parts of Holland did not belong with in it, however, 
Geldenhouwer does not tell us. He was unable precisely to identify Helinium 
or Flevum, as he frankly admits.257 

Aurelius was much more selective in his geographical delimitation of the 
Insula Batavorum, but nevertheless rather vague and erratic. Clearly, at any 
rate, he refused to countenance the Betuwe as being Batavian territory. He 
used the renowned ancient Batavia as a term of reference to form the iden- 
tity of Holland, and in particular the area that includes the modern-day prov- 
ince of Zuid-Holland. It appears that in the Defensorium, he is interpreting the 
stretch of the Old Rhine between Utrecht and Leiden, which flows into the sea 
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FIGURE 95 The northern Low Countries in the Roman era, according to the 
Utrecht historian Arnold Buchelius. The bottom of the map denotes 
what was thought to have been "Batavia antiqua" Drawing in Buchelius' 
manuscript Commentarius (Utrecht University Library, MS 7981, 
fol. 4) 
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at Katwijk, as Batavia’s northern boundary. According to him, the area north of 
Katwijk was not Batavian territory but belonged to the “Catten” (Chatti). What 
is remarkable is how he deals with those estuaries of the Rhine mentioned by 
Pliny, the Flevum and Helinium. In this respect, great confusion arises in the 
final lines of the Defensorium:?°8 Aurelius now suddenly interprets Helinium 
as the estuary of the Eastern Scheldt, which flows into the sea at the island 
of Walcheren. With this odd bolt from the blue, suddenly all of Zeeland also 
seems to belong to ancient Batavia. Heretofore, Aurelius had not mentioned 
any hint of there being remnants of the Batavians in Zeeland. He does not ex- 


plain this in the passage itself, leaving the reader in confusion.”59 
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6 Aurelius’ New Method: Roman Epigraphy—Finds, Interpretations, 
Guesses, Mistakes and Falsifications 


Now, Aurelius had to prove in his Defensorium that the habitat of the Batavians 
of Antiquity was indeed in Zuid-Holland. The lack of available evidence gave 
him the idea of applying a relatively new antiquarian method: the use of epi- 
graphic material to establish historical facts. Not far from his home city of 
Leiden stood the ruins of a mediaeval castle, Rodenburg. There, in the year 
1502, a series of interesting finds had been made, namely Roman inscriptions 
and a range of Roman artefacts. These in fact derived from the Roman cas- 
tellum of Matilo, which had been constructed there in the latter half of the 
first century AD and was to guard the confluence of Corbulo’s Canal and the 
Old Rhine. Aurelius had no idea what such a Roman army camp looked like 
and so took the walls of the mediaeval fortress to be authentic Roman surviv- 
als. He regarded the then-current name of the castle, Roemburgh (which he 
etymologised as “Roman fort”), as a kind of proof for this view. 

Roman inscriptions had been dug up here, some of them from the time of 
Emperors Septimius Severus and Caracalla.2°° One of these was a building 
inscription stating that the armoury (armamentarium) was rebuilt after col- 
lapsing from old age (Fig. 96). The inscription dates from the years 195-198 
AD, this being the period in which Caracalla bore the title of Caesar before 


FIGURE 96 The ancient stone with ‘Bato’ inscribed at bottom right [crz X111, 8824]. Found in 
1502 just east of Leiden, at Roomburg/Matilo, and taken into Jan van Wassenaer’s 
collection; within a few decades, however, it was already being confused with 
the finds from the Brittenburg. The stone has been mortared into the wall of 
Duivenvoorde castle hall at Voorschoten since the 17th century. 

IMAGE © KASTEEL DUIVENVOORDE 
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being elevated to full co-regency (denoted by the term Augustus) by his father 
Septimius Severus.?61 Mentioned as the man responsible for the construction 
work (as well as for the building inscription) is a certain “commander” (prae- 
fectus) named Caecilius Bato: 


IMP[ERATOR] CAES[AR] L[UCIUS] SEPTIMIUS SEV- 

ERUS AUG[USTUS] ET M[ARCUS] AURELIUS ANTONIN- 

US CAES[AR] COH[ORTI] XV VOL[UNTARIORUM] [Aurelius: 
[SCORUM]]262 ARMA- 

MENTARIUM VETUSTATE CONLA- 

BSUM RESTITUERUNT SUB VALERIO PU- 

DENTE LEG[ATO] AUG[USTO]??  PR[O] PR[AETORE];264 
CUR[ANTE] CAECIL[IO] BATO[NE] PRAE[FECTO].26 


Emperor [Jmperator, i.e., the actual regnant] Lucius Septimius Severus 
and Caesar [i.e., the junior co-regnant and heir apparent] Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus [the later Caracalla Caesar, Severus’ eldest son] re- 
stored for the 15th Cohort of Volunteers [Voluntarii] the armoury that had 
collapsed from old age, restoring it when Valerius Pudens was governor 
[of the province of Germania Inferior]. Prefect [commander] Caecilius 
Bato took care of the carrying-out of the work.266 


So there it was, the name Bato, and historically documented on a Roman stone, 
no less. One can imagine that Aurelius would most have liked to believe that 
the Caecilius Bato mentioned here was of the people of the Batavians. More 
marvellously still, he was “commander” of this facility. But commander of what 
exactly? As we have already noted, Aurelius had no idea that this was a castel- 
lum, a permanent army camp for about 500 soldiers, nor that the name of the 
camp had been Matilo (Fig. 97). Aurelius regarded the remains of the mediae- 
val fortress as Roman. To his mind, what the Romans had built on top of the 
earlier construction here was a gigantic palace with thick brick walls. He de- 
scribes the palace as square, “two hundred feet square” (60 by 60 metres). The 
walls were about “six feet” (two metres) thick. Huge round towers (turres opere 
sphaerico) were built on all four corners.?67 In his description, Aurelius had in 
mind the type of mediaeval castle, replete with defensive towers and water 
ditch, that is known as the square moat fort, in view of which the Muiderslot is 
a fine example. The only difference was that Leiden’s supposed Roman palace- 
castle covered about twice the area of the Muiderslot (which stands at 32 by 
35 metres). The “armoury” (armamentarium) mentioned in the inscription 
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FIGURE 97 Digital reconstruction (2016) of the Roman castellum Matilo at the confluence of 
Corbulo’s Canal with the Rhine, near the present-day Leiden city limits 
IMAGE © MIKKO KRIEK, BCL ARCHEOLOGICAL SUPPORT 


merely corroborated Aurelius’ view that there must have been a castle here: 
after all, a castle needed an armoury room or dedicated weapons house. 

Oddly enough, the real-life 'Roemburgh; i.e., the mediaeval castle built in 
the 13th century AD by the Rodenborch family (the true etymology of the name 
corrupted to Roemburgh by the 16th century), looked completely different 
than how Aurelius described it, in both size and form. The castle consisted of 
a residential tower of (a mere) five by five metres, plus a round staircase tower. 
Around the residential tower lay an empty square area of 30 by 30 metres, sur- 
rounded by a wall and a moat.?9? Aurelius’ misconception of the shape and 
dimensions of the castle arose from a mistaken judgement: he took the square 
defensive wall in front of the outer wall to be the castle itself. He was most 
likely misled to this conclusion by familiarity with the type of castle seen in his 
own era, namely the square moat castle of the Muiderslot type. 

The huge square ‘Roemburgh’ of 60 by 60 metres was, according to Aurelius, 
founded by the Romans long before the birth of Christ (perhaps in the time of 
Julius Caesar) as a sign of the great appreciation and friendship they had for 
the Batavians. Remarkably, the occupants of the Roman-built castle were, ac- 
cording to Aurelius, none other than the Batavians! 

If this were so, then it was not the Romans who had manned the fort, but the 
Batavians, under the leadership of the aforementioned (supposed) Batavian 
Caecilius Bato. Interestingly, in his version of the inscription, Aurelius calls 
him unambiguously “commander of the Batavians” (“curante Caecilio Batone 
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Batavorum |!] praefecto”).26° Notably, however, the word Batavorum is not in 
the inscription, which is preserved to this day, but is an outright suppletion 
by Aurelius. By adding it, Aurelius is making out, as if it were historical fact, 
that it was the Batavians themselves who, ensconced in the ‘Roemburgh’, de- 
fended their country against aggressive ‘barbarians’. In and of itself, one could 
interpret this either as a creative interpretation on Aurelius' part or as an as- 
sumption. However, since Aurelius presented the inscription quoted above as 
an indisputable form of proof, and given that inscription itself tells us which 
unit of the Roman Army had Caecilius Bato as its commander, Aurelius was 
venturing into the grey zone of 'cheating' or the misrepresentation of historical 
documents. 

After all, the inscription clearly states that the armoury was rebuilt for the 
benefit of a unit of the Roman Army, namely the 15th Cohort of volunteer Roman 
citizens (COHORS XV VOL[UNTARIORUM CIVIUM ROMANORUM |). The 
cohorts of volunteers in the province Germania Inferior were first established 
after the crushing defeat of Varus by Arminius, where three Roman legions 
were slaughtered. The 15th Cohort is one of the most famous Roman Army 
units to have served in the Roman Low Countries. It is documented from in- 
scriptions, stamped roof tiles, and various utensils,?”° and from 70 AD to ap- 
proximately 250 AD it was stationed in the two castella on the Rhine, Matilo 
and Laurium (Woerden). The cohort's proud ensign was a double ibex (capri- 
cornus) with fish tail. From 89 AD onwards, the cohort boasted the honorary 
title pia fidelis ("devoted and faithful"). It was a unit of Roman legionary in- 
fantrymen. These soldiers were—as the very name of the cohort indicates— 
Roman citizens, and Caecilius Bato was their commander at this time, which 
of course implies that he was also a Roman citizen. It is therefore impossible 
that they were Batavians, as Aurelius claimed. 

It was not clear to Aurelius how the abbreviation VOL should be interpreted. 
He expanded it—incorrectly—to Cohors Volscorum, to make "the 15th Cohort 
of the Volsci", Aurelius knew what Volsci meant: they were an Italian tribe liv- 
ing south of Latium, who following several wars in the early Republican era 
became fully integrated into the Roman Empire over time. Aurelius knew very 
well that the Volsci were no Batavians. This being so, his suppletion Batavorum 
sails perilously close to being a deliberately incorrect representation of a doc- 
ument. Based on the augmented inscription, Aurelius was claiming that the 
Roman emperor and his son aided the Batavians in defending their homeland 
by constructing a military defensive structure for them. 

In the Divisiekroniek, Aurelius comes up with even more fresh 'facts' about 
the inscription introduced in the Defensorium, and also with a new dating. 
He claims that there was a major operation to construct and restore the castle, 
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which lasted for thirty years [sic] from 196 to 226 AD, with Emperor Septimius 
Severus supposedly ensuring that all “decayed walls, towers and dwellings” of 
the “castle” [sic] were restored!?”! Aurelius thus turns the restoration of the 
armoury, as mentioned on the inscription, into an enormous building opera- 
tion of thirty years in the Divisekroniek. Here, again, he loses himself in his 
own imagination and comes dangerously close to forgery. In the inscription 
on which he relies, there is no mention either of such a large construction op- 
eration or of such a long period of construction. The actual reconstruction (of 
whatever it was) must have been completed by January 198 at the latest, as 
is evident from the title given to Caracalla, and can therefore in no way have 
lasted a quarter of a century. 

We can conclude that Aurelius went rather far in the use and interpreta- 
tion of his epigraphic material. But besides this, there remained a major point 
of uncertainty: was this region ever actually inhabited by Batavians? That as- 
sumption rests solely on Aurelius' speculation. To firm it up, Aurelius came up 
with a new-found document, once again an inscription, and suggested that it 
was related to the Severus inscription.?” This inscription reads as follows: 


GENS 

BATAVORUM 

AMICI ET FRATRES 
ROMANI IMPERII.273 


(The People / of the Batavians, 
Friends and Brothers / of the Roman Empire). 


This inscription, says Aurelius, is the ultimate proof that the Batavia of Antiquity 
was located where the inscription was found, namely in Zuid-Holland around 
Leiden. Now that this inscription had been ‘recovered’, there was no longer 
any dispute as to the Batavian question: Zuid-Holland had now definitively been 
documented as the land of the Batavians. 

Aurelius' evidence is a curious mix of academic epigraphy—admittedly 
a crude early version, but meant sincerely—and a bold fake. The original 
stone of the Severus inscription is preserved (CIL xi11.8824) and Aurelius’ 
transcription of the numerous abbreviations on it is broadly correct, yet his 
overall interpretation is way off beam. Of course the Romans did not build 
a stronghold for the lovely natives of the region. Inhabiting the 'castle' were, 
as we have seen, not Batavians but a Roman Army unit composed of Roman 
citizens. Caecilius Bato was the commander of these legionaries, but not of 
the Batavians. The text of the second inscription is not only a forgery, but also 
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epigraphical nonsense. Take, for example, the wording “brothers of the Roman 
Empire" This is not the language of a Roman inscription but fantasy wording. 
How could one be a ‘brother’ of the Roman Empire? For that matter, in inscrip- 
tions the Romans never mentioned the imperium Romanum. Besides, for what 
purpose would an inscription with the text GENS BATAVORUM AMICI ET 
FRATRES ROMANI IMPERII be placed in a Roman army camp? Why would 
the Romans ever have set such nonsense in stone? 

Aurelius had a clear objective: he intended to suggest that the forged in- 
scription was a kind of supplement to the historical inscription. The gens 
Batavorum inscription supposedly indicated who had set up the ‘Bato stone’ 
(CIL x111.8824). A modern epigraphist knows that it must have be commis- 
sioned by the commander Caecilius Bato. However, that was not taken for 
granted by an intellectual circa 1515, such as Aurelius. According to him, the 
commissioner of the inscription was ‘the people of the Batavians’, eager to 
show their gratitude to the Romans for the assistance they were offering, espe- 
cially for the restoration of their armoury. The forged inscription was therefore 
taken to represent a thank-you message from ‘the people of the Batavians’ to 
the Romans. 

We now return to the ‘polemic’ considered at the beginning of this Chapter. 
If Gerard Geldenhouwer really had found the exchange of opinions to be 
polemic, he could have contributed a few arguments of his own to those of 
Aurelius. As we have seen, he would have had a lot to go on: there are wrong 
dates, incorrect interpretations and even an outright fake. Geldenhouwer also 
took a somewhat different view of the architecture in the Batavian land. As we 
have seen above, he was of the opinion that the Batavians themselves had built 
the large brick forts of Batavia. 

Aurelius writes in his Defensorium, after furnishing his ultimate proof in the 
form of the forged inscription: “I believe that, whatever else you may be, you 
[...] are now completely overwhelmed by such compelling testimonies and 
wondrous monuments, and that you are completely refuted by the truth it- 
self, so that in the future you will have to stop resisting and remain quiet from 
now on"27^ Was the struggle really so settled? How did Geldenhouwer respond; 
was he indeed crushed, as Aurelius suggests? 

Far from taking offence, Geldenhouwer thought it was wonderful that the 
scholar whom he so highly esteemed had come up with this; it was music to his 
ears. He loved the inscriptions and considered GENS BATAVORUM AMICI 
ET FRATRES ROMANI IMPERII an earth-shattering discovery. This inscrip- 
tion encapsulated at once what the status of the Batavians was. That the in- 
scription happened to have turned up in Zuid-Holland was no problem for 
Geldenhouwer: for him, Zuid-Holland was also part of the ancient Tsland of 
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FIGURE 98 Geldenhouwer, Historia Batavica, as reproduced in Scriverius, Inferioris 
Germaniae provinciarum unitarum antiquitates, Leiden 161, 13 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


the Batavians. He eagerly adopted the inscription from Aurelius; in fact, he 
actually stitched cr x111.8824 and the gens Batavorum inscription together, 
thereby boldly making a fait accompli, in his graphical representation of the 
inscription, of something which Aurelius had merely suggested (Fig. 98).27° 

In Geldenhouwer’s presentation, we now do actually have a 'com- 
plete' inscription of gratitude, in a single size of letter. In Aurelius' version, 
GENS BATAVORUM, etc., was still shown as an inscription in its own right 
(inscribed in oversize letters), but in Geldenhouwer, the two inscriptions— 
the forged and the genuine—are combined into one. The whole was pre- 
sented by Geldenhouwer as a single academic document, the value of which 
was enhanced by means of a new etymological explanation: according to 
Geldenhouwer, in the “castle of the Romans" in the vicinity of Leiden, “Roman 
legions" were stationed. He maintained that the name of the city of Leiden, 
Leyda, originated from Legia, he insisted, owing to the legions stationed there 
(a legionibus, quae ibi castra habuerunt, denominata).?"6 This betokened a huge 
boost to Leiden's status. The city was now held to go back to a Roman military 
camp (castra), which would mean that at least five to six thousand Roman sol- 
diers had been stationed in Leiden. In the province of Germania Inferior, only 
the most major towns, such as Cologne (Colonia Agrippina), Xanten (Castra 
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Vetera) and Nijmegen, had such an army camp. The small castellum of Matilo, 
which only accommodated about 500 men, was not comparable with that in 
scale. This shows once again that Geldenhouwer had no intention of depriving 
the Dutch of the glory of Batavian antiquity. 

Aurelius’ epigraphic evidence, and in particular the counterfeit inscription, 
had the effect of a bomb, mainly due to Geldenhouwer’s having included the 
inscription in his Historia Batavica. In contrast to Aurelius’ Defensorium, which 
until 1586 was transmitted only in manuscript form and thus hardly reached 
readers, Geldenhouwer's work went into print immediately. 

In 1609, the scholar and antiquarian Petrus Scriverius (1576-1660), one of 
the Leiden Humanists, compiled a large compendium on Dutch antiquities, 
which had to run to a second edition as soon as 1611. Strikingly, that he print- 
ed the Gens Batavorum inscription prominently on the verso of the title page 
(Fig. 99). The inscription functioned there as an eye-catcher and as the ultimate 
documentation of the great and glorious Batavian past of the Netherlands. 
Unlike Geldenhouwer, however, Scriverius presented the Gens Batavorum in- 
scription as a document in its own right once again, decoupled from the his- 
torical inscription CIL X111.8824. 

The latter inscription was accessible, and as Scriverius had viewed it him- 
self, he had been able to establish that the inscription was complete and had 
no follow-up text as presented by Geldenhouwer.?” It was clear to him that 
the Gens Batavorum inscription stood alone and must have been engraved 
on another stone. Unfortunately, however, that stone had 'disappeared' and 
remained lost, despite Scriverius' best efforts to retrieve it.?78 Nevertheless, 
Scriverius' faith in the authenticity of the inscription was unshaken: in fact, 
he accorded it an even greater value than his predecessors had, for Scriverius 
could not believe that such a solemn inscription had really stood atop a trivial 
lean-to in an army camp. He concluded that the grandeur of the inscription 
indicated that it must originally have been affixed to an important public 
building??? such as the (presumed) ancient city hall of the Batavian people 
of Leiden. 

No matter how diligently Scriverius and others went in search of the origi- 
nal of this inscription, the stone never turned up. It had never existed. It did, 
however, prompt subsequent generations to make good this lack of documen- 
tation: there came a time when the inscription was 'found' on a square brick 
tile that is still kept in the National Museum of Antiquities at Leiden (Fig. 100). 
Yet this is a hopeless forgery, probably of the 18th century. It is so wretchedly 
done that there is no call to discuss it at all. 
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eAntiqui lapidis infcriptios 


G E,N.S 
BATAVORVM 


AMICI, ET. FRATRES 
ROMANI. IMPERII. 


eAlia vetufh itidem axi epigraphe. 


FORTVNAE. AVG. SAC. 
PRO, SALVTE, ITV, AC 
REDITV . DD, NN 

M. AVR. ANTONINL PIŁ 

AvG. ET. P, SEPTIMII 

GETAE, NOBILISS. CAES. 

CIV, BATAVI 

FRATRES, ET , AMICI P.R, 

V. S,L Me 


FIGURE 99 

Petrus Scriverius, Inferioris 
Germaniae provinciarum 
unitarum Antiquitates, Leiden 
1611, verso of the title page 
(private collection) 

IMAGE © AUTHOR 


7 The Significance of the Batavian Past to Early Dutch Humanism: 
Cultural Identity 


We have considered how the views of Erasmus, Aurelius and Geldenhouwer 
on the Batavian past had much in common. The debate was is not about po- 
litical contradictions between these Humanists; something else altogether was 
afoot. The first bold claim by a Dutchman that his ancestors were the ancient 
Batavians was uttered in Italy. The assertion was made by Erasmus, who lived 
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FIGURE 100 Forged ‘gens Batavorum' inscription on ceramic tile, 
probably 18th-century, 23 x 23 x 14 cm 
IMAGE © LEIDEN, RIJKSMUSEUM VAN OUDHEDEN 


in Italy from 1506 to 1509. On the one hand, he had attained the mature age of 
forty; on the other, he was well aware that as a Humanist he still had much to 
learn, especially with regard to his mastery of Classical Greek. Erasmus looked 
up to such accomplished Hellenists as Scipione Fortiguerra, Paolo Bombace, 
Girolamo Aleandro and Marcus Musurus.?8° Unfortunately, Erasmus fell afoul 
of the Italian Humanists' cultural chauvinism. They considered intellectuals 
from outside Italy, particularly those from northern climes, as inferior—in 
culture, language and knowledge. The Italian Humanists viewed themselves 
as the descendants of the Ancient Romans. They prided themselves on their 
glorious past, Ancient Roman civilisation, and also regarded themselves as 
effectively native speakers of Latin. Lacking such heritage, northerners were 
not taken seriously. This problem forms the background to Erasmus' essay 
Auris Batava (The Batavian Ear). The expression auris Batava comes from the 
Roman poet Martial, who was cracking a sarcastic joke about foreigners with 
inadequate knowledge of Latin and not much by way of civilisation: people 
who, according to him, had a tin ear for refined poetry.?8! It does not take much 
imagination to work out that this was just the experience that befell Erasmus 
during his stay in Italy more than once. He was not taken seriously as a 
Northern Humanist. 
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This was why he stood up for his Batavian origins, seeking to overturn the 
prejudices of the Italians. He shows that the Batavians really did have a glo- 
rious ancient past—every bit as much as the Romans—and that they were 
not at all uncouth or uncivilised, but even more virtuous than the Romans. 
This is why he compares the Batavians with ancient moral paragons such as 
the Spartans, who in ancient times were considered the bravest folk in the 
world. In his essay, Erasmus emphasises the high level of Batavian civilisation 
and claims that no people on earth had as much general knowledge as the 
Batavians. Erasmus resists, however, excessive scholarship and superior knowl- 
edge, especially of Antiquity. He prefers to leave that to the Italian Humanists. 
Their great cleverness, in his estimation, borders on cunning and sneakiness. 
Given that, he would rather have the Batavians, unpretentious but straightfor- 
ward to deal with. 

Aurelius and Geldenhouwer, too, were among the scholars representative 
of young, emerging Dutch Humanism. They too fought for recognition in the 
Italian-dominated Republic of Letters. Hence why they strove as best they 
could to construct a glorious past for the Dutch Humanists: their own glorious 
antiquity. It was for this reason that they portrayed the Batavians as their fore- 
fathers, drew attention to the high level of their civilisation, described them as 
builders of cities, and claimed that the Batavians were equivalent in stature to 
the Romans. This is why Caecilius Bato is given the role of commander of the 
Batavians and why at length Aurelius came up with the idea of forging an in- 
scription to prove that the Batavians had been the “friends and brothers of the 
Roman Empire”. Obviously, the Hollander Aurelius, born in Gouda and resid- 
ing at Leiden, championed the cause of the Humanists from Holland: besides 
himself, this group also included Erasmus, Reinier Snoy, Willem Hermans, 
Petrus Brunus, et al. Culture and civilisation are also central concepts for 
Aurelius. Characteristically, he constructs the Leiden of Antiquity as a centre 
of civilisation and claims that the Ancient Romans established, in the vicinity 
of the Leiden city fortress (which he considered to be a Roman complex), a 
Latin school to provide the Batavians with the right kind of schooling.?®? The 
city fortress of his own day is described by Aurelius as a spiritual centre under 
the leadership of a canon, his dear friend Petrus Brunus.?8? Brunus, dean of 
the canons of St Pancratius, was a man of very great scholarship and had an 
enormous stock of knowledge. The city castle, as presented by Aurelius, was by 
then no longer in use for defence, but instead as a residence of scholars and a 
place of meditation. 

Geldenhouwer had nothing against this; far from it. He only envisaged a 
larger area in a geographical sense. He also felt that something had to be said 
to bring the vain and boastful (gloriosi iactabundique) Italians down a peg or 
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two, “who out of jealousy (invidia) do not give us honour and glory"28* If they 
would only look closely at Caesar's and Tacitus' works, they would realise they 
had no right to challenge the glory and fame of the Batavians. Geldenhouwer 
is not only concerned with the physical prowess and military achievements 
of the Batavians indicated by Caesar's and Tacitus' historical reports; it is 
equally a matter of intelligence, mental acuity, civilisation and cultural output. 
Interestingly, he sees Batavians and Germans as indistinguishable. This shows 
that his conception chimes with the struggle for recognition which German 
Humanists—such as Conrad Celtis, Heinrich Bebel and Ulrich von Hutten— 
had already waged with the Italians earlier.?5* Geldenhouwer is very explicit 
in this respect. Modern culture, he insists, is largely determined by *us" (i.e., 
the Germans and Batavians). We invented not only guns, but also the printing 
press, the compass and sea charts, and we are also leading the way in the field 
of humanities, particularly with Humanism. The best example is Desiderius 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, “the immortal fame of the Batavians and Germans" 
(Batavorum et Germanorum immortale decus). The whole world knows how 
remarkable he is in Humanism and theology.?86 The Italians must finally admit 
that the Northerners are also capable sorts; indeed, that they are even better 
than them! The Italian Humanists are, after all, daily put out by their sense 
that they are being surpassed by many scholars from other parts.??" In his over- 
view of Dutch cities, Geldenhouwer mentions the intellectual greats whom 
Batavia has nourished. He even made a dedicated list of famous writers from 
the Batavian cities. While omitting himself from the count, out of modesty, 
he mentions a total of 25 scholars, professors and poets from the recent past, 
from Rotterdam, Gouda, Nijmegen, Leiden and other cities: besides Erasmus 
(Rotterdam), he mentions Herman Lethmaet, Reynier Snoy, Willem Hermans 
(all Gouda); Willem van Vianen (of Vianen); Martinus Dorpius (Naaldwijk); 
Frans van Cranevelt (Nijmegen); Engelbertus Leidensis (Leiden); and also his 
supposed antagonist Aurelius, hailing him as Cornelius Aurelius Goudanus, 
historicus et nobilis versificator (“historian and renowned poet").288 
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CHAPTER 7 


Attempts to Find the Origins of Architecture 
in the Northern Low Countries: On Romans, 
Batavians and Giants 


1 Traces of the Romans in the Low Countries 


The previous chapter has set out that from around 1500 onwards, there was 
a growing interest in the Netherlands in the historical ties with the ancient 
world. This interest found expression in an increasingly detailed study of the 
classical works that discussed the Low Countries, particularly those of Caesar, 
Tacitus and Pliny the Elder. Unlike in the Mediterranean countries, the traces 
of the former Roman presence and of ancient civilisation were more difficult 
to find here and more modest in scale and number.?8° There were some surviv- 
ing pieces of Roman wall work here and there, especially in the Southern Low 
Countries, such as the monumental city walls of Tongeren (Tongres in French). 
The remains of the marketplace of the Gallo-Roman city of Bavay (Bagacum) 
of the Nervii in Hainaut were already known in the 15th century??? In addition, 
there were some major infrastructural works in the landscape that were men- 
tioned in ancient literature, and these were also able to play an important role 
in the search for the past of a region or city. For instance, Tacitus reports in his 
Historiae that the Roman general Corbulo had a canal excavated, with a length 
of 23 miles, to connect the Meuse with the Rhine. It is very likely that this re- 
ferred to (parts of) the Schie and the Vliet, the watercourse running from the 
Meuse at Schiedam to the Rhine near Leiden. Nowadays, it is known that this 
canal flowed into the Rhine a little way east of Leiden; in the 17th century, how- 
ever, it was thought that the renowned Rapenburg, the stately canal of Leiden 
along which leading houses stood, was the final section of that Roman canal.??! 
Delft was halfway along the route. The central moat there, the Oude Delft, was 
also considered part of Corbulo's canal in the 17th century, and this allowed 
Delft, too, to bask in a little of the glory of the Roman Empire.?% This inspired 
Nicolaas Heinst to pen the following lines of poetry (in Latin) in 1678, wittily 
comparing the inhabitants of Delft with those of Ancient Delphi: “When the 
warlike Corbulo connected the Rhine to the Meuse, he led both waters through 
the canals he had designed. But if you do not altogether trust the historical 
books, just look at the citizens, so many civilised people, thanks to the gift of 
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their location. In them dwells the spirit of Apollo, outranking the Delphians of 
Antiquity. You will have no doubt that this is the work of the Romans"293 

Besides rough pieces of wall work and a few waterways, traces of Roman 
civilisation were mainly to be found in the form of bronze figurines, altars and 
stones with inscriptions, and otherwise mainly in bronze utensils and shards 
of earthenware and glass. Tombstones bearing sculpture were very rare, and 
were treated with a degree of care quite a long way into the past. For example, 
in the 12th-century Dodewaard church tower in the Betuwe, a tombstone a 
metre and a half high of a Roman soldier named Marcus Traianius Gumattius 
was mortared together.??^ The best antiques tended to be snapped up by local 
nobles in the 16th century. Such stones bearing inscriptions, urns or (fragments 
of) images could bolster the lore of the family in question. An early example 
of this is the collection of Jan 11 van Wassenaer (1483-1523), Lord of Katwijk 
and Viscount of Leiden, who in the early 16th century had brought together 
all the antiquities found in the lands over which he ruled and installed them 
at his home in The Hague.” Philip of Burgundy (1465-1524), Admiral of the 
Burgundian Fleet and later Bishop of Utrecht, likewise had a keen interest in 
the classical antiquities of his local area, and was a patron of artists such as Jan 
Gossaert, who reconstituted this knowledge as the new art of all'antica paint- 
ing? The finest and most spectacular antiquities from the Southern Low 
Countries made their way into the collection of Count Ernst of Mansfeld, the 
governor of Luxembourg, in the second half of the 16th century. Mansfeld's 
sculpture collection was set up in and around his country house, Clausen, near 
the city of Luxembourg. The masterpieces from that collection were left to 
King Philip 111 of Spain after the owner's death in 1604; some of them are still 
in Spanish collections.297 

For those in the Low Countries, the nearest Roman-era monumental archi- 
tecture was in Trier (Tréves). These large structures, such as the Porta Nigra, 
the Basilica and the Imperial Baths, were of great importance for the visualisa- 
tion of the ancient past in the Germanic lands, as has already been shown in 
Chapter 5. They played less central a role in the forming of historical conscious- 
ness in the Netherlands: it seems that Trier was just a little too far off for these 
antiquities to be invoked for Dutch local history. In the Low Countries them- 
selves, there were no examples of larger, monumental architecture, such as 
temples, mausoleums, triumphal arches or city gates. Even fragments of larger 
structures were rare in the Northern Low Countries in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies; only in Nijmegen were some capitals and pillars to be found (although 
the famous Tiberius Pillar at the Valkhof Museum only came to light in 1980). 
So, when a two-metre-high Roman milestone from 162 AD was found around 
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1500 near Naaldwijk (South of The Hague), this was taken as a remarkable 
relic of ancient civilisation in Holland (Fig. 101a). The text on the pole men- 
tions, among others, Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and refers to the Municipium 
Aelium (or Aurelium) of the Cananefates, the official name of Forum Hadriani, 
the major Roman marketplace near Voorburg.??? This milestone was initially 
transferred to the monastery of Sion near Delft and apparently was used as 
ordinary building material. Around 1545, Hyppolitus Persijn (c. 1487/93-1568) 
acquired the stone from the monastery in exchange for a modern column. 
Persijn came from an old knightly Dutch family and was clerk, and later presi- 
dent, of the Court of Holland at The Hague. Unlike the monks, he recognised 
the special historical value of this stone; he also saw an opportunity to rede- 
ploy it in honour of Emperor Charles v and himself. Being the supreme judge 
in Holland, he was of course loyal to the Habsburgs. He had a second stone of 
similar size erected, with a similar inscription on it; but instead of the names of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Aurelius, this one bore those of the contemporary 
emperor and his son, Charles v and Philip (Fig. 101b).299 Persijn placed the pair 
of stones at the foot of the driveway to his country house, Huis te Persijn, lo- 
cated between Katwijk and Wassenaar. Thus installed, they constituted a new 
set of the Pillars of Hercules: a nod to Charles v, whose motto Plus Ultra ("There 
is more beyond") boasted of the New World beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
(Fig. 102).300 

Yet archaeologists and artists were not put off by the modest amount 
of monumental relics of the Low Countries' Batavo-Romanian past. In the 
16th and 17th centuries, it was assumed that Holland too had played host to 
monumental temples in ancient times. For example, in 1646 an anonymous 
booklet entitled Heydensche Afgoden, Beelden, Tempels en Offeranden [Pagan 
Idols, Images, Temples and Oblations] lists, among other features, the cult 
of Diana, several pagan temples at Wijk bij Duurstede, a temple to Medea in 
Medemblik, a temple to Jupiter in Friesland, and the Bacchus cult at Haarlem 
(to which the name “Bakenesse’, one of the urban quarters, is made to refer).3°! 
All these types of temples were presented as classical buildings, a fine illus- 
tration of which tendency is the title page of an earlya8th-century book by 
Cornelis van Alkemade on ancient funerary rites.??? In the foreground, we see 
a funeral among the Batavians; in the background, an elegant round classical 
temple, redolent of Italian examples (Fig. 103). That nothing was now left of all 
these temples was something which the scholars ascribed to the religious zeal 
of Willibrord and Boniface. The pagan temples were supposedly demolished 
after the conversion to Christianity, except for a few that were (they argued) 
consecrated to Christian service. 
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FIGURE 101A 

Roman milestone, 162 AD, found c. 1500 near 
Monster/Naaldwijk 

IMAGE © LEIDEN, RIJKSMUSEUM VAN OUDHEDEN 


FIGURE 101B 

The pendant to accompany the 162 AD Roman 
milestone, commissioned by Hyppolitus Persijn 

c. 1555 and inscribed with the names of the 
abdicating Emperor Charles v and his son Philip 
IMAGE © LEIDEN, RIJKSMUSEUM VAN OUDHEDEN 
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FIGURE 102 Charles v’s motto Plus Ultra with the Pillars of Hercules 
(Naples, Castel Capuano) 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


2 Roman Fortresses on the Limes 


Although these former temples were conceded lost, it was thought in the Early 
Modern era that some of the region’s Roman military architecture had sur- 
vived. The complex of defences, large and small, built along the great rivers 
constituted the limes along the northern frontier of the Roman Empire. The 
remains of these forts could still be viewed in many places. In order to un- 
derstand this train of thought, we must realise that the 16th- and 17th-century 
image of what Roman architecture had been was not solely based on the use 
of the classical column types. Those who had been to Rome, and recounted at 
home what they had seen there, will not only have remembered the columns of 
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FIGURE 103 Cornelis van Alkemade, Inleidinge tot het ceremonieel, en de plegtigheden der 
begraavenissen, en der wapen-kunde, Delft 1713. Detail of the frontispiece by 
Jan Goeree 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


the Pantheon or the Coliseum; they will also have been impressed by the enor- 
mous scale of the walls and vaults of ruins such as those of the great baths built 
by Caracalla and Diocletian. It was precisely such massive heavy walls, barrel 
vaults and groined vaults that essentially characterised Ancient Roman archi- 
tecture. When people in the Netherlands (and elsewhere in Northern Europe) 
were scanning for remains of Roman forts, they were not looking for earthen 
ramparts or traces of wooden palisades, but for heavy wall work and similarly 
massive vaults. Roman forts were imagined in this age as mediaeval castles, in- 
cluding round corner towers and drawbridges, a form of military architecture 
that in fact was increasingly used from the third century AD onwards by the 
Romans. The grand Porta Appia (Porta San Sebastiano) on the south side of 
Rome, from c. 280 AD, still testifies to that (Fig. 104). 

The most significant ancient ruin that gave tangible information about the 
Roman fortifications in the Netherlands was the monument known as the 
“Brittenburg” or "Arx Britannica"??? These were remnants of wall work which, 
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FIGURE 104 

Rome, Porta Appia, originally 
an entirely brick-built city 

gate with round towers, dating 
from 271-280 AD. Within a 

few decades, the towers had 
been further raised to 28 m in 
height. Shortly after 400, the 
gate was reinforced and given a 
travertine and marble cladding. 
At that time, the bottom 
sections of the towers were 
restructured to a square shape. 
IMAGE O AUTHOR 


from the late 15th century until the latter half of the 17th, were occasionally 
visible at extreme low tide on the beach at Katwijk. Abraham Ortelius made 
a fine engraving of the fort in 1566 (Fig. 105).304 It is still an important refer- 
ence point for contemporary academic research today. If we should believe 
the 16th-century images, it was in its heyday a square complex of about 75 by 
75 metres, with double, round corner towers and a semi-circular wall tower 
on each side. Inside that wall was a double-aisled building with strong but- 
tresses. It was probably a large grain silo (horreum) of the second or third cen- 
tury that later, around the fourth century, came to be protected by a solid wall 
was (Fig. 106).30° There was a great deal of confusion among Early Modern 
archaeologists as to the origins of the castle. Its foundation was thought to 
date from the time of Claudius or Nero in the first century AD. While there was 
universal consensus that it had been fortified c. 200 AD, in the time of Emperor 
Septimius Severus, to serve as an arsenal (armamentarium), that was actually 
a misperception. From the mid-16th century onwards, the ‘Bato’ stone found 
at Roomburg, near Leiden, in 1502 (previously mentioned in Chapter 6), was 
also seen as a Brittenburg relic (see Fig. 96).3°° Consequently, the recovered 
arsenal of weapons of which that this inscription speaks was thought to be 
connected to the ruins on the beach at Katwijk. With this in mind, Abraham 
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URVINARVM ARCIS BRITANNICA 


FIGURE 105 The Brittenburg near Katwijk, according to Abraham Ortelius, 1566 
IMAGE © KONINKLIJKE BIBLIOTHEEK, THE HAGUE 


FIGURE 106 Reconstruction, using present-day understanding, of the Roman stronghold 
(‘Brittenburg’) that once stood at Lugdunum on the coast by Katwijk 
IMAGE © TIME TRAVEL KATWIJK-BRITTENBURG IN COLLABORATION 
WITH JULIA CHORUS, 2016 
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FIGURE 107 The Rum as ied in c. 1570, with 
Bellinus, king of the Batavians and first lord of 
Brittenburg Castle. Drawing by Dirck Wouters, 
c. 1570 (NA 3.20.87, Van Wassenaer-van 
Duvenvoorde Archive, 1226-1996, inv. no. 3) 
IMAGE © NATIONAAL ARCHIEF, THE 
HAGUE 


Ortelius portrayed that stone in the engraving he made of the Brittenburg in 
1566. 16th-Century archaeologists reconstructed a complete castle on the basis 
of the floor plan of the ramparts, imagining a residential building in the middle 
with some elevation (Fig. 107). Even a century later, this heavy wall work still 
dominated the image which scholars had of this complex, as seen, for instance, 
in Joachim Oudaen’s Roomsche Mogentheid in gesag en staat-bekleding der 
Oude Keizeren [Roman Power in the Authority and Statecraft of the Ancient 
Caesars] of 1664 (Fig. 108).307 

The Early Moderns imagined a Roman fortress as a mediaeval castle, as we 
have seen, and in some cases this led to their taking what were actually me- 
diaeval castles as former Roman castra. In fact, numerous mediaeval castles 
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FIGURE 108 Detail of the frontispiece of Joachim Oudaen, 
Roomsche Mogentheid, Amsterdam 1664, with 
an imaginative vista over the ruins of the 
Brittenburg 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


were seen as modernised Roman fortifications, all of which supposedly formed 
part of the /imes. For example, according to Aurelius’ Divisiekroniek of 1517, the 
Leidse Burcht (Leiden ring wall), the Valkhof in Nijmegen and Beverweerd 
Castle near Utrecht were all founded in or around the time of Julius Caesar: 
“the high castle still standing at Leiden, and the castle at Nijmegen in Guelders, 
and the strong castle at Beverweerd between Utrecht and Wijk bij Duurstede 
[placenames modernised], all these I hold to have been put together and build 
as early as the time of Julius or [shortly] thereafter’. In such reasoning, 
scholars always pointed to the heavy, massive wall work and in some cases the 
accompanying vaulting. Three examples show how persistent this view was: 
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when the Dutch Humanist Stephan Pighius (1520-1604) was seeking in 1587 
to make it appear plausible that the cathedral and bishop's castle of Xanten 
had sprung from the Roman city, he wrote: “This is evident from the vener- 
able old stones, and more especially from the enormous foundations of the 
ancient church [...], as well as from the formidable wall of the Chapter-house 
and from the towering castle with its gigantic vaults, which if I am not mis- 
taken, were built using the ruins of Ulpia Castra"??? Three quarters of a cen- 
tury later, the same arguments were used to explain that the oldest parts of 
the castle of Bentheim, just over the German border from Overijssel, had been 
built by the Romans: "The structure of the remarkable, heavy square tower, 
the Kronenburg [spelling modernised], the court chapel and the beer cellar, 
these being the oldest parts of this mighty establishment, indicate copiously 
that these constructions are Roman works"?!? (Figs. 109a-b) Writing in 1672, 
Simon van Leeuwen also offered such considerations in his argument on the 
age of the Burcht (Fortress) in Leiden (cf. Figs. 93a—b): "[...] the old Roman 
building of the Burcht [spelling modernised] at Leiden: [...] That this Leiden 
building is quite as old as that is indicated by the course of the upper story, 
which is congruent with the construction of other fortresses and castles of that 
age, [...] [with] similar vaulted arches and archery slits and built in the same 
manner [...] The antiquity of this Leidse Burcht can be seen from its surviving 
old remains"?! 


3 New 'Roman' Walls in the Low Countries? 


The various foregoing examples of how thinking about the nature and form 
of Roman fortifications was shaped have once again demonstrated that the 
Humanists and antiquarii of the 16th and 17th centuries had a different view 
of ancient architecture than is customary in modern times. Unlike many art 
historians of our day, Early Moderns were much less concerned about going by 
the classical orders of columns, and the evidence for ancient origin was sought 
more especially in the robustness of the wall work. Nor was this an attitude 
restricted to the Low Countries or other parts of Northern Europe where vir- 
tually no ancient columns could be found. We also see similar things in Italy: 
for example, the blocky rustica wall at the rear of the Forum of Augustus in 
Rome became a model for many of the early Renaissance palaces in Florence 
and Rome.?l2 Even in southern Italy, in and around Naples, it was the use of 
reclaimed ancient building blocks in the wall that was considered essential to 
lend a new palazzo an antique look, rather than the use of columns or other 
all'antica ornaments.?13 
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FIGURE 109A Bentheim Castle, with its 30 metre-high Bergfried, whose oldest sections likely 
date from the twelfth century 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


FIGURE 109B Bentheim castle chapel, with apse, in the Romanesque Bingel Tower, 
which in 1660 was taken to be a survival from a Roman castellum 
IMAGE © HINDRIK SIJENS 
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FIGURE 110 Trier. Wall-work of the Imperial Baths, built c. 300 AD. The wall was in use in 
the Middle Ages as a city gate and was then known as the Porta Alba. 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


These examples have once again shown that in the Early Modern period, there 
tended not to be any acknowledgement of difference between Romanesque 
and Roman buildings, since only the more elegant examples of profiled Gothic 
ribbing and pointed arches that had become fashionable from the 13th century 
onwards were as yet recognisable as being of more recent construction. Much 
of the wall work of the buildings that were still considered Roman, such as 
Valkhof Chapel and parts of the wall of Leiden Fortress, shows markedly alter- 
nating bands of natural stone interspersed with broad bands of brickwork. It 
is precisely these layered parts of the walls, with darker and lighter coloured 
materials alternating, that are nowadays taken as the tell-tale sign of restora- 
tion work of later date, but in Early Modern times this kind of wall work was 
considered to be Roman. Such striation was known from examples of genu- 
inely ancient wall work, such as the famous striped walls of Constantinople, 
of various examples in Rome, or, closer to home, of the Imperial Baths at Trier 
(Fig. 10). Going by the knowledge of that time, it was self-evident to com- 
pare these stratified layers with, for example, parts of Leiden Fortress and 
Valkhof Chapel. 
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FIGURE 111 Utrecht, ‘Paushuizen) the city residence of Cardinal Adriaan Florisz. Boeyens 
(1459-1523), the later Adrian vr, built in 1517 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


Strikingly at the commencement of the 16th century, and almost simultane- 
ously with the first stirrings of renewed interest in these ancient construc- 
tions in the Low Countries, the preferred architecture of noblemen's houses 
became the method in which the outer walls were erected in alternating layers 
of light natural stone and dark brickwork. This method of construction, which 
in the 16th century was designated ‘the Brabantine style?! first began to be 
used by the high nobility of the Burgundian-Habsburg court, such as at the 
Markiezenhof (Marquisate Court) at Bergen op Zoom dating from 1503-08, or, 
shortly afterwards, at the urban palace in Utrecht of Cardinal Adriaan Boeyens, 
the later Pope Adrian v1, which dates from 1517 (Fig. 111), or the rebuilt ring- 
wall of Batestein Castle, which was taken to have been the ancestral pile of the 
ancient Batavian kings (as seen in Chapter 6) (Fig. 112). Until the 17th century, 
the use of such striated layers remained a model for prestige architecture. It 
is tempting to assume that this striped wall work was actually intended as a 
renewed use of 'ancient, 'Roman' architecture. If so, then this could be con- 
sidered the earliest expression of a conscious revival or renaissance of ancient 
architecture in the Low Countries, even before the classical orders of columns 
came to be reused in contemporary buildings. The latter would not become 
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FIGURE 112 Batenburg Castle, remains of the new ring-wall and towers built c. 1540, 
ravaged in 1795 (Cf. Fig. go on page 160) 
IMAGE © RCE 


more widespread in the Low Countries until some way into the first half of the 


16th century.3! 
4 Constantijn Huygens and the Ancient Origins of Architecture in 
Holland 


The search for ancient architecture in the Netherlands was continued undi- 
minished in the 17th century by scholars, enthusiasts and artists. The reasons 
for the interest in the history of cities, castles and archaeological objects could 
vary considerably. Some of these researchers had what we can more or less 
call academic interest in the architectural past of their own city or region; oth- 
ers had a conscious strategy of burnishing the glory of their own local history; 
still others used the local Roman roots as the underpinning for a novel theory 
of architecture. These differing motives and opinions about the oldest archi- 
tecture on the territory of the United Republic is very well illustrated by three 
key figures from the mid-17th century: first, Constantijn Huygens, followed by 
Johannes Smetius and Johan Picardt.316 
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Constantijn Huygens (1596-1687) was secretary to the Prince of Orange and 
in his own right a virtuoso poet, musician and architecture aficionado. In the 
1630s, he played a decisive role in the introduction of a more strictly Classical 
idiom into Dutch architecture, one which radically broke with the artistic views 
of the foregoing generations. In the first decades of the 17th century, architec- 
ture in Holland had been characterised by a wealth of imaginative carved orna- 
ments, such as ornate scrolls, cartouches, lions’ heads and claws, and mythical 
creatures often derived from ancient motifs. The leading architects of that pe- 
riod were also sculptors, such as Hendrick de Keyser (1564-1621) in Amsterdam 
and Lieven de Key (c. 1560-1627) in Haarlem.*!” Variety and originality were 
of paramount importance in this style. A new design was also devised for the 
various sections of the Classical column types, so that the quality of the archi- 
tecture during this period was inextricably linked to the quality of sculpture 
and the inventions of the sculptor-architects.3!8 However, the 1630s witnessed 
a radical change in notions of what constituted good architecture. A small 
group of erudite architects of Haarlem took the lead. They all had backgrounds 
as painters, not as sculptors: chief among them were Jacob van Campen (1596- 
1657) and Salomon de Bray (1597-1664), followed sometime later by Pieter Post 
(1609—-69).?!? Instead of coming up again and again with new variations on the 
five column types and designing matching imaginative ornamentation, these 
artists decided to devote themselves to the most exact possible interpretation 
of the Classical columns and strove for a return to the Vitruvian architectural 
principles that they considered the foundation of universal beauty. 

Besides Vitruvius’ De architectura of c. 27 BC, Italian tracts such as 
Andrea Palladio's J Quattro Libri of 1570 and Vincenzo Scamozzi's L'idea della 
Architettura Universale from 1615 helped determine for this generation of ar- 
chitects how these ancient principles could be successfully applied in contem- 
porary building projects. The latter book in particular would become a very 
important source for 17th-century architecture in Holland, one frequently con- 
sulted by architects, their clients and the craftsmen.32° The two key sections 
of Scamozzi’s extensive tract were then translated into Dutch in the mid-17th 
century and were reprinted many times thereafter.??! The examples given in 
these Italian textbooks were not simply copied in the Netherlands, but used 
very painstakingly as a source of inspiration for completely new, original floor 
plans and facade designs. While the proportions and details of the column 
types were followed very accurately, it was unfailingly in new compositions 
that they were applied. 

The first experiments by Jacob van Campen and Salomon de Bray with this 
new, stricter Classical architecture date from the late 1620s. It achieved its break- 
through in the 1630s, and from about 1640 onwards, Classicism was actually 
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FIGURE 113 Het Plein in The Hague, with the Huygenshuis (1633-1637) to the left and the 
Mauritshuis (1633-1644) in the background. Drawing by Jan van Call, c. 1690 
IMAGE © GEMEENTEARCHIEF DEN HAAG 


considered throughout Holland, both at court and among the urban élite, to 
be the ‘true’ architecture and was applied in the construction of administra- 
tive buildings, leading citizens’ houses and public buildings. The Mauritshuis 
at The Hague, the Lakenhal (Cloth Hall) at Leiden, mansions along the canal 
banks of Amsterdam and Leiden, and the town halls of Maastricht and 
's-Hertogenbosch are some of the best-known examples of this; the most mon- 
umental expression of this new architectural concept is the (then newly-built) 
town hall of Amsterdam, since converted to become the royal palace on Dam 
Square. The main promoter of this development and the driving force behind 
its success was Constantijn Huygens. His large influence upon the arts in the 
Dutch Republic was determined not only by his own contribution and proj- 
ects but perhaps even more by his role as artistic advisor at the Orange court, 
where he could advance his favoured artists as candidates when prestigious 
assignments were being tendered. Thus Jacob van Campen had his head start. 
Huygens had come into contact with him in 1633, when he had just started 
building his own house at Het Plein in The Hague and van Campen came to his 
aid with the detailed work for the various pilaster types (Fig. 13).32? Meanwhile 
van Campen designed the new urban villa of count Johan Maurits von Nassau- 
Siegen, in fact Huygens’ neighbour (Fig. 114).?2? Then Huygens introduced van 
Campen to court as a worthy architect, and in 1639 he was commissioned for 
the new palace at Noordeinde in The Hague (Fig. 115). With this project, the 
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FIGURE 114 The Hague, the Mauritshuis as seen from the Hofvijver (Court Pond), 
1633-1644, Jacob van Campen 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


car v 


FIGURE 115 The Hague, Noordeinde Palace, 1639-1647, Jacob van Campen and Pieter Post 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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new Classical architecture became the court's official building style, signalling 
its definitive breakthrough in the United Republic. 

What makes Huygens stand out is that he, unlike most of the architects 
whom he mentored, left behind an enormous collection of texts and notes 
expressing some of his thoughts on the importance of Classical architecture 
in Holland. In the 1630s, together with Jacob van Campen, he made a study 
of all the available textual editions of Vitruvius and all the French and Italian 
commentaries that had appeared on it over the previous century. They also 
went through the various textbooks that sought to make this ancient theory 
applicable to contemporary design and building practice. Although Huygens 
himself never wrote a complete treatise on this subject, in many of his poems 
and texts he does discuss his ideas of ‘true’ architecture, as he called it. His un- 
finished manuscript on the construction of his own house at The Hague and 
his long poem about his suburban retreat of Hofwijk at Voorburg, for example, 
provide insight into the thoughts which he must have been intimating to van 
Campen and others at that time.??* 

Huygens and his learned and artistic sympathisers were fully aware that 
(at least part of) the Republic of the Seven Provinces had once been part of 
the glorious Roman Empire. According to them, the Netherlands had shared 
in this superlative ancient civilisation. The Classical architecture they propa- 
gated they therefore did not see as the introduction of a new foreign fashion, 
but rather as a return to the pure origin of Dutch architecture, based on the 
examples of Antiquity. The style of the previous period, with all its imagina- 
tive ornaments, Huygens regarded as impure distortions of the true principles 
of Antiquity. It was in his view needful to return to “the times of Greeks and 
Romans, that era pure of all blemishes"??5 The universal beauty of Classical 
antiquity, to his mind, arises not from the richness of ornamentation but from 
its clear, perfectly-balanced proportions, made visible to the eye particularly 
by means of the columns (including in their variant, pilasters). Heaven and 
earth must have been created according to the same mathematical principles, 
he argued, which were also the key to the universal beauty that he felt was not 
subject to considerations of taste or fashion. "Thus, whatever might be noised 
among the people, one ought not pay heed to those who claim that the beauty 
of buildings is subjective or in the eye of the beholder”.?26 Salomon de Bray 
called this the "proper reasoning of mathematical architecture" (ware redenen 
der wis-konstigh Bouwinge). In his view, the renewed application of these an- 
cient principles of design in his own day was not to be seen as the introduc- 
tion of a new architecture, but as the revival of the oldest style of building: 
"Hence the rise of error and general notion which holds that the oldest form of 
architecture is some kind of novelty"??? The books of Palladio and Scamozzi 
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were, therefore, not used by him and van Campen et al. to imitate Italian archi- 
tecture indiscriminately, but to learn from the Italians how the ancient rules 
formulated by Vitruvius could be applied to modern design projects. 

Huygens described the return to the principles of Classical architecture as 
a “purification” of Dutch architecture, which had to be scrubbed of all the im- 
purities of later times that he summarily labelled “Gothic”.328 By this, he meant 
not so much the cultural period that we now refer to as ‘the Gothic’ but, in a 
dismissive sense, everything that in his eyes failed to comply with Classical 
rules.??? In this regard, he was following the idea expressed in Italy in previous 
centuries, namely that at the downfall of the Roman Empire, the knowledge 
and rules of ‘true’ art had been lost due to the brutal violence of the Goths and 
other barbaric peoples. Only with the renewed study of ancient art in the past 
few centuries before his own day had the ‘dark ages’ been left behind. From 
this point of view, everything that did not conform to the Classical standard 
was therefore referred to as “barbaric” or “Gothic”. Even in the Netherlands, 
according to Huygens, no notion had survived of the Classical rules of archi- 
tecture because people's eyes had been obscured by the scales of the imperfect 
“Gothic”, until van Campen “reintroduced” them: 


Van Campen, dien die eer voor eeuwigh toe sal hooren 
Van’t blinde Nederlands mis-bouwende gesicht 
De vuyle Gotsche schell te hebben afgelicht.530 


Van Campen, to whom the honour shall ever belong 
Of having lifted the grubby Gothic scale from the eyes 
Of the blind, mis-building face of the Netherlands. 


Elsewhere, Huygens described the difference between the older forms of con- 
struction and the new architecture of Classicism as consisting between the old 
error of silly Gothic curls and the older truth of stately Roman idiom, praising 
van Campen as the man 


Die ’t Gotsche krulligh mall met staetigh Roomsch vermanden, 
En dreef ouw’Kettery voor ouder Waerheit heen.3?! 


Who exchanged curly Gothic foppery for stately Roman [style] 
And drove out old error to make way for older Truth. 


It will be clear that Huygens particularly appreciated the universal values of 
ancient architecture. It was not so much the specificities of local history that 
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FIGURE 116 The find of altar stones on Domburg beach in January 1647 
IMAGE © P. STUART, NEHALENNIA VAN DOMBURG, UTRECHT 2013, 12 


concerned him but the connection of the art and architecture of the Dutch 
Republic to the international standard formed by universal principles, which 
in turn had their roots in the approach of Vitruvius. 

The Roman past of (parts of) the United Republic was of crucial impor- 
tance to the reasoning of Huygens and his circle. Apart from the castles, how- 
ever, which considered the continuations of ancient Roman forts, no remains 
of genuine ‘Classical’ buildings were known in the country. This was why 
Huygens, more than anyone, was more interested in any possible minor ar- 
chaeological finds from his own parts that could serve as proof that ancient 
civilisation had once penetrated these regions. Huygens’ response came at 
once and was extremely enthusiastic when, in January 1647, some altar and 
votive stones were found on the beach at Domburg in Zeeland, most of them 
dedicated to the goddess Nehalennia (Figs. 116, 17).332? Huygens was almost 
immediately sent drawings of these altar stones with accurate copies of the 
inscriptions.?3? These stones have the form of a small temple, with a statue of 
the gods sitting in a niche, flanked by two pilasters supporting a pediment that 
is also the crowning feature of the monument. Now at least there were some 
examples of ancient micro-architecture to show that ancient design must have 
been known in what was later to become the Republic of the Seven Provinces. 
Of course, a more important location in which to find antiquities on Dutch ter- 
ritory was Nijmegen, which is why Huygens regularly visited that city. 
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FIGURE 117 

Altar to Nehalennia found at Domburg 
(Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden) 
IMAGE © RMO, LEIDEN 


5 Nijmegen: Antiquities at Valkhof 


From the end of the first century Bc until late Antiquity, Nijmegen was by far 
the most important Roman supply post on the northern limes. Over the centu- 
ries, the location played host to various settlements and forts. Roman authors 
mention both the Oppidum Batavorum dating from before the Batavian upris- 
ing in 69 AD and the later-founded Ulpia Noviomagus, which stood some way 
to the west of the former. Contrary to what was thought in Early Modern times, 
both complexes were founded by the Romans and their location did not cor- 
respond with that of the Early Modern city, as explained in Chapter 6. After 
300 AD, the entire complex of civil and military settlements shrank greatly. 
The last Roman military base was built in the second half of the fourth century 
on the Valkhof, using the minor remains of the civil settlement at the foot of 
that hill on the banks of the Waal. This last military fortification had stone 
walls and round towers and probably resembled a castle in some sense. Even 
after the definitive departure of the Romans, this walled settlement remained 
inhabited, and around 800 AD, Charlemagne erected a palace here: an imperial 
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residence. The imperial castle was largely destroyed in the uth century and 
only rebuilt in 1155 by Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Valkhof Castle, as known 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, therefore substantially dated from the 12th cen- 
tury, but did indeed had a history dating back to both Charlemagne and the 
Romans. The Roman construction phases we have just reviewed were not yet 
known about, however, and all the information provided by the ancient au- 
thors about Roman Nijmegen was projected onto Valkhof Castle and environs, 
even though the authors were actually referring—as we now know—to the 
major military camp on the Hunerberg or the more westerly Ulpia Noviomagus 
(cf. the map on Fig. 92). 

The 16th- and 17th-century residents of Nijmegen were highly aware 
of the ancient origins of their city. The Oppidum Batavorum (the town of 
the Batavians) and the Roman Noviomagus were both conflated with late- 
mediaeval Nijmegen. The imperial castle on the Valkhof was considered an 
Ancient Roman fortress (Fig. 118). This mistake was prompted by a number of 
misleading inscriptions and spolia. For example, in 1155, Emperor Barbarossa 
had an inscription made in connection with his rebuilding campaign, whose 
text named Julius Caesar as the first founder of the castle. On that occasion, the 


FIGURE 118 Nijmegen, the Valkhof in the 17th century as seen from the River Waal. 
Jan van Goyen, oil on canvas, 91.5 x 130 cm 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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uth-century throne room (later erroneously referred to as the Maartenskapel, 
St Martin's Chapel) was embellished by Barbarossa with a few genuine Classical 
columns,??^ making it even harder to date the architecture, if indeed anyone 
could have done so anyway at the time. 

Even more confusing is the octagonal Valkhof Chapel, dedicated to 
St Nicholas, which is originally from 1030 AD (Figs. 119a-b).335 This church was 
restored in the 12th and again in the 14th century using real Roman bricks and 
roof tiles, which were recognisable as such in the 16th century by their charac- 
teristic brick stamps. Something entirely baffling here was a Roman tombstone 
that had been reused at the entrance.??6 Owing to the prominent place it had 
been given at the entrance, this stone was considered in Early Modern times 
as a kind of foundation stone for the octagonal building. The headstone had 
originally erected in memory of a certain Julius Pudens and his son. As with 
so many such inscriptions, the text on that stone begins with DIS MANIBUS 
("To the shades of the deceased ..."), which initially gave rise to the idea that it 
was a former temple for the gods of the underworld.3?7 Later, it was suggested 
that it had been a mausoleum for this Julius Pudens, who (it was thought) must 
have been a major warlord.33® The notion that Valkhof Chapel was actually a 
former temple or pagan mausoleum would persist until the 19th century.339 
This was the reason why, after the Reformation, the Chapel was not appointed 
for Protestant worship but was instead used as a coal warehouse. In 1685, the 
Chapel was described as *a fanum or pagan place of sacrifice; as such, it be- 
came a chapel on Nijmegen Castle [Hill], as is still seen, with open galleries of 
very great antiquity" [een Fanum ofte Heidense Offer-plaats, sodanige capelle 
werd op de Burg van Nimwegen als nog vertoont met opene Galderijen van seer 
groote Oudheid],?^? and in 1734 Cornelis Pronk denoted the building on his 
sketch of the Valkhof as “Pagan Chapel” (Fig. 120). 

The city authorities, however, were keen to identify with the Classical 
past. During the redevelopment of the city hall in 1660, for example, a con- 
scious connection was sought with these Roman roots that the city had. To 
paint the chimneys, the express request was for representations of “some old 
Roman histories and events alluding to and applicable to this city [...]" [eenige 
oude Romeinse historien ende geschiedenissen op dese stad quadrerende ende 
applicabel sijnde].9*! Ten years later, the city council also had a whole series 
of “Tombstones of the Roman Warriors of the Tenth Legion or Elite Troops” 
[Grafzarken van de Romeinsche Krijgslieden van de tiende Legioen of Keurbende | 
mounted in City Hall, presenting it as if it were a gallery of honour for the city’s 
founding fathers, and naturally the tombstone of Julius Pudens and his son 
were included in the series.3*? 
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FIGURE 119A 

Nijmegen, the octagonal chapel 

(St Nicolas’ chapel) on the 

Valkhof, originally from 1030 (with 
renovations and additions from the 
12th and 14th centuries) 

IMAGE © AUTHOR 


FIGURE 119B 

Interior of the chapel on the 
Valkhof 

IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 120 Valkhof Chapel in the 18th century, denoted as “Heidense Kapel” 
(Pagan Chapel), drawing by Cornelis Pronk, 1732/1745 (Nijmegen, 
Museum Het Valkhof, inv. no. xv C 26a) 
IMAGE © NIJMEGEN, MUSEUM HET VALKHOF 


6 Smetius and the Batavian Antiquities in Nijmegen 


In the 17th century, the leading archaeologist of Nijmegen was the minister 
of the Stevenskerk, Johannes Smith (‘Smetius’, 1590-1651) (Fig. 121).2^? Having 
studied under Johannes Pontanus at the University of Harderwijk, he went on 
to read theology at Heidelberg and Geneva. Although tempted by academic 
ambitions, in 1618 he eventually opted for a lifelong incumbency as a minister 
in Nijmegen. From that time on, his research interests focused on the ancient 
history of that city. The possible identification of the Oppidum Batavorum, 
the city of the Batavians, with the Roman city of Noviomagus, both of which 
are mentioned in Classical literature, was something that others had already 
ventured into print about in the 16th century, but no contribution as yet had 
proven definitive on the matter. 

Here, Smetius' attention was not so much focused on analysing the various 
relevant textual passages in the works of Classical authors, as had been done 
in the 16th century, as it was on finding material attestations to the ancient 
city. Being a minister, he was of course a well-known personality in the city, 
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FIGURE 121 Portrait of Johannes Smetius (1590-1651), pastel 
drawing by Rutger van Langevelt, 1669 
IMAGE © NIJMEGEN, MUSEUM HET VALKHOF 


and before long he was always called to the scene when archaeological finds 
were made during local excavations. Much of the finds was donated to him, 
and gradually his Nijmegen house accumulated an enormous collection of 
local antiquities. Ultimately, this ran to about four thousand objects, including 
150 fibulae (clothing pins), 100 oil lamps, a thousand items of jewellery (such as 
rings, earrings, bracelets and gems), and also earthenware bowls and pots, nu- 
merous shards of glass and pottery, a few examples of intact glassware, several 
dozen figurines, a thousand nails, dozens of spoons, metal nameplates, dice, 
writing utensils, parts of shields and equestrian harnesses, spearheads, tomb- 
stones, and bricks and roof tiles bearing legions’ stamps. In addition, there 
was a collection of some 10,000 coins, some of which had been purchased 
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FIGURE 122 Some items from the Smetius Collection as illustrated in his Oppidum 
Batavorum seu Noviomagum, Amsterdam 1644 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


by Smetius (in particular some rare gold coins), but the bulk of which had, 
like his other objects, emerged from the soil of Nijmegen and environs 
(Figs. 122, 123a-b).3** 

Smetius' archaeological collection quickly gained fame across the United 
Republic, and he entered into correspondence with many scholars, includ- 
ing Heinsius, Salmasius and his old teacher Pontanus. In 1633, the stadholder, 
Frederik Hendrik, visited the collection in Nijmegen, with Huygens in his reti- 
nue. Huygens in his own right carried on a lively correspondence with Smetius 
on various aspects of Dutch antiquity, and he came back to visit again repeat- 
edly over the years. On the occasion of his first visit, Huygens had written a 
poem on the collection, which later came to be included in one of Smetius' 
publications.?^5 In the first part of this poem, Huygens remarks that the col- 
lection actually consists of quite humble, used objects, very old household 
goods such as fragments of lamps, worn dice, a wine bottle, out-of-tune cym- 
bals, rusty keys, and fragments of a god figurine. However, the poet goes on to 
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FIGURES 123A-B Some items from the Smetius Collection at Museum Het Valkhof, N: 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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explain the great importance of all these seemingly worthless objects for our 
understanding of the daily grind in Antiquity. For Huygens, these are the mate- 
rial testimonies of the rituals, pastimes and daily cares of our forebears, which 
heretofore had been known from Classical literature alone. All in all, this was 
grist to the mill of Huygens’ existing argument that the Netherlands had actu- 
ally formed part of the grandeur of Classical civilisation and that that civilisa- 
tion had thus also been the cradle of modern Dutch art and architecture. 

Yet Smetius himself appears to have been less taken by this idea of a uni- 
versal ancient civilisation; he was more narrowly concerned with the role 
of Nijmegen in the Classical world. As well as collecting such antiquities, 
he also carefully noted the find location of the objects concerned. With this 
painstakingly accumulated knowledge, he was gradually able to paint a fairly 
accurate picture of the ancient settlements in and around Nijmegen, includ- 
ing the military camp on the Hunerberg and the new Roman city to the west. 
In 1644, he published his theories of the ancient history of Nijmegen in his 
Oppidum Batavorum seu Noviomagum.?*® In it, he sought to prove conclusively 
that the city of Nijmegen of his own day had originated from the old capi- 
tal of the Batavians, the Oppidum Batavorum mentioned by Tacitus (Fig. 124). 
The issue of the Batavians, and the question of where exactly that “Island of 
the Batavians” and their capital city had been located, was once again attract- 
ing attention at that time, because the Batavian Uprising of 69-70 AD was 
now seen as the ancient corollary to the Dutch Revolt against Spanish rule 
(15681648).?^7 Several authors compared the justified rebellion and warfare 
of the Batavians against the Romans with that of the Northern Low Countries 
against a tyrannical ruler out to deprive them of their ancient liberties.?^9 The 
Batavian uprising had now become a major theme in public art, such as the 
series of paintings in the lunettes of the galleries in the new Amsterdam City 
Hall, built directly after the Treaty of Münster in 1648 as a monument in hon- 
our of victory and independence.?^? 

Tacitus wrote that after the destruction of their city, the Batavians retreat- 
ed to an island between the rivers, in an area which Smetius identified as 
the Betuwe. There, they must have lived in simplicity, probably in huts and 
tents, as there were no extant traces of any more permanent settlement of the 
Batavians in the Betuwe. In his Germania, Tacitus also described the humble 
and primitive living conditions of the Germans, whom he described as brave 
and sincere folk but also as wild and uncivilised.?°° Although the Batavians 
had themselves started out as a Germanic tribe, Smetius wished to make clear 
by his argument that although they shared the love of freedom, bravery and 
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FIGURE 124 Title page of Johannes Smetius, Oppidum Batavorum seu 
Noviomagum, Amsterdam 1645 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


earnestness of other Germanic peoples, they had gone on to outstrip their 
brethren culturally and had, as civilised citizens, originally lived in a genu- 
ine city before being reduced by circumstance to the status of hut dwellers in 
the Betuwe. 

Modern-day archaeological research has to some extent borne out Smetius’ 
analysis. Nijmegen was indeed an important city in the Batavo-Roman world 
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prior to the Batavian Revolt.3 In the first century AD, there is indeed believed 
to have been a civilian settlement on and around the later Valkhof, which may 
well have been called Oppidum Batavorum. At that time, the major Roman 
military camp was on the Hunerberg. After the destruction of the “city of the 
Batavians”, a new city was built to the west of it, the Roman settlement of Ulpia 
Noviomagus. That new city was indeed replete with a forum, two major tem- 
ples and a public bathhouse. It was probably ravaged in the third century AD, 
after which a stonewalled castellum was built on the Valkhof, later to become 
the nucleus of the mediaeval Valkhof castle.25* Smetius managed to establish, 
by his long years of local treasure hunts, that there had also been buildings on 
the Hunerberg and on the west side of the former city in antiquity. However, 
Smetius did not distinguish between the different phases of occupancy at each 
of the locations. In his view, Noviomagus was the city that had been rebuilt by 
the Batavians on the ruins of the Oppidum Batavorum, and all ancient finds 
were to him quite obviously the remnants of Batavian domestic culture. The 
Batavians were indeed politically independent, just like the Germans on the 
far side of the limes, but unlike the latter, the Batavians did share the high ci- 
vilisation of the Romans. 


7 Picardt and the Antiquities of Drenthe 


Among Smetius’ contemporaries and colleagues was Johan Picardt (1600—70, 
Fig. 125). He was both a doctor and preacher, and mainly spent his free time 
studying the local antiquities of the north-eastern Dutch province of Drenthe 
and neighbouring areas. As a clergyman in sparsely-populated Drenthe, he 
served several small communities, and on his walks from one village to the next 
he became fascinated by the prehistoric megalithic tombs (known in Dutch 
as hunebedden) that were still dotted liberally across the landscape. Although 
Picardt was familiar with the works of the Dutch Humanists and archaeolo- 
gists of his time, it seems that he had no personal acquaintanceships with 
them. For one thing, he found his contemporaries' fixation on the Batavians 
and Romans far too exclusive, and for another, he contested the nostrum of his 
time that the Batavians had been the first people in what would later become 
the Netherlands. The megalithic monuments all around him induced him to 
form a completely different understanding of the area's primal inhabitants 
and their architecture. He went into print with this view in 1660 in his Korte 
Beschryvinge van eenige Vergetene en Verborgene Antiquiteten der Provintien en 
landen gelegene tusschen de Noord-zee, de Yssel, Emse en Lippe [A brief outline 
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FIGURE 125 Portrait of Johan Picardt (1600-1670), from 
his Korte Beschryvinge van eenige Vergetene 
en Beschryvinge van eenige Vergetene en 
Verborgene Antiquiteten [...], Amsterdam 
1660 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


of some forgotten, hidden antiquities of the provinces and areas between the 
North Sea, the IJssel, the Ems and the Lippe] (Fig. 126).3°3 

Actually, antiquarians had first started remarking on the hunebedden a cen- 
tury earlier. In Antiquity itself, Tacitus, in his Germania, discusses the Frisians 
living north of the major rivers that bisect the Netherlands, in areas along both 
banks of the northern branch of the Rhine and beside the Flevo Lake (which 
would later become the Zuiderzee and in the 2oth century the IJsselmeer). 
He mentions the rumour current in his own century that somewhere, be- 
yond a series of large lakes, there stood the "Pillars of Hercules". Even Drusus, 
the brother of the later Emperor Tiberius, tried during the wars against the 
Germans to reach them by ship, about 10 BC, but apparently was frustrated by 
inclement weather: 
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FIGURE 126 Title page of Picardt’s Korte Beschryvinge [...], Amsterdam 
1660 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


[discussing the Frisians] Both tribes dwell along the Rhine down as far 
as the sea, including [beside] huge lakes navigable by Roman fleets. We 
even ventured out by sea to the area, where, according to widespread ac- 
counts, there are still ‘Pillars of Hercules’— whether it be that Hercules 
himself came to these parts, or whether it is more of a convention among 
us to associate all the mighty phenomena in the world with his heroic 
name. Drusus Germanicus was not lacking in courage, but the sea pre- 
vented him from any further exploration of itself or of Hercules. No-one 
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has attempted any more than this since: in matters of the feats of the 
gods, to believe is accounted more devout and more respectful than 
to know.354 


The Pillars of Hercules tended to be identified with the Rock of Gibraltar at 
the southern tip of Iberia and its counterpart outcrop on the Moroccan Coast 
opposite, which together contain the confluence of the Mediterranean with 
the ocean. Tacitus’ suggestion that these columns should be looked for much 
further to the north, somewhere in the territory of the Frisians, naturally 
aroused the interest of the Humanists in the Low Countries. In 1547, the Bruges 
Humanist Antony van Schoonhoven (c. 1500-57) mentioned in his commen- 
tary on Tacitus’ Germania that the Pillars of Hercules were indeed to be seen 
there in the North, namely in the village of Rolde in the province of Drenthe. 
They were stones of exceptional size and weight, so massive and heavy that it 
was impossible to transport them by cart or ship. Since there were no quar- 
ries in the area, he concluded that these stones must have been brought there 
by demons, ones worshipped under the name of Hercules. Van Schoonhoven 
talks about the pagan cult that flourished in the locality before the coming 
of Christianity?55 It is therefore wrong-headed, he concluded, to seek the 
Pillars of Hercules on the Mediterranean coast as others did.?°® This text by 
van Schoonhoven remained unpublished for a century and a half, but the gist 
of it will already have become known to scholarship in his own day and his 
stance was apparently accepted by other archaeologists in the Low Countries. 
In 1579, Abraham Ortelius published the first historical-geographical map of 
the Northern Netherlands as it was at the time of Emperor Augustus (Antiquae 
Frisiae situs, sub Augusto Imperatore, ut fertur) in his atlas Theatrum orbis ter- 
rarium (Fig. 127). At the top right-hand corner of this map, in the area that later 
became Drenthe, the map does indeed depict two Ionian columns, in a grove 
of trees, with the words: “COLUMNAE HERCULIS—Duvels Cutz hodie” [Pillars 
of Hercules, nowadays known as Duuvelskots (Devil's Cunt) ].357 

These are, of course, the hunebedden, the monumental megalithic burial 
chambers that were constructed some three thousand years before Christ 
by a people who for want of a better label are customarily referred to as the 
Beaker Folk (Fig. 128).?°® In the north-eastern provinces of the Netherlands, 
more than fifty examples of these megalithic monuments survive to this day, 
most of them in Drenthe. The huge boulders that were used to make these 
standing stones had been carried from Scandinavia to these parts over land by 
the Saale glaciation, about 150,000 years ago. Also, as van Schoonhoven point- 
ed out, both the size and the large number of these stones were striking in a 
landscape that mainly consisted of heath and bogland. The enigmatic origin of 
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FIGURE 127 


-— Dann 


Map of the Frisians’ supposed territory in the late first century Bc (‘Antiquae 
Frisiae situs sub Augusto Imperatore ut fertur’), provided as a supplement 

to the map of the contemporary province of Friesland in the 1579 edition of 
Abraham Ortelius’ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, with the ‘columnae Herculis’ to 
the top right 

IMAGE © KONINKLIJKE BIBLIOTHEEK, THE HAGUE 
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FIGURE 128 Thelarge hunebed [D27] at Rolde, The Netherlands (province of 
Drenthe), c. 3000 BC 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


these stones, and their seemingly superhuman construction, had for centuries 
inspired many legends of devils, giants and other supernatural beings consid- 
ered capable of moving these kinds of stones. This was also an international 
phenomenon, for everywhere in Europe where this kind of megalithic monu- 
ment was found, similar stories about giants circulated, not just in folk tales 
but even in scientific treatises.?°? For example, we find such in Olaus Magnus, 
in his 1555 history of the Nordic peoples (see Chapter 3), and in Arngrímur 
Jonsson, in his Crymogaea of 1609.99? Humanist historiographers sometimes 
incorporated the genre of giant-tales into their histories of humanity, lending 
the giants an antique touch by portraying them as descendants of Hercules, 
or as demons worshipped under the name of Hercules. There was, moreover, 
enough material evidence for the existence of giants in the distant past, such as 
the many very large bones that were sometimes found as fossils in quarries or 
on the beach. (In the latter case, these bones were probably those of whales.) 
Moreover, the existence of giants in the distant past was also confirmed by the 
Bible, which speaks of such figures having roamed various parts of the earth.36! 
Such arguments recurred later, in Picardt. 

In his book on the antiquities of Drenthe, Picardt recapitulated van 
Schoonhoven's thesis and asserted with certainty that the "pillars of Hercules 
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in the land of the Frisians” that Tacitus had mentioned could mean nothing 
other than the hunebedden of Drenthe: “[...] Tacitus’ witness in his book on the 
life of the Germans, in which he relates that there was a rumour in Frisia that 
the Pillars of Hercules were still extant; however, he took this to mean the great 
standing stones piled up in multitude in Drenthe, which are sepulchres of the 
Herculean giants”,362 Picardt understood the hunebedden, then, to be the tombs 
of huge figures. Being a strictly orthodox Calvinist, Picardt took the Bible very 
literally, and for him there was no cause to doubt the existence of giants in ear- 
lier ages. According to him, the giants in Drenthe had come from Scandinavia, 
from where the stones came (the latter fact was already well understood by his 
day). However, they had originated, he argued, from the land of Canaan, from 
whence they were expelled by the people of Israel returning from the Exile in 
Egypt. Goliath, the giant slain by young David, also belonged to this people, 
according to Picardt.3® Incidentally, the name of hunebed usually given these 
pagan tombs in the Netherlands had nothing to do with the Huns of Attila. 
According to Picardt, the word "Huynen" meant "giants". Although he himself 
says nothing about the possible lineage of Hercules or his sons, he describes 
these “Huynen’, in both word and image, in the traditional ‘Herculean’ fashion, 
i.e., clad in an animal skin and armed with a club.?6^ His book depicts the gi- 
ants and the construction of the hunebedden in three prints.365 On the first of 
these prints, the giants (men, women and a child) sit beside a large dolmen 
while one of them gobbles the tasty morsel of a human (Fig. 129). The second 
print shows the ritual cremation of a deceased giant, and in the third print, 
some giants are carrying the huge stones on oversized stretchers while others 
are engaged in building a hunebed (Fig. 130). The superhuman size of the giants 
is reinforced here again by the presence of a few humans, embellishing the 
scene by being dwarfed in comparison. 

Such a lively interest in the reconstruction and visualisation of prehistoric 
times was rather unusual in the Dutch Republic, where the Batavo-Roman past 
was the customary centre of historical attention. Picardt, in his introduction, 
complains somewhat about the lack of concern among his fellow historians for 
these kinds of local antiquities: “I find our countrymen rather lacking in curios- 
ity in researching these antiquities. They tend to be more concerned with more 
alien and foreign histories than with their own and those of the homeland”.366 
He continues that probably even experienced historians find these kinds of 
antiquities too incomprehensible because there are no known texts discussing 
them, and that they presumably think that it must be impossible to say any- 
thing with certainty about them. Yet, according to Picardt, it must be possible 
to discover, even in the absence of written sources, the identity of the people 
that had built these monuments: “After all, these antiquities are not works of 
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FIGURE 129 Giants and humans at a hunebed, from Johan Picardt, Korte Beschryvinge van 
eenige Vergetene en Verborgene Antiquiteten [...], Amsterdam 1660 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


FIGURE 130 Construction of a hunebed, from Johan Picardt, Korte Beschryvinge |...], 
Amsterdam 1660 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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nature; nor did they fall from heaven, nor were they rained down by the clouds, 
nor blown there by the wind; but they were erected by human hands. Thus, if 
a good historian and inquirer into antiquities focuses his intellect on them, he 
will discern that one will discover characters [= letters] in these hidden and 
forgotten antiquities, for which we have no written evidence from the ancient 
writers; letters, I say, vestiges and obscure signs, which will lead the researcher 
to the originators of these antiquities"367 The objects themselves were to be 
considered a source equivalent to texts; this was the nub of what was innova- 
tive in Picardt’s approach to archaeology. 

With his book, Picard was, in as many words, rejecting the theories of 
Huygens, de Bray et al. that society in the Northern Netherlands had evolved 
from Batavo-Roman culture. He was certainly not denying the significance of 
the Romans in the history of the Low Countries, but according to him they 
were not the basis of Dutch civilisation.?68 The first inhabitants of the country 
must have been the giants who, he reasoned, had arrived here around 1600 BC. 
This being so, their tombs were the oldest examples of monumental architec- 
ture in the country, many centuries older than the Roman settlements. For if 
these megalithic tombs had been built by the Romans or Frisians, they would 
undoubtedly have recorded it in their writings, yet they had not. “And it can 
clearly be deduced from this that these Stupendae Antiquitates were already 


in existence before Romans, Frisians, Swabians or other nationalities were in 
this land”.369 


8 The Lost City of Hunso 


Picardt held that besides constructing the first stone buildings in the 
Netherlands, the giants had also founded its first city. It was called Hunso, or 
“place of the Huynen/giants”, and must have been located near the source of 
the Hunze river, which flows from Drenthe to the Wadden Sea through the 
province of Groningen. On his walks over the heathland, Picardt discovered 
beneath the sand the traces of buildings which he described as “the square’, 
“streets” and remnants of “houses”: “as regards the square where this old settle- 
ment used to stand, it is very ample and spacious, with a great many streets laid 
and covered with flints or gravel [...] and between these streets, a discerning 
eye can perfectly well see the curtilages where the houses or huts once stood. 
In summary, it can be seen that this was a populous settlement in old times, in- 
habited by a great many people"?7? The wall that he found did not contain any 
bricks or lime mortar, and that was why this could not have been the remains 
of, for example, a Roman army camp, he reasoned. After all, the Romans had 
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introduced brick masonry, a building technique which he thought (wrongly, 
as we know now?”!) had remained in use ever since. So these had to be pre- 
Roman walls. Picardt thus suggested that these were the remains of a city of 
the giants who had also built the megalithic tombs: “I am quite persuaded that 
originally, this was a true abode of the giants, who gathered together there and 
had their huts and general assembly and dwelling-place there”.37? After the era 
of the giants, the city was populated by ordinary people, as was the rest of the 
region. In Roman and Late Antiquity, it must have been a flourishing settle- 
ment that was only destroyed by the Vikings in 808. 

Although Picardt does not furnish us with a detailed picture of this lost 
city under the sand of Drenthe, his brief description appears to correspond 
to another type of early urban settlement of a little later date, which he does 
describe in detail and also depicts in a print. Many centuries after the giants, 
Drenthe was, he informs us, inhabited by the people of the Suevi (Swabians), a 
wild tribe that had come from the south coast of the Baltic. Tacitus writes that 
they stayed east of the Rhine, but according to Picardt they lived in Drenthe 
until the Emperor Augustus forced them to move south, to the region of south- 
western Germany still known as Swabia (Schwaben) today.?73 

Picardt informs his readers about the remarkable remains of their settle- 
ments that he had discovered in the Drenthe landscape. At various sites, he 
had excavated a regular pattern of stone walls of differing sizes. The largest 
settlement had a circumference of about 4,000 paces, i.e., about 2 km, suggest- 
ing a square of 500 by 500 metres, or alternatively a rectangle of 400 by 600 me- 
tres. This rectangle was divided up, by a regular grid pattern, into square units 
of about 25 by 25 metres: “They are all dug as regularly as though they had been 
laid out by surveyors”.37* According to Picardt, these were the remains of the 
temporary cities of the Suevi, where each family had its own clearly defined 
space where they could accommodate their tents, cattle, children and wagons 
(which they also used as huts). 

The print in that Chapter depicts such a semi-nomadic camp surrounded 
by a reinforced rampart and divided into a rational five-by-eight grid pattern 
of square units separated by lower walls, each populated by a group of people 
with their own campfire (Fig. 131). Picardt’s representation of Hunso, the van- 
ished city of the giants, must have been similar to this, since he also described 
that city as a series of open areas, with square sides, in which tents could be 
pitched. Insofar as we can judge, it seems that his observations of both the 
settlements of the Suevi and the city of Hunso were based on similar sources. 
Again, this was not pure fantasy: modern aerial photography of the region in 
summer droughts reveals just such a pattern of regular rectangles under the 
soil surface. Nevertheless, what Picardt had discovered and described was not 
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FIGURE 131 The lost city of Hunso, in Johan Picardt, Korte Beschryvinge van eenige 
Vergetene en Verborgene Antiquiteten [...], Amsterdam 1660 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


the lost cities of giants or the Suevi, but the traces of the system of early ar- 
able farming, the so-called ‘Celtic fields’ style of tilling, practised from c. 800 to 
100 BC (Fig. 132).?7° The first crop farmers of the area erected these stone walls 
between their fields most probably to dispose of the pebbles and stones that 
they turned up, as well as to protect their fields from sand drift. 

Nor was Picardt the first to notice this phenomenon in the landscape. In 
1588, Cornelis Kemp had briefly mentioned this gridiron layout in his history 
of Friesland, but he regarded it as the remains of Roman army camps.?76 In 
the 17th century, people in the United Republic were familiar with the Roman 
origin of such regular grid patterns, derived from the military castra, which 
they had also used for their urban layouts. This would also become the design 
principle of 17th-century Dutch town planning. Around 1600, the well-known 
mathematician and fortification expert Simon Stevin had already elaborated 
his ideas on the rational organisation and mathematical organisation of the 
perfect city, derived from his study of the principles of the Roman army camp 
(Fig. 133).3”” This design technique was taught in Leiden at the influential train- 
ing centre for surveyors and military engineers that Stevin set up beside the 
university, the Duytsche Mathematique.?’® Most of the new cities designed by 
Dutch engineers in the 17th century were based on such a grid pattern, in the 
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FIGURE 132 Hijkerveld (Province of Drenthe), the gridiron pattern of early agrarian 
settlement (‘Celtic fields’) from c. 800-100 BC, viewed from the air 
IMAGE © PAUL PARIS 
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FIGURE 133 Simon Stevin, design for an ideal mercantile city, c. 1600 (published 
posthumously in Hendrick Stevin [ed.], Materiae Politicae. Burgherlicke 
Stoffen, Leiden 1649) 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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Dutch colonies both of the East India Company (voc) and of the West India 
Company (wıc), and also in Scandinavia by Stevin’s graduates in the service of 
the crowns of Denmark and Sweden.??? However, Picardt, though not identify- 
ing opponents by name, was seeking to correct the notion of the Roman origin 
of that system when he emphatically stated that these wall structures in the 
landscape of Drenthe could not possibly have been laid out by the Romans: 
there were too many of them and they were too close together, whereas Roman 
army camps were always built at some distance from each other.3°° Thus, he 
was also claiming that the principles of Dutch urban design had a much older 
origin than others had imagined theretofore. 


9 Three Scholars, Three Agendas 


One thing which these three examples of Huygens, Smetius and Picardt indi- 
cate is how lively an interest in the ancient past there was in the 17th-century 
Dutch Republic. Even then, Antiquity was playing a fundamental role in the 
creation of local, regional or even national identity, mainly illustrated here in 
terms of thinking about the origins of architecture and how that feeds through 
to modern architecture. However, these three examples also show how diverse 
the conclusions could be which scholars thought they could derive from the 
past. Huygens, de Bray and van Campen were convinced that the roots of Dutch 
architecture and culture were situated in the universal values of Antiquity. 
Modern architecture could, they held, become a paragon of beauty and quality 
if the ever-applicable rules of the Ancients were followed anew. That is to say 
that Huygens and those of like mind were not interested in specific local in- 
terpretations of ancient civilisation. The modest quantities of Roman remains 
to be found in the Netherlands were, to them, interesting merely in that they 
proved that this part of the world had once been part of ancient civilisation, 
whereby they justified their efforts to reintroduce the Classical idiom of form. 

Many besides shared their interest in Classical antiquity, but for reasons 
of their own. Scholars such as Smetius were especially interested in the tan- 
gible remnants of the Roman or Batavian presence in their own city or region. 
Special attention was also paid in the 17th century to those places in the land- 
scape that could be associated with the Batavian Revolt. The claim of descent 
from these heroic ancestors was a motive to seek evidence for the high cultural 
standing of the Batavian people. So inspired, Smetius developed his image of 
Nijmegen, in which he interpreted the traces of the Roman presence within 
the city walls as testament to Batavian civilisation. Since the argument being 
put forward was that Batavian culture was equivalent to that of the Romans, 
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there was no quest for a particularly ‘Batavian’ interpretation of Classical ar- 
chitecture, and in the 17th century no Dutchman was advancing the idea of 
developing a national, ‘Batavian’ variant of Classicism. 

In Drenthe, Picardt worked on a wholesale reinterpretation of the origins of 
civilisation in the Netherlands, one largely informed not by Classical antiquity 
but by prehistoric monuments. Although the megaliths will have obtained a 
degree of fame already in the 16th century as ‘Pillars of Hercules’, that was of no 
account to most 17th-century antiquarians. Picardt ploughed his own scholarly 
furrow, having no direct contact with Huygens, Smetius or any other archaeol- 
ogists, and his work long remained unnoticed. It was not until 1685 that Simon 
van Leeuwen paid attention to the hunebedden in his Batavia Illustrata and 
concurred with Picardt’s hypothesis as to their origin. Unlike Huygens, Picardt 
did not focus on contemporary architecture. His interest was purely histori- 
cal—though, of course, not without a hint of local patriotism. Yet, with his 
proposal for a much older origin of Dutch civilisation, he was implicitly intro- 
ducing another source for modern architecture and urban design: the Romans 
had only arrived in these regions when urban design on a grid pattern had al- 
ready been in use for centuries, was his thesis. So it was not a Roman invention 
but the legacy of the oldest inhabitants of the country, the giants. 

For all that their narratives were divergent, Picardt, Smetius and Huygens all 
relied on what they regarded as hard facts. In his own way, each sought to bring 
some order to bear on the various sources available at that time: in addition to 
the works of Classical authors, they considered increasing numbers of archae- 
ological finds and remains in the landscape. While their theories have long 
since been rendered obsolete by new insights, the repercussions of their work 
continue to be felt today. Huygens did succeed in giving Dutch architecture 
anew, more Classically-informed turn, and his contribution to the develop- 
ment of Dutch Classicism, as that architectural trend is now called, is generally 
recognised. Although we now know that Smetius’ interpretation of the origin 
of Nijmegen as an altogether Batavian city was over-egging the pudding, he 
had not at all been too enthusiastic in how he perceived other issues, such 
as the identification of the large army camp on the Hunerberg. Moreover, his 
collection became the core of the museum of antiquity in Nijmegen, the cur- 
rent Museum Het Valkhof, and of the Reiss-Museum in Mannheim, Germany. 
Finally, Picardt is still today recognised as one of the fathers of the modern 
archaeology of prehistory. 
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CHAPTER 8 


From Chivalric Family Tree to ‘National’ Gallery: 
the Portrait Series of the Counts of Holland, 
C. 1490-1650 


Strikingly, it was in the very era of the Dutch Revolt that portrait series of the 
Counts of Holland were printed in large number in the Low Countries.38! At 
first sight, this might seem odd, since the Habsburgs, including the Spanish 
monarch Philip 11, were the owners of the title of Count of Holland, and they 
were the country’s political and military opponents during the Revolt. In the 
year of his death (1598), Philip gave the Low Countries to his nephew Albert 
(1559-1621). This ensured that the title of Count of Holland, and the territorial 
claim connected with it would remain in Habsburg hands in future. From the 
Habsburgs’ point of view, then, the publishing of a portrait series of the Counts 
of Holland might have been intended to underpin that claim. Nevertheless, 
publication of the series did not straightforwardly mean that those respon- 
sible for them (authors, artists, publishers and patrons) were opponents of 
the Revolt or adherents of Philip. It should be borne in mind that the Revolt 
was an exceedingly drawn-out process, involved several stages, and that its 
end result—recognition that the seven northern provinces were an indepen- 
dent state—was not foreseen at the outset. Within the Seven Provinces them- 
selves, there was a long period in which there was no clarity on the political 
course to be charted, not even after the official abjuration of Philip in 1581.382 
Although the north achieved key military successes between 1574 and 1576, a 
number of attempts were made to restore the monarchy, even after 1581, when 
the Northern Low Countries went actively looking for a suitable replacement 
prince. The Queen of England and the King of France were among the candi- 
dates considered, but ultimately the attempts to secure a new head of state 
faltered.383 During this quest for an appropriate new Lord of the Netherlands, 
‘independence’ whether a conscious aim or a necessity that had arisen, re- 
mained a fait accompli. From the 1590s onwards, an increasing proportion of 
society in the Northern Low Countries was convinced that it was unachievable, 
and ultimately not even desirable, to return to a monarchist system under a 
foreign prince. By the time of the Twelve Years’ Truce;??^ such a model had 
almost completely been discounted. Ultimately, the aim was to found an in- 
dependent state in some form or other. We see the enunciation of this aim 
most particularly in the Netherlands’ key province, Holland. In this regard, 
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the Counts of Holland took on new significance: they now came to be back- 
projected as the leaders of a previous ‘independent’ state, one which was now 
being restored. In this way, they could be invoked as a means of shaping and 
legitimising the identity of the new independent Holland.385 


1 The Counts as Opponents to the Revolt: Vosmeer's and Galle's 
Principes Hollandiae (1578) 


The first portrait series of the Counts of Holland appeared in 1578, brought out 
by the renowned publisher Christopher Plantin at Antwerp. The artist was en- 
graver Philip Galle (1537-1612) of Haarlem (Fig. 134), and the appended verses 
were by lawyer Michiel Cornelis Vosmeer (c. 1550-1616 ).3°6 The political aim of 
this publication is evident already on its title page (Fig. 135), which depicts a 
personification of the Province of Holland as a young woman holding a coat of 
arms with a lion, the heraldic symbol of the Counts of Holland. In the year in 
which this publication appeared, the Revolt was in full flow in the Province of 


FIGURE 134 
Hendrick Goltzius, Portrait of 
the engraver Philip Galle (1582). 
Engraving 22.3 x 14.5 cm 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 
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FIGURE 135 Michiel Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae et Zelandiae, domini Frisiae, Antwerp 
1578, title page 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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Holland. Following the battlefield successes of 1574 and 1576, the Province was 
no longer prepared to submit to Philip 11 by this stage. However, we see some- 
thing quite different from militarism on the title page: Lady Holland holds a 
palm branch in her hand, denoting that the Province acknowledges the King of 
Spain as her rightful Count and wishes him victory. 

The author of the texts in the series, Michiel Vosmeer, makes no secret 
of his political loyalties: he devotes the work to Master Sir Arnoud Sasbout 
(d. 1583), Lord of Spalant, who had been appointed in 1575 chairman of Philip’s 
Privy Council in Brussels.?*7 In the northern provinces, the Privy Council was 
feared and loathed as much as Philip himself, because it was held responsible 
for the injustices and violence afflicting the population. Sasbout was one of the 
most implacable opponents of both the Dutch Revolt and the Reformation. 
For instance, in 1565, he went, Saul-like, in person to Leiden to haul Calvinists 
off to jail. It is of major political significance that Vosmeer dedicated the work 
to none other than the Chairman of Philip 11’s Privy Council and that he even 
praises him as its “most vigilant president”. In his dedicatory poem, Vosmeer 
deplores the present political unrest, which he characterises as a civil war. 
Complaining about how “the loyalty of those who are not content with any 
leader at all has evaporated’, he expresses the hope that better times may come 
again. Remarkably, the political intent of Vosmeer's work has recently been 
misunderstood.?88 

Given his politics, it will not be surprising that Vosmeer acknowledges 
Philip as Count of Holland and actual political authority in the province. Philip 
is presented as the thirty-sixth legitimate count (Fig. 136). In his dedicatory 
poem, Vosmeer emphasises the legitimacy and continuity of Philip’s reign. 
In the associated epigram, Philip is made to say of himself: “Now I, Philip, in 
a line of direct descent, hold this sceptre, passed on by countless forefathers 
[... |”.389 In addition, Philip is féted as the great victor over the Turks.?9? This is 
an allusion to the glorious sea-battle of Lepanto (1571), whose commander had 
been Philip’s half-brother, Don Juan of Austria. Philips is presented glorying 
in his role as saviour of European Christendom. The engraved image contains 
both Philip’s impressive coat of arms and the chain of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, in minute detail, so that none can doubt his legitimacy. 

The formal presentation and layout of the printed series was intended to 
portray the counts as imposingly as possible. This was one of the reasons why 
the format chosen for these portraits was the most solemn of all: the state por- 
trait, presenting the full body, in Early Modern times usually the preserve of 
princes. Each of the 36 portraits takes up a whole page (the right-hand page) 
and depicts the whole body of the count in question, who is presented standing 
and posing in full armour. The left-hand page in each case contains Vosmeer’s 
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associated poem, a Latin epigram recounting the count’s key genealogical de- 
tails and feats. 


2 Vosmeer’s Counts of Holland as Trojans 


Even the first portrait in the series creates a maximum legitimacy through 
the claim of Trojan descent. We find “Dirk of Aquitania” (“Theodoricus 
Aquitaniae") presented as the first Count of Holland (Fig. 137), whom Vosmeer 
specifies as “the younger son of the Duke of Aquitania, Sigisbertus"3?! The ac- 
companying poem for his portrait informs us that this Dirk is counted among 
“the Trojan forebears”.39 This Dirk is thus no indigenous nobleman (as the his- 
torical Dirk and his real father, Gerulf, actually were),?9? but an exotic foreigner 
from distant Aquitania (in south-western France), with Trojan blood coursing 
through his veins. In line with this approach, Galle's portrait depicts Dirk as a 
Trojan prince, in the way oriental rulers were imagined: wearing as headgear 
a fantastical turban adorned with a bunch of feathers, and shrouded in a long 
royal robe lined with ermine fur. His shield depicts the lion: the shared heral- 
dic symbol of both the Counts of Holland and the Troyan royal family. Several 
counts in the series are similarly depicted, such as Willem 1 (Fig. 138). 
Vosmeer embroiders the Trojan origin of the counts in his introductory 
poem to the reader:??^ we are told that Dirk's father was one Sigisbertus, a scion 
of the royal house “with the lily" (an allusion to the French royal family).3%5 
According to the legend as related, the founder of the Merovingian dynasty, 
Clovis I, received his lily crest from heaven at the hands of an angel, subsequent 
to his having obtained his greatest victory following his christening (496). Both 
Clovis and his Merovingians and the Carolingian dynasty traced their lineages 
back to Hector of Troy, Priam's son. In the poem, Dirk is accorded “the lilies’, 
thereby associating him with just about the most ancient forefathers that any- 
one could imagine, namely the Trojan princes. Nevertheless, Dirk's coat of arms 
is actually older and more original than that of Merovingians, the first French 
kingly line: rather than the lilies, he bears the lion in his coat of arms, reputedly 
the heraldic symbol of the Trojan royal family. "Theodoricus of Aquitania" the 
founder of Holland, echoes Aeneas of Troy, the founder of Rome (through Alba 
Longa). Vosmeer's verses refer to the discourse of the heroic poem (epos), and 
particularly to Virgil's Aeneid. The transfer of power to Dirk 1 is presented as a 
“decision of the gods" (“Sic placitum superis”).3% This is a quotation from the 
Aeneid, taken from Jupiter's speech in which he predicts that Aeneas will ul- 
timately found the Roman Empire, the realm of "the toga-wearing people, the 
lords of the world"3?7 The Trojan origin of Dirk 1 of Holland is thus portrayed 
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FIGURE 136 
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Philip 11 of Spain as the 36th Count of Holland. Engraving 
by Philip Galle, taken from: Michiel Vosmeer, Principes 
Hollandiae et Zelandiae, domini Frisiae, Antwerp 1578, 79 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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FIGURE 137 


Dirk ı (“Theodoricus [ab] Aquitania”), the First Count of 
Holland. Engraving by Philip Galle, taken from: Michiel 
Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae et Zelandiae, domini Frisiae, 
Antwerp 1578, 3 

IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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FIGURE 138 
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CHAPTER 8 


William 1, the 16th Count of Holland. Engraving by Philip Galle, taken 
from: Michiel Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae et Zelandiae, domini 
Frisiae, Antwerp 1578, 35 

IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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FIGURE 139 Dirk 11, the Second Count of Holland. Engraving by Philip Galle, 
taken from: Michiel Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae et Zelandiae, 


domini Frisiae, Antwerp 1578, 5 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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as a parallel to the genealogical ambitions of the Habsburgs, who claimed to 
trace their own descent from the Trojans and indeed from Aeneas himself. 

On top of this, Vosmeer inflates Dirk 1’s impressive-enough noble ancestry 
by adding that his consort was also of Trojan origin: one “Gena” or “Gunna’, 
daughter of Pepin Carloman or Pepin of Italy (also Pippin Carloman or 
Peppino, 773-810), the second son of Charlemagne, who was made King of 
Italy at the age of only eight years (r. 781-810) when his father conquered the 
Lombards (810).398 Because the Carolingians likewise traced their family tree 
back to King Priam of Troy, a marriage with a granddaughter of Charlemagne 
meant yet another injection of Trojan blood into the counts' veins. Vosmeer 
was not the inventor of this fraudulent implant in the family tree, but he 
nevertheless took it over without a critical note. In reality, Pepin of Italy had 
five daughters born to him between 798 and 809, Adelheid (Adelaide), Atala 
(Adele), Gundrada, Bertha, and Theodrada (Tetrada). Atala (Adele), Gundrada, 
and Bertha all died in childhood, namely before Charlemagne's death in 814. 
Pepin's eldest daughter Adelheid (b. 798 [or 799], d. c. 825), married Lambert 1 
Count of Nantes (d. 836), and died before her husband (c. 825); Pepin's younger 
daughter Theotrada married Lambert 11 Count of Nantes (d. 851), and died in 
939. In other words, there was no daughter of Pepin of Italy Dirk 1 could have 
married. It is clear in itself that this genealogical construction must be mere 
fake, no matter whether one departs from the wrong early date of Dirk 1’s 
reign (863), as Vosmeer does, or from the historical date confirmed by docu- 
ments (922).399 

Equally wondrous is Vosmeer's claim that Dirk's father was one "Sigisbertus" 
(Sigibert or Siegbert), “Duke of Aquitania”*00 The origins of this supposed 
Sigisbert are a mystery. For the period in which Dirk 1 was supposed to have 
taken control over Holland (863) the list of Dukes of Aquitania features no-one 
of the name Sigisbert or Siegbert. Only centuries ago, in Merovingian times 
there had been three kings of Austrasia with that name: Siegbert 1 (r. 561-575), 
the fifth son of king Chlothar 1 (d. 561); Siegbert 11 (b. 602, d. 613) an illegitimate 
son of Theuderic 11 who for a short period in 613 became king of Austrasia (as 
an infant); and finally Siegbert 111 (634-c. 660), a son of Dagobert 1. However, 
none of these Merovingian Siegberts can possibly have been Dirk's father. 
Siegbert 11 died aged eleven, without issue. Neither Siegbert 1 nor Siegbert 
III had a son called Dirk (or Theodoricus).*0! None of the three chronologi- 
cally fits the year given by Vosmeer as the accession of Dirk 1 to the County of 
Holland, 863. There are fully three centuries between Siegbert r's reign and the 
year 863! If one departs from the historically documented date of Dirk's ac- 
cession, 922, the genealogical construction becomes even more wondrous.^?? 
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The Counts of Holland were simply implanted into the family tree of the 
Dukes of Aquitania for felicitous effect. Vosmeer did not invent the fake, but 
he was following a tradition, which was among the 15th-century chroniclers 
such as Jan van Leiden very popular,*° and he was not particularly accurate or 
critical with his historical sources either. He was largely concerned with mag- 
nifying the Counts of Holland by claiming a descent that was as much time- 
honoured, and hence as impressive, as possible. 

Arnout I (or Arnulf 1), the third Count of Holland, brought according to 
Vosmeer an additional injection of Trojan blood into the counts’ veins. In the 
poem we are told that Arnout I was married to one “Lutcharis”, the daughter 
of a "Trojan emperor" (“Dardanus induperator”).*0* The Latin noun induper- 
ator is an archaic form of imperator: imperator was the title used to denote 
the Roman emperors of antiquity. This Trojan princess is said to have born 
Arnout a son “Zyphridus”, who went on, we are told, to found the lineage of the 
Brederodes.^95 Dardanius is a synonym for Troianus much used by Virgil in his 
Aeneid, referring to the mythical Dardanus the founder of Troy.*?6 Frequently, 
Virgil called the Trojans Dardanidae^?" or Dardanii, and Troja Dardania.^9? 
Dardanus as an adjectivum is more rare, but it nevertheless occurs in the Aeneid, 
e.g. in the phrase “Dardana pubes" “the young men of Troja" 49? Vosmeer is, 
however, transferring this adjective to the later inhabitants of the Dardanelles, 
the Byzantines. From a marginal commentary note it becomes clear that he 
identifies the "Dardanus induperator" with the Byzantine Emperor: “Lutcharis, 
daughter of Theophanes, the emperor of Byzantia, was given in marriage to 
Arnout. The Brederodes descend from Zyphridus" ^10 

These assertions are remarkable. There was never a Byzantine emperor 
named Theophanes, just as history knows of no Byzantine princess called 
Lutcharis. These are historical fantasies, consciously created—and perhaps 
also arising from a kind of 'creative error': although there was no Byzantine 
emperor with the name "Theophanes", there were Byzantine princesses and 
empresses named Theophanou (also “Theophano”), especially Theophanou 
(c. 959/60—-991), the niece (or granddaughter) of the Byzantine Emperor 
Johannes Tzimiskes (b. 925; r. 969-976), who was given in marriage to Otto 11 
in 972, and who was crowned together with Otto Holy Roman Emperor and 
Empress in 980.4 

This Theophanou was an important figure: after Otto 11 died unexpectedly in 
983 from malaria she actually ruled the Holy Roman Empire from 983 to 994 as 
regent for her immature son Otto (later Otto 111).*? Because Vosmeer does not 
mention the name "Theophanes" in the poem, but only in an explanatory com- 
mentary note, he was probably not the inventor of this family tree construction, 
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but used an already existing tradition to which he refers in his comment. And 
indeed, he could build on such a tradition, as we will see.4!3 In this tradition, 
the father of Arnout's wife was actually called “Theophanus’, which is the Latin 
form of a (construed) Greek name “Theophanos”. “Theophanou” was obviously 
regarded as a patronymic form (father’s name), and it may well be that the 
family tree construction was ultimately built on a grammatical derivation: if 
there is a daughter called “Theophanou”, there must have been a father with 
that name, and, of course, her father must have been Emperor as well. 

However, it is fair to notice that Vosmeer actually does not mention an 
Empress called Theophanou. He confines himself to the construed emperor's 
name. Nevertheless, in the way in which Vosmeer rendered his name he proofs 
to be a philologist. In his source Vosmeer found the name as “Theophanus’, obvi- 
ously the Latin form for the Greek “Theophanos”. Unfortunately, “Theophanos” 
was not a correct Greek name, but “Theophanes” was so. In Byzantine history 
and literature, this name occurs quite frequently, and there are numerous ex- 
amples of well-known bearers of it.*!* Thus, Vosmeer corrected the grammati- 
cal form of the name of the Byzantine Emperor that actually did not exist, into 
"Theophanes". 

The name “Lutcharis” likewise seems to be based on a grammatical con- 
struction made up by Vosmeer, representing a combination of the Dutch word 
lout (“pure”) and the Greek word y&pıç (“womanly attractiveness, charm"), thus 
meaning “pure charm”. This philological construction possibly reflects the 
real name of Arnout's wife, Liutgarde or Luijtgaert.*5 The historical Lutgarde, 
however, was not the daughter of a Byzantine Emperor, but of Siegfried of 
Luxembourg, Count of the Ardennes and Luxembourg (c. 922-998), the 
founder of the castle of "Lucilinburhuc" (Luxembourg), and his wife Hedwig 
of Nordgau. The historical Lutgardis was born in 955 and grew up in the castle 
“Lucilinburhuc”*$ After Arnout's death, she ruled Holland during the minor- 
ity of her son Dirk (993-1005). 

Fanciful philology seems, too, to be responsible for the fantastic name of 
Lutgarde's second son, “Zyphridus”,*!? a name that is obviously intended to sug- 
gest Greek origin. “Zyphridus’, which is of course not an attested Greek word, 
is vaguely redolent of "Zephyros" the Greek name for the west wind. However, 
this "Zyphridus" actually covers the standard Germanic “Siegfried” (or “Sicco”), 
the real name of Lutgarde’s and Arnout's younger son (985-1030). Anyway, 
Vosmeer was inclined to come up with fanciful philological constructions. 
Probably he was the one who invented the Greek-sounding names "Zyphridus" 
and “Lutcharis”, and who ‘corrected’ the name of the supposed father of 
Lutcharis, “Theophanus”, into "Theophanes"; and it was certainly Vosmeer 
who transformed the Byzantine emperor into an epic "Trojan" ("Dardanus") 
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of Virgilian dimensions, thus adding to his pedigree by substituting Trojan for 
Greek blood. However, this is not so in his source, the Haarlem series of counts’ 
portraits; there, he is properly referred to as “the emperor of the Greeks”.*18 


3 From Habsburg Propaganda to Identity Formation of Holland’s 
Cities: the Haarlem Panels 


There was another way in which Vosmeer and Galle’s pro-Habsburg portrait 
series was connected to the Habsburgs’ political agenda: it harked back to 
the portrait series of the Counts of Holland that was rediscovered at Haarlem 
in 1573 in the Carmelite monastery. This series was painted on large wooden 
panels between 1486 and 1491. Each portrait is accompanied by a caption in 
Dutch verse made by an anonymous poet.*!? The series was financed by the 
Holy Roman Emperor, Maximilian 1, who probably had a propagandistic aim 
in mind. Whatever its particular intent, this portrait series must certainly have 
been meant as a tribute to the Habsburgs and a sign of loyalty to Maximilian, 
to whom the final portrait of the series was dedicated.*?° 

That Vosmeer and Galle's series recapitulates the Haarlem portraits of the 
Counts is immediately apparent even from the title page (cf. Fig. 135), where 
we read that the paintings were recently rediscovered *on very old walls" by 
the painter Willem Thybaut (c. 1524-1597 or 1599)*?! when serious damage was 
incurred to the Carmelite monastery during the 1573 Siege of Haarlem. The 
wording that the paintings were discovered “on very old walls" suggests that 
they were mediaeval in origin, from earlier than 1300 at least. This assertion 
was intended to boost the prestige of the paintings—and thus also of the re- 
productions. We also read on the title page that the old paintings were cop- 
ied faithfully and that Galle painstakingly transferred Thybaut's drawings into 
engravings. 

It is, incidentally, not true that Galle carefully reproduced Thybaut's draw- 
ings; it would be fairer to say that he was highly creative and free-spirited with 
the material. For instance, the print of Dirk 1 is—aside from the long sword 
and the coat of arms—not a faithful likeness at all of the painting of Dirk 
(Figs. 137, 139 and 140). In the painting, Count Dirk 1 is an aged man with a 
long white beard (Fig. 140): in Galle's print, he is a young and beardless man 
(Fig. 137). Dirk 11 in the painted version has a long dark beard and wears a fan- 
tastical headdress of bright colours (Fig. 140); in Galle's print, we see no beard 
but we do see a knight's helmet with open vizier (Fig. 139). Similar observations 
can be made with respect to almost all of Galle's engraved portraits: they differ 
from their painted precursors in bodily attitude, age, attire, facial expression 
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Dirk 1 (Diederick 1) and Dirk 11 (Diederick 11), the First and Second Counts of 
Holland. Haarlem, Town Hall, Gravenzaal, second painted panel in the series 
Counts of Holland (c. 14861491). Oil on panel 

IMAGE € NOORD-HOLLANDS ARCHIEF, HAARLEM 


FIGURE 140 
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and hairstyle. The series was primarily concerned with establishing the counts’ 
legitimacy; a legitimacy which depended neither on accuracy of representa- 
tion of individual facial characteristics (most of which were of course entirely 
unknown to posterity anyway) nor on faithful copying of the Haarlem por- 
traits. What was considered vital, however, was that the portraits be ‘true to life’ 
(ad vivum), but this was a term interpreted freely and in varied ways in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. With respect to Galle’s engravings, ad vivum did not mean 
much more than that the portraits resembled real human beings. 

In the Haarlem painting cycle, the anonymous writer reveals the origins of 
the Counts of Holland in Dutch poems, placing the historical narrative in the 
mouth of a herald (depicted on the first panel, Fig. 141). The account bears 
similarities with Vosmeer’s version, although there are also a number of dis- 
crepancies. In the herald’s account, “Aquitania brought forth a youngest son, 
to whom he (his name was Charles the Bald) gave Holland in perpetuity”.*? 
The unnamed Duke of Aquitania lived under the reign of Pepin the Short, 
King of the Franks (r. 751-768), founder of the Carolingian dynasty and father 
of Charlemagne.*?? This Duke of Aquitania, as Vosmeer wants to have it, was 
himself a scion of the Carolingian family and had the right to use the house’s 
crest, the lilies (fleurs-de-lys). However, we are told, Pepin was determined to 
monopolise power, so he denied all other branches of the family the right to 
use the lily crest. According to the account, the (unnamed) Duke of Aquitania, 
complied and immediately substituted the old crest of Troy, the lion, for the 
lily emblem: 


Van Aquijtanijen die hertoch en dorst hem niet reuen, 
Al was hij ghecommen van sconijncx stam. 

Hij liet de lelijen ter selver euren 

Ende dit wapen van Troijen hij wedernam.**4 


The Duke of Aquitania dared not defy this, / Although he descended from 
the royal lineage. / He immediately abandoned the lilies / And took up 
this crest of Troy again. 


It was then, we are told, the youngest son of this Duke of Aquitania, Dirk, who 
migrated to Holland and brought the heraldic symbol of Troy with him: 


Een leeuw van keel te voeren plaghen 

Int velt van ghulden, Trojaens gheslacht. 

Dus heeft dese Dijderick, hoort mijn ghewaghen, 
Met hem dit wapen in Hollant ghebracht. 
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FIGURE 141 Herald narrating the origins of the Counts of Holland. Haarlem Town hall, 


Gravenzaal, first painted panel in the series Counts of Holland (c. 1486-1491). 
Oil on panel 


IMAGE © NOORD-HOLLANDS ARCHIEF, HAARLEM 
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FIGURE 142A 
Coat of arms of the Counts of 
Holland: red lion on yellow field 


FIGURE 142B 

Coat of arms of Aquitania (from 
1259 onwards): yellow lion on red 
field 


A red lion on a field of gold (Fig. 142a) / The Trojan race used to bear as 
its arms. / So this Dirk, attend to my account, / Took these arms with him 
to Holland. 


As we have seen already above, the Dukes of Aquitania bore a lion in their coat 
of arms, as did the renowned Trojans of old (Fig. 142b). In a marked difference 
from Vosmeer, the writer of the captions to the Haarlem portraits does not give 
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the name of the “Duke of Aquitania" The name Dirk he does give only to the 
Duke’s son; and he deliberately refuses to call Dirk Duke of Aquitania. Might 
he have feared that historical imagination would come to be seen as historical 
fraud? 

It is indeed the case that a number of historical and chronological problems 
lurk behind this family tree construction. For one thing, in Pepin the Younger’s 
reign (751-768), the throne of the Duchy of Aquitania was occupied not by a 
‘relative’ of Pepin, but by a certain Waifar. This Waifar, who as it happens had 
not a drop of Trojan blood (not even suspected) in his veins, was not the kind 
of man to accede to the king's authority as the imaginary relative of Pepin is 
said to have done. Quite the contrary: Waifar waged furious warfare against 
Pepin the Younger for seven years, costing him his duchy and his life. Another 
problem with the claim is that Pepin the Younger's regnal dates do not remote- 
ly match the year (858) to which the Haarlem portrait series dates the gift of 
Holland.#25 There is around a hundred years’ difference. Pepin the Younger can 
in no way have been a contemporary of Dirk's father or Dirk himself. 

Yet another issue is that in the Carolingian era, there was no duke or any 
other ruler of Aquitania who bore a lion in his crest. This heraldic design 
reached Aquitania only as late as 1259 (!), when the Treaty of Paris awarded 
Henry 111 of England (r. from 1216 onwards) a subdivision of the old Duchy of 
Aquitania (namely the coastal regions of Saintonge and Gascony), which from 
then on became known as Guyenne. Moreover, the animal on the crest of this 
new Guyenne is the English lion, not the Trojan and not the one of the counts 
of Holland! (Figs. 142a-b). 

While the author of the poems accompanying the Haarlem series clearly 
claims Aquitanian and Trojan origins for the Counts of Holland, he mostly did 
not think this up himself. The stories of the Trojan origins of the Counts had 
already cropped up in the 14th century.*26 The writer of the Haarlem captions 
was generally following genealogical constructions which he encountered in 
his sources. He was doing so, too, in his claim that Dirk 1 was married to the 
daughter of Pepin King of Italy (781-810), son of Charlemagne, a daughter 
whom he calls not “Gena”, but “Geva”: 


Hij had een wijf seer rijk van have, / 

Geva ghenaemd, en was, soo ick bevroeden can, / 
Pippijns conijnck van Italijen dochter, daer hij aan wan / 
Dander Diederijck, een jongen van seden reene.*?7 


He [Dirk 1] dad a very wealthy wife, / named Geva, who was—as far as I 
can understand [or: judge] / Daughter of Pepin, King of Italy; from her he 
took / Dirk 11, a virtuous boy. 
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Here, the phrase soo ick bevroeden can—“as far as I can understand"— 
indicates that the author of the Haarlem captions was somewhat sceptical 
about this genealogical link with the Carolingians he found in the chronicles, 
and, by the same token, about the Counts’ affiliation with the Trojans of old. 
However, he was not aware of the fact that Pepin of Italy had no daughter with 
the name "Geva" (or witha similar name), and, actually, no daughter at all whom 
Dirk 1 could have married.??? After all, the author of the Haarlem captions 
transmitted the Carolingian genealogical implant without any specific histori- 
cal criticism.*2? 

The same is true of the pedigree of Arnout's consort, who was supposed to 
be the daughter of a Byzantine emperor. In the account of the author of the 
Haarlem captions, the connection with Theophanou, Holy Roman Empress, 
became even more conspicuous. The author plainly states that "Luijtgaert" was 
not only the daughter of the Greek Emperor “Theophanus’, but also the sister 
of Theophanou, "the famous Holy Roman Empress": 


Aernout, Diedericx soone, regeerde daer na / 

En had een vrouwe geheeten Luijtgaert. / 

Theophanus, de keijser van de Griecken, soo ik versta, / 
Was haer vader, en die Roomsche keijserinne vermaert / 
Haer suster.*30 


Arnout, son of Dirk, reigned thereafter, And had a consort called 
Luijtgaert. / Her father was, as far as Iunderstand, Theophanus, / And the 
famous Holy Roman Empress [i.e., Theophanou] was her sister, 


Now it also becomes clear that the genealogical construction had two goals: 
first to link the Counts of Holland with the Byzantine emperors, second with 
the Ottonian dynasty, the family of the Holy Roman Emperors; of course, both 
links added a great deal to the splendour of the Counts' nobility. 

Interestingly, there were indeed close connections between Emperor Otto 
II, and Theophanou, and the counts: Arnout was among the cortege of twelve 
noblemen chosen to accompany the couple to Rome in 980, for their corona- 
tion as Holy Roman Emperor and Empress (Fig. 143); in the same year Otto 
II honoured Arnout through attending his wedding with Lutgardis, and espe- 
cially through acting as his best man.*?! The close ties between the Counts 
of Holland and the Ottonian dynasty of the Holy Roman Empire remained 
alive even after Arnout's sudden death in 993: his widow Lutgardis (d. after 
1005) received military and political support first from Emperor Otto 111 and 
Theophanou (983-1002), and thereafter from Otto 111’s son Henry II (973- 
1024), who became Lutgardis' brother-in-law via her sister Cunigunde of 
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FIGURE 143 

The coronation of Otto 11 and 
Theophanu as Holy Roman Emperor 
and Empress (982). Ivory panel, 

18.5 x 10.6 cm. Musée de Cluny, Paris 
IMAGE © MUSEE DE CLUNY, PARIS 


Luxembourg (c. 975-1040). Henry married Cunigunde in 1002, when he was 
crowned Roman King of the Germans (Rex Germanorum) and his consort 
“Queen of the Germans”. As Theophanou, Cunigunde of Luxembourg became 
regent of the Holy Roman Empire after her husband's death in 1024. 

Here again, the author of the Haarlem captions displays a kind of cautious 
attitude (it appears from the words soo ick versta—“as far as I understand"),422 
but nevertheless transmits the fantastical genealogical construction he had 
found in the chronicles. Evidently, he was himself not quite convinced, but 
on the other hand, he had apparently not the historical knowledge which 
would have been necessary to reject the claim. He was not aware of the 
fact that in reality there had never existed a Byzantine emperor with the 
name of "Theophanus" that the real father of Theophanou was not emperor 
"Theophanus" but General Konstantinos Skleros,*33 nor that Arnulf's wife was 
not the sister of Theophanou but rather the daughter of Count Siegfried of 
Luxembourg and the sister of Cunigunde of Luxembourg. 
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Although the Haarlem panels painted around 1490 were probably intended 
as a piece of pro-Habsburg propaganda, it must be borne in mind that their 
propagandistic effect remained limited to those who visited the Carmelite 
monastery. As the 16th century progressed, however, more potent media be- 
came available to carry these propagandistic aims out into society: primarily, 
printed images such as woodcuts, engravings and etchings. Printed imagery 
obviously had a much amplified propaganda effect compared with paintings. 
Prints could be disseminated in large print runs, reaching a much wider pub- 
lic. Printed portraits could end up anywhere in the Low Countries and even 
beyond. The 1578 engravings made by Philip Galle were published by the re- 
nowned printer and bookseller Christopher Plantin, who had a network span- 
ning Europe. Plantin ensured that the Counts of Holland were disseminated 
as best they could be. Galle’s series was a huge success: his Counts of Holland 
were reprinted several times during the Dutch Revolt (with various authors’ 
texts), including in 1583, 1584 (the year of William the Silent’s assassination) 
and 1586,*3* both in the Northern and the Southern Low Countries.^35 

The usefulness of publicly displaying portraits was something also grasped 
in 16th-century Haarlem: it was no coincidence that in the same year in which 
the Haarlem artist Galle engraved the portraits, the painted ones were trans- 
ferred to a key public space: they were moved from the Carmelite monastery 
to the great reception hall of Haarlem Town hall (Fig. 144), which thereupon 
acquired the name Gravenzaal (Hall of Counts) (Fig. 145).436 There, they 
served a different purpose than they had in the cloister; one more focused 
upon Haarlem city council's political agenda. The city fathers were probably 
wanting to use the portraits of the counts to remind visitors of the city's privi- 
leges, which had been honoured by the Counts of Holland up to and including 
Emperor Charles v.437 It is fairly certain, though, that there were more inten- 
tions besides: by putting the portraits on display, the city was seeking to boost 
its prestige as one of Holland's leading cities. Actually, Dordrecht had the hon- 
our of being Holland's oldest and most prestigious city, because it was said to 
have been founded by Count Dirk 1, who had his residence there on the dike. 
Haarlem had been founded later (by Count Willem 11) and held only second 
place chronologically. By publicly exhibiting a portrait gallery of the Counts of 
Holland in its 'city fortress, Haarlem was now giving itself out to be the hub of 
power in Holland and was profiling itself—at least in an ideal sense—as the 
counts’ true home city (as will be discussed in Chapter 9).438 

Other cities envied Haarlem's portraits of the counts. It is, then, no surprise 
that the painter who had discovered the portraits of the Counts of Holland 
and first copied them, Willem Thybaut,^?? was then commissioned by other 
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FIGURE 144 Haarlem Town Hall 
IMAGE © NOORD-HOLLANDS ARCHIEF, HAARLEM 


FIGURE 145 The Gravenzaal in the town hall of Haarlem 
IMAGE © NOORD-HOLLANDS ARCHIEF, HAARLEM 
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FIGURE 146 The militia hall (Schuttersdoelen) at Leiden. Engraving by 
Abraham Delfos, taken from: Frans van Mieris, Beschrijving 
der stad Leijden, Leiden 1770, vol. 11, 408. The building was 
demolished in 1821 
IMAGE © PRENTVERZAMELING GEMEENTELIJKE 
ARCHIEFDIENST LEIDEN 


cities in the Province of Holland. In 1587-1588, he was working on stained- 
glass windows in grisaille with of the Counts of Holland for the militia hall 
(Schuttersdoelen) at Leiden (Fig. 146), of which twelve windows with the 
portraits of Counts survive (in Museum De Lakenhal at Leiden, Figs. 147 and 
148),*4° and furthermore 35 templates (cartoons) which are preserved now in 
the Municipal Archive at Leiden.**! Interestingly, Thybaut depicted several of 
the Counts as fancifully oriental, i.e., Trojan, princes with a turban adorned 
with a bunch of feathers, e.g. Count Willem 1 (Fig. 13). Of course, this was an 
important ideological statement that the Counts of Holland had been chosen 
as historical figures to adorn the Schuttersdoelen: they were supposed to serve 
as examples of virtue for the members of the militia of Leiden and, thus, for 
the defenders of the Dutch Revolt. For the same reasons, between 1580 and 
approximately 1650, public spaces in the cities of Holland were festooned with 
series of portraits of the Counts of Holland. Unfortunately, quite a number of 
them have been lost. 
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FIGURE 147 Willem Thibaut, Dirk VI, Count of Holland 
(1587). Stained-glass window made for the 
Schuttersdoelen of Leiden, 141 x 66 cm 
IMAGE © MUSEUM DE LAKENHAL, LEIDEN 
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FIGURE 148 Willem Thibaut, Willem I, Count of Holland (1587). Stained-glass window made 
for the Schuttersdoelen of Leiden, 141 x 66 cm 
IMAGE © MUSEUM DE LAKENHAL, LEIDEN 
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FIGURE 149 Roeland Roghman, The Castle of Warmond (c. 1650). Drawing 31.2 x 47.6 cm. 
See also Fig. 168 on page 292 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


From 1578 onwards, series of portraits of the Counts also started finding their 
way into the castles of the Dutch nobility. For example, in 1585 Johan 11 van 
Duivenvoorde (1547-1610), Lord of Warmont, who in 1576 was appointed 
Admiral of the Lakes of Leiden and Haarlem and who was regarded as one 
of the most important military leaders of the Dutch Revolt,^^? commissioned 
Willem Thybaut to produce a series of paintings of the Counts of Holland for 
his castle of Warmont (nowadays Huis te Warmond) (Figs.149 and 150). There is 
no doubt that Johan 11 van Duivenvoorde did so to raise his prestige as a noble- 
man. He saw the Counts of Holland as his forefathers and as the guarantee of 
his family's high standing. If this was true of the van Duivenvoordes, it was no 
less true of other noble houses. In some cases, such as that of the Brederodes, 
there was additionally a claim to a direct genealogical link,^^? but in others, the 
issue was historical identity formation and prestige in a broader sense. 


4 The First Early Modern Printed Series of Portraits 


The value and impact of printed series of portraits gradually became appar- 
ent across Europe during the 16th century.*** As the century wore on, and 
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FIGURE 150 

Johan r1 van Duivenvoorde 
(1547-1610), Lord of Warmond, 
at the age of thirty-two 

(1579). Engraving by Hendrik 
Goltzius 

IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM 


particularly in its latter half, the number of printed portrait series burgeoned. 
Some of the most highly influential of all were Heinrich Pantaleon’s (1522- 
95) series Prosopographia heroum atque illustrium virorum totius Germaniae 
(1565-1566)**° and, in German, Teutscher Nation Heldenbuch (1567-1570; 
1578),^^9 comprising in total 1700 portraits; the series of portraits of the mas- 
ter painters of the Low Countries by Domenicus Lampsonius (1532-99) and 
Hieronymus Cock (1518-70), Pictorum aliquot celebrium Germaniae inferioris 
effigies (Antwerp: 1572),**7 enlarged by Philip Galle (1600), and reissued by 
Theodor Galle (1615, with the title Illustrium quos Belgium habuit pictorum effi- 
gies), and Hendrik Hondius' (1573-1650) work on the same topic, Pictorum ali- 
quot celebrium, praecipue Germaniae Inferioris effigies (1610);**° Philip Galle's 
series of important humanist scholars, the Virorum doctorum de disciplinis 
benemerentium effigies (1572),449 and the illustrated editions of Paolo Giovio's 
biographical series of great kings and military leaders (1575), and of great hu- 
manists (1577), accompanied by the woodcuts of Tobias Stimmer (1539-1584), 
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which were published by the Italian printer Petrus Perna (1522-1582),*°° and 
Jean-Jacques Boissard’s magnificent series of humanist scholars from the 14th 
to the 16th century, Icones virorum illustrium doctrina et eruditione praestant- 
ium (1597-31599).^9! With his Prosopographia heroum atque illustrium virorum 
totius Germaniae and Teutscher Nation Heldenbuch, Heinrich Pantaleon sup- 
plied the public with an awe-inspiring national honour gallery of German 
heroes. Domenicus Lampsonius, Hieronymus Cock and Philip Galle showed 
the public that the Low Countries had produced a great succession of brilliant 
painters; Giovio, for his gallery of honour, drew on the one hand from the great 
individuals who had shaped Renaissance Humanism and on the other hand 
the famous kings and military leaders of the Renaissance. It is notable that 
the series of the Counts of Holland was one of the earliest-printed illustrated 
biographical series. As far back as 1518, Amsterdam printer Doen Pieterz. had 
come out with a series of the Counts of Holland coupled with a French transla- 
tion of the Dutch poems found on the Haarlem panels.*^*?? The woodcuts were 
by Jakob Cornelisz. van Oostzanen (Figs. 151 and 152).453 Doen Pieterz.’ publi- 
cation of the portraits of the counts appears to have been a success: shortly 
thereafter, he reissued the series, this time with the Latin texts of the humanist 
historian Hadrianus Barlandus, whose Principes Hollandiae had just appeared 
in print in Antwerp.^9* 


5 The Counts of Holland in the Attire of the Roman Emperors, 
or National Historiography in Humanist Style: Hadrianus 
Barlandus (1519) 


Another series of the Counts of Holland which likewise was made from a 
Habsburg perspective was that of the humanist Hadrianus Barlandus (1486- 
1538), born in Baarland on the Zeeland island of Zuid-Beveland, who was a 
disciple and friend of Erasmus.*°° Barlandus had studied at the University of 
Louvain and took holy orders in 1515. In 1518, he was appointed a professor at 
the Collegium Trilingue, which had just been founded at Erasmus’ initiative. 
This new humanist institute of education aimed to teach Latin, Ancient Greek 
and Biblical Hebrew in the most accomplished manner. Barlandus already had 
a good number of philological publications to his name by this time, including 
commentaries on classical authors such as Pliny the Younger, paraphrases of 
the exempla of Valerius Maximus, and a work on the scholarly achievements of 
some Roman Caesars.*°6 In early 1519, however, he resolved to devote himself 
solely to the writing of history. His first historiographical work was Principes 
Hollandiae ("Counts of Holland"). The first edition appeared at Antwerp in 
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FIGURE 151 Jacob Cornelisz. van Oostsanen, The counts of 


Holland, from left to right: Count Arnout 1, Dirk 111, 
Dirk rv, and Floris 1 


IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


FIGURE 152 Jacob Cornelisz. van Oostsanen, The counts of 
Holland, from left to right: Maria of Burgundy, 
Maximilian 1, Philip the Handsome, and Charles v 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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1519, rapidly followed by a second (early 1520);^9" neither was illustrated. Later 
editions were, however, accompanied by portraits of the Counts: the first illus- 
trated edition came out in 1520 (1519?), with woodcuts of Jakob Cornelisz. van 
Oostzanen, by Amsterdam printer Doen Pieterz.*° Later, Barlandus’ Principes 
Hollandiae was published with Philip Galle’s engravings by Christopher Plantin 
(1584),*°° with Jost Amman’s woodcuts by Johannes Wechel (for Sigmund 
Feyerabend) in 1585,*60 with new woodcuts made by an unknown artist by 
Petrus Scriverius in 1609 (repeated in 1611), and, by the same Scriverius, with 
the engravings made by Cornelis Visscher in 1650.46! 

Barlandus’ new Principes Hollandiae was introduced by an epigram on 
the title page. In it, its author, fellow humanist Hadrianus Cordatus, identi- 
fies Barlandus with the Roman historian Suetonius, the celebrated author of 
twelve biographies of Roman Caesars (De vita Caesarum, covering the emper- 
ors from Augustus to Domitian). 


Romanos proceres scriptor Tranquillus adumbrans 
Magna immortales reddidit arte viros. 

Non secus Hollandos Comites Barlandus ab umbris 
Evocat ad lucem candidore via. 

Tranquillo Italia et Barlando Hollandia debet: 
Hic Batavos, Latios colligit ille duces. 


Suetonius Tranquillus immortalised the outstanding men of Rome / 
through his artfully drawn portraits. / Similarly, Barland now brings to life 
the Counts of Holland, summoning them / from the underworld to the 
bright light in a remarkably splendid way. / Italy is obliged to Suetonius 
Tranquillus, Holland to Barland: / because the latter has collected a series 
of Batavian rulers, as the former did of the rulers of Latium. 


Just as Suetonius immortalised the Roman emperors in his biographies, so 
Barlandus intended to give the Counts of Holland an immortal memory 
through his work. It is important to note that Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars 
was a highly influential work in the Early Modern era, particularly in the vi- 
sual arts. Plenty of series of portraits of the Caesars were made in the period, 
in paintings and sculptures, woodcuts and engravings, both in Italy and in 
transalpine lands. Their portraits were erected or hung in the residences and 
palazzi of noblemen and cardinals. It was no coincidence that most of these 
series consisted of exactly twelve Caesars: the same twelve whose biographies 
Suetonius had written. The fact that the Counts of Holland are equated with 
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the Roman Caesars on the title page of Barlandus’ work signified, of course, a 
huge boost to the cachet of the local rulers of this province. 

Barlandus profiles himself in the letter of dedication of his book as a very 
serious historian. As he puts it, he has taken great pains to bring this work to 
fruition: in particular, he claims to have carried out an exhaustive survey of the 
sources, and that, for his research, he visited “many different libraries”. This is 
a remarkable statement because this was not customary practice among Early 
Modern historiographers. What Barlandus reports about his acute study of the 
sources might also indicate an attempt to lend credibility to his identification 
with Suetonius, because Suetonius was well-known for having been an invet- 
erate archivist with an enormous wealth of documentation at his disposal. 
However, as a matter of fact, Barlandus lagged far behind his Roman precursor: 
Suetonius had eagerly researched the imperial archive and the entire private 
correspondence of the Julio-Claudian emperors, whereas Barlandus had at 
most looked into a few chronicles. This is reflected in the respective quantities 
of information: while Suetonius’ biographies of the Caesars average 25 pages 
in length, Barlandus’ biography of each count runs to just a single page, and in 
some cases merely a few lines. 

This could be seen as a serious shortcoming, but that is only one way of 
looking at the matter. The main reason for the author's brevity is his particular 
purpose. Barlandus sought to make his Principes Hollandiae primarily an eas- 
ily accessible compendium, setting out the historically-reliable facts in modern, 
humanist Latin. This is why each count has only a short Chapter about him. In 
a sense, the function of the individual Chapters in fact resembles those of the 
captions for the Haarlem paintings of the Counts of Holland: the information 
on each count was required to be succinct, pithy and taken in at a glance. This 
historiographical aim determined Barlandus’ methodology: what he dug up in 
the rambling sentences of prolix chronicles, he produced as short, carefully- 
worded and highly-polished humanist Latin, in a style meeting the demanding 
requirements of classical Roman historiography. Besides producing good style, 
a serious historian was also required to maintain a critical aloofness as regards 
his content. These were, after all, details handed down to the present day from 
the past; a serious historian must not give a new lease of life to any old fan- 
cies. In the sources which Barlandus consulted, the Dutch chronicles, there 
was no shortage of such nonsense, in his view: scarcely creditable tales, fables 
and long-winded descriptions containing details that could not square or that 
were irrelevant to history. In Barlandus' view, the writing of serious, worthy his- 
tory was a matter of reducing, summarising and sifting sources so as to retain 
a trustworthy essence of historical truth. Only by means of this method could 
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the aim be attained of integrating the Counts of Holland into the canon of clas- 
sical Latin literature. 

With his Principes Hollandiae, Barlandus presented a kind of national his- 
toriography in a fresh, humanist style. The Counts now emerged in new, clas- 
sical garb: that of Roman rulers and Caesars. This is apparent even in the title 
of the work: dispensing with the Latin noun customarily used for the rank of 
count in his day, comes, Barlandus uses the classical noun princeps, which in 
Roman antiquity was used for none less than the emperor himself. The word- 
ing Barlandus applies in his Principes Hollandiae often smacks of the Roman 
historians of the Silver Latin period, such as Valerius Maximus and Suetonius. 
For his description of Godfrey the Hunchback, for example, he refers to a detail 
of the description of the body of Galba Suetonius had inserted in his Lives of 
the Caesars (“a bulge of flesh had grown out of his body”).*62 This kind of pre- 
sentation gives Godfrey something of the air of a Roman Caesar, or even iden- 
tifies him with Emperor Galba, who, like Godfrey, enjoyed only an extremely 
brief reign of less than a year.*6? 

Barlandus' new-fangled writing of national history was also ‘motivated’ by 
the main target audience he had in mind: the élite of the Province of Holland, 
particularly young patricians and noblemen. With this in mind, he dedicated 
his book to three young noblemen of Holland who had studied at Louvain: 
Joris and Philip of Egmond and Maximilian of IJsselstijn. One of Barlandus' 
aims with the work was pedagogical: by restricting his scope to facts and feats, 
and by editing out any morally-questionable conduct by his subjects, he ex- 
pected that his historical work would contribute to the moral education of 
élite youth such as Joris and Philip of Egmond. The fact that the solid value of 
Classical Roman historiography radiated from every page was meant to have a 
positive effect on the young men's identity formation. They could draw upon 
it to develop a sense of national (or regional) pride, since they were enabled 
now to partake in a national history of eternal value, just as Classical Roman 
history had. 

Besides addressing three young noblemen, Barlandus also dedicated his 
Principes Hollandiae to the reigning Count of Holland, Prince Charles of 
Habsburg, later Emperor Charles v (Fig. 153). Rather than having a Chapter 
about him in the book like his predecessor counts, Charles is given a dedica- 
tory letter, in which Barlandus expresses the high hopes which society had for 
young Charles. Doubtless, he writes, Charles will exceed his exemplary forefa- 
thers in virtue: Philip the Good (1428/33-1467) in piety (pietate), Charles the 
Bold (14671477), after whom he was named, in martial valour (bellica virtute); 
great Maximilian of Habsburg in mercy and clemency (clementia); and, finally, 
his own father, Philip the Handsome (1482-1506) in courtesy and suaveness 
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FIGURE 153 

Bernard of Orley, Portrait of 
Prince Charles. Oil on panel, 
37 x 27cm 
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(comitate facilitateque). This letter—in combination with the preceding 
Chapters on the Burgundian and Habsburg Counts of Holland—was intended 
to function as a prince’s mirror: Barlandus is holding up to Charles the ideal 
qualities of a prince and the high expectations there are for his coming reign, 
and at the same time is assuring him that he will be able to live up to those 
expectations, since he has it within him, as it were, due to having inherited the 
fine qualities of his illustrious forebears. Charles’ great importance is also seen 
in the genesis of the Principes Hollandiae. Barlandus started to compose the 
work shortly after the death of Emperor Maximilian (January 1519 ).*64 The posi- 
tion of Holy Roman Emperor was now vacant, and the Louvain circles to which 
Barlandus belonged had fixed their hopes upon the election of Prince Charles. 
In this regard, the propagandistic function of the Principes Hollandiae hovers 
into view: the work contained the portrait gallery of the Habsburg Counts of 
Holland, and by being disseminated, it would boost Prince Charles’ esteem. 
Charles’ candidature for the imperial crown proved to be successful. Barlandus 
had completed his Principes Hollandiae just before Charles was elected Holy 
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Roman Emperor, on 28 June 1519: when the work appeared in print a few days 
later, Charles had already been proclaimed Emperor. 

Barlandus’ historiographical method had several repercussions for the early 
historical record of the Counts of Holland. For one thing, Barlandus entirely 
dispensed with the genealogical link to the Dukes of Aquitania. He no longer 
calls Dirk 1 “Theodoricus of Aquitania” or “the youngest son of the Duke of 
Aquitania”; nor, for him, does Aquitania’s coat of arms have any connection 
with that of the Counts of Holland. Since Barlandus will have encountered the 
genealogical connection with the House of Aquitania in his sources, we can be 
sure that this omission was due to his historical criticism. 

Barlandus regarded Dirk 1’s romantic origin story as a fairy tale, as also the 
assertion that he was of Trojan blood. Only for the sake of form does Barlandus 
mention Trojan blood at all, and he does so in such a manner as to distance 
himself from the claim: it is simply something “as annals relate”.*6° Moreover, 
Barlandus remains silent about the other infusions of Trojan blood into the 
counts’ lineage, those supposedly derived from Dirk’s wife “Geva” (or “Gena” or 
“Gunna”), and from Arnout's wife, Lutgardis, who was regarded as daughter of 
a Byzantine emperor. Barlandus removed the fantastical Geva, the supposed 
daughter of Pepin 1, and the supposed Byzantine (or even Trojan by origin, as 
Vosmeer would have it) Lutgardis from history. Evidently, he regarded them as 
belonging to the realm of fable. Besides, he would never have been minded to 
put down the Byzantine emperor as a ‘Trojan’; his attitude was to put paid to 
all the fake Trojans. Barlandus was keen to present his counts as worthy figures, 
who while externally resembling knights, displayed a moral attitude very much 
like the one of the heroes of ancient Roman history. 


6 The Counts as Figureheads of the Revolt: Plantin's Edition of 
Barlandus' Biographical Series (1584) 


In 1583, the renowned Antwerp printer Christopher Plantin, who had brought 
out many books in the service of Philip 11 of Spain (including, as recently as 1578, 
Vosmeer's Principes Hollandiae), moved his business to Leiden. The States of 
Holland had recently awarded him the tender as printer for the newly-founded 
(1575) University of Leiden. Remarkably, the first work Plantin published in 
Latin was none other than the series of Counts of Holland, Hollandiae comitum 
historia et icones. Plantin dedicated this work to the new political authority, 
the States of Holland.^96 This was a conscious choice, a political statement on 
his part. Even on the title page (Fig. 154), Plantin makes great play of his ties 
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FIGURE 154 Hadrianus Barlandus, Hollandiae comitum historia et icons, Leiden 1584, 
title page 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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with the rebel province: within the secure garden of Holland sits Hollandia 
personified. She is not, as she is in Vosmeer's 1578 series, holding a palm frond 
of victory in her hand (cf. Fig. 135). Instead, she bears four arms in her hands, 
in a highly revealing combination: the shields are of William the Silent, leader 
of the rebel faction; of the Province of Holland (the lion); of the City of Leiden 
(the keys); and finally of the University of Leiden (Pallas Athene). His personal 
emblem as printer, the golden compasses, Plantin symbolically places at the 
garden's access gate. This represents his pledge to set his printing press to work 
in the interests of the Province of Holland and to give his all in her defence. 

We shall not be considering here what Plantin’s actual political and reli- 
gious convictions were; in that regard, this celebrated publisher and printer 
was rather a chameleon. His considerable nous consistently allowed him to 
have it both ways: he published for the Spanish king and the Catholics as well 
as for the rebels and Calvinists. What he grasped very well was that in the rebel 
provinces, a series on the Counts of Holland might be a highly useful asset, 
even if the texts had been written by a Habsburg loyalist, and even Catholic, as 
Barlandus. Plantin saw that a Counts of Holland series could do service in his 
own day as a source for ‘national’ or regional identity. This would give rise to a 
new national pride, one which could enmesh with the disdain or hatred gener- 
ally felt towards the Spanish ‘tyrant’. 

With his Counts of Holland series, Plantin was evidently meeting the require- 
ments of his new employers’ political agenda. As he sets out in his dedication, 
he wished this to be a work suited to enhancing the respectability of the States 
of Holland.^9? The counts are presented in it as role models and as exempla 
historica for that political assembly. It was, then, by design that the series of 
portraits of the counts were reproduced in large numbers between 1584 and 
1650, and that they were used as an early national portrait gallery. 

It is understandable that Plantin opted not to print Vosmeer’s poems to ac- 
company Galle’s portraits; the authorities in Holland would have taken this 
as effrontery. It was thus an obvious choice to use Hadrianus Barlandus' text, 
which was in various aspects neutral and which was compact and compendium- 
like in form. A further benefit of Barlandus' text was that it did not mention 
Philip 11 (as he had not yet been born at the time of its composition). To the 
Hollanders, praise of Philip would have been like a red rag to a bull. For this 
reason, he was not given a Chapter in Plantin's 1584 edition, although Plantin 
did have— precisely because of the Vosmeer edition—an image to hand of this 
Spanish king in copperplate.*68 

It is worth noting that Plantin amended Barlandus’ text at various points. He 
evidently found Barlandus’ reticence to report the Aquitanian and Trojan roots 
of the Counts of Holland regrettable, so he (or one of his assistants) added to 
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Barlandus’ text that Dirk 1 was the son of an “Aquitanian”! Even more remark- 
ably, the highly elusive, unhistorical dark horse Sigisbertus crops up anew. 
In Plantin’s text of Barlandus, Dirk 1 is presented as “the son of Sigisbertus of 
Aquitania, a man of Trojan blood”. This text appears alongside Galle’s imposing 
portrait of Dirk 1 (Fig. 137). It is clear that in the political context of the Dutch 
Revolt, the Trojans had by no means shuffled off the stage as forefathers of the 
Counts of Holland. Seemingly, a link to the extreme antiquity of Troy was con- 
sidered to be particularly valuable in this time of such felt need of legitimacy 
in the rebel province. 

Plantin’s fresh grafting-in of “Sigisbertus of Aquitania” into the family tree, 
thereby reviving the Trojans and Aquitanians as progenitors of the Counts of 
Holland, would prove to have major consequences later on: through this addi- 
tion, “Sigisbertus of Aquitania” and the Trojans even outlived the Eighty Years’ 
War and the Peace of Münster (1648). Largely responsible for this survival was 
the Leiden antiquarian Petrus Scriverius, who from 1609 onwards published 
several series of portraits of the Counts of Holland based on Plantin’s edition 
of 1584, using Plantin’s ‘take’ on the text of Barlandus’ Principes Hollandiae. 
Due to this, the supposed Trojan and Aquitanian father of Dirk 1 still featured 
in the portrait gallery Scriverius published at Haarlem in 1650, which displayed 
the beautiful new engravings of Cornelisz Visscher (see Fig. 163).*6° The poem 
under the portrait asserts that Dirk 1 boasted Trojan blood.*79 


7 The Counts in the National Gallery of Honour: Georgius Benedicti 
Wertelos' Epitaphs and Petrus Scriverius' Series 


The Calvinist theologian and Neo-Latin poet Georgius Benedicti Wertelos 
(1563-1588) was inspired by Plantin's illustrated edition of the Counts of 
Holland, with its wonderful portraits by Philip Galle. Benedicti was one of 
a group of promising young Dutch Neo-Latin poets who died far too young 
(another being Janus Dousa junior, the brilliant son of the curator of the 
University of Leiden). The Haarlem-born Benedicti was already composing 
Latin verse at a very tender age. At 22, he had his first poetry volumes pub- 
lished at Delft and Leiden: epigrams, epitaphs, laments, national songs and 
a heroic epos. However, he did not live to witness some of his poems see the 
light of day: they were published posthumously by the aforementioned Petrus 
Scriverius.*” A highly gifted boy, Benedicti went up to Leiden in 1577 to ma- 
triculate at the brand new university there (Fig. 155).*7?2 There, he roomed 
with Janus Gruterus (Jan de Gruytere, 1560—1627) and Petrus Bertius (Pieter de 
Bert, 1565-1629) —later to gain renown as excellent scholars—at the house of 
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FIGURE 155 The university library of Leiden in 1610. Engraving by Willem Isaacsz. van 
Swanenburg, after Jan Cornelisz. van 't Woudt, 33 x 40.3 cm 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


his mentor, the Hebrew professor Herman Reneker (Rennecherus, 1550-after 
1605), who had been appointed professor in 1575 at the personal recommenda- 
tion of Prince William of Orange. In 1583, Benedicti continued his studies at 
Cambridge at the household seminary of the celebrated Protestant theologian 
William Whitaker (1548-1595). He found acceptance in the scholarly literary 
circle around the noble poet Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586), Earl of Leicester; 
the Neo-Latin poet Janus Dousa junior was also in this coterie. These were the 
years in which Holland and the other northern provinces were eagerly seeking 
the support of the English crown and trying to persuade Queen Elizabeth 1 
to take them on as her subjects. It was from this historical context that Sir 
Philip Sidney's mission to the Low Countries arose in 1586. In June of that year, 
Benedicti returned to the University of Leiden, but before long he had gone on 
to Heidelberg to round off his theological studies with the leading Calvinist 
theologian Franciscus Junius the Elder (later to become a professor at Leiden). 
Sidney's mission culminated in a hero's death, and Benedicti commemorated 
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him in a series of Latin elegies and epitaphs. In 1588, Benedicti died unexpect- 
edly at Heidelberg of a feverish infection. 

Benedicti made no secret of his political sympathies. He was an adherent of 
the Dutch Revolt, of William of Orange, of Sir Philip Sidney and of the States of 
Holland. After William’s assassination, he published a whole series of national 
poems: solemn Latin epitaphs and laments for ‘the Father of the Fatherland’ 
(1585),*73 together with epigrams and, in the same year, a long-form national 
poem, an epos for William. It was at the very height of this rash of national po- 
etry that Benedicti composed his series of poems on the Counts of Holland in 
1586. He had them published in combination with his heroic epos on William 
of Orange.^^* The poems on the counts were given the form of epitaphia, 
which in their celebration of national heroes resonated well with his epitaphs 
for William of Orange. Benedicti's series is an outstanding example of the way 
in which the Counts of Holland were invoked by a committed supporter of the 
Dutch Revolt, namely in a very direct manner indeed to help shape a new na- 
tional or regional identity. The publication of the series is intimately connect- 
ed with the assassination of William of Orange (1584). Its intended purpose 
was the honouring of national heroes and the fostering of national sentiment. 

Benedicti's epitaphia on the Counts of Holland remained influential in the 
17th century. They gained widespread recognition through their inclusion 
in internationally-renowned scholar Janus Gruterus' political history of the 
world, Chronicon Chronicorum politicum (Frankfurt, Aubriana: 1614),*7° and in 
his corpus of Dutch Neo-Latin poets, Deliciae poetarum Belgarum (Frankfurt, 
Aubriana: 1614);*76 through their being printed in the influential The Republic 
of Holland and its Cities, Respublica Hollandiae et urbes, published by Johannes 
Maire (Leiden: 1630), which presented the new Republic to an international 
audience of readers; and also, and by no means least, through their inclusion 
in Leiden scholar Petrus Scriverius' Latin publications of the series of Counts 
of Holland in 1609, 1611 and 1650, enriched with gorgeous illustrations, first in 
woodcuts and later in engravings.^77 By placing the poems as captions under 
these illustrations, Scriverius enhanced their status and impact. Benedicti had 
already conceived of these poems as national heroic poetry, but now, as poetic 
accompaniment to the counts' portraits, they formed part of a national gallery 
of honour, a sort of Dutch Valhalla. 

Comparing Benedictis poems with the texts on the Haarlem paintings 
and with Vosmeer’s poems, one is struck by the far lesser interest which this 
young Leiden alumnus had in familial data, genealogical questions and precise 
dates. In the Haarlem series, each poem identifies the spouse(s) and children 
of the count in question; Vosmeer's epigrams name at least the consort. Yet 
even major events and breaches in the genealogical line meet with hardly any 
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FIGURE 156 The assassination of William of Orange 1584, in the Prinsenhof (Delft). 
Anonymous engraving after Frans Hogenberg, 1613-1615 
IMAGE © AMSTERDAM, RIJKSMUSEUM 


attention by Benedicti. For instance, he tacitly passes over the fact that Godfrey 
the Hunchback was not in the counts’ bloodline, that he actually was the son 
of Godfrey the Bearded (997-1069) and had succeeded his father as Duke of 
Lower Lorraine (r. 1069-1076), that he conquered Holland as a foreign usurp- 
er, and that his reign did not last longer than a few months. Benedicti, only 
with the greatest of vagueness mentions that Godfrey had obtained “his reign" 
(regna) in “a bad manner’, by force of arms.^7? Far from rejecting Godfrey the 
Hunchback as a usurper, Benedicti lauds him for his "justice" (iustitia) and for 
his having founded the splendid city of Delft, which “would go on to obtain 
immortal fame"^7? Benedicti is here referring to the Prinsenhof, from which 
the Prince of Orange governed the Northern Low Countries for a few years, 
and more particularly to the national tragedy, the assassination of that prince 
on 10 July 1584 (Fig. 156). Benedicti even made his own contribution to "Delft's 
immortal fame" with his heroic epos on William of Orange, the “Father of the 
Fatherland”. 
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While stressing the counts’ virtues, Benedicti paid hardly any attention to 
courtly decorum. In the Haarlem paintings, the counts are introduced with 
great panache by a herald, delivering a suitable dose of such class. This creates 
a setting of courtly festivity: each count, as it were, makes his stately entrance 
in the festival hall and his arrival is solemnly declaimed by the herald to the 
court retainers. In Benedicti’s poems, on the other hand, the counts introduce 
themselves in the first person: “I am so and so [...]”; “I accomplished such and 
such [...]”. In literary terms, Benedicti was revivifying the antique genre of the 
grave epitaph (epitaphium), a form which presumes that a passer-by has his at- 
tention arrested at the ruler's tomb by the deceased speaking to him. Perhaps 
the most famous is the inscription on the stele of the Spartan king Leonidas, 
who perished at the Battle of Thermopylae in 480 Bc while holding back the 
Persians. In his epigram, Leonidas tells the passer-by: 


& ketv’, ayyéM ety Aanxedatpoviots Sti tijde / 
xEluEda Tots xeivwv puao reıdönevot. 


Stranger, tell them in Sparta that we rest in this place / 
Because we were obedient to their order.*80 


Benedicti’s epigrams are construed in the same way. He conceives of his texts 
as grave-inscriptions being reviewed by a visitor to the sepulchres. Indeed, he 
literally calls his poems epitaphia. Thus, the counts are addressing the visitor, 
or “stranger”. Benedicti’s Count Willem 11, for example, tells of how he lost his 
life on the field of battle and asks the visitor: “Why do you sigh, stranger? / You 
would be a fool not to wish for the same kind of death!”4*! Floris rv is sure that 
the visitor will be wanting to hurry on past his tomb, and tells him that there 
is no need to admire his portrait; he can calmly walk on by. Should he be inter- 
ested in Floris’ heroic deeds, then he merely need ask anyone he comes across 
on the street to enumerate them.482 Countess Ada, on the other hand, makes a 
kind of gendered remark to the visitor: “Stranger, just look what a woman can 
accomplish!”*83 

Benedicti presumes that the visitor will be reading his epitaphs through 
a moral lens. His Dirk 1v shares that understanding, and asks exasperatedly: 
"Traveller, why do you judge my career, my victories? / Be content with the 
fact that I was felled by the foe’s hand”.*8* Due to the atmosphere evoked 
by the epitaphs, it seems at times as though the 'visitor' were taking a tour 
around Egmond Abbey, scene of the graves of some of the comites Hollandiae. 
Poem 13 is a playful exception: the epigram for Floris 111 (1140-1190). To his sur- 
prise, the passer-by suddenly finds himself transported to Asia Minor, which 
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was inaccessible to the Christian in Benedicti’s day because it was in Turkish 
hands. Nevertheless, the visitor, now located in an oriental city, is peering at 
Floris 111’s grave, who pipes up: “Visitor, why are you surprised to find a strang- 
er's grave in Seleucus' city, / Chiselled marble on an unknown patch of earth? 
| Cease your wonderment [...]”. “Seleucus’ city” is Antioch, the capital of the 
Seleucid Empire, the successor to Alexander the Great’s oriental possessions. 
In the 17th century, Antioch had come to be known as Antakya by the Turks. 
Floris 111 died of plague there in 190 while joining in the Third Crusade under 
Frederick 1 Barbarossa (1189-1192). In Benedicti’s poetic presentation, we are 
standing in Antakya in front of the hero’s grave of a brave Hollander. He was re- 
ally buried there, in the cathedral of St Peter (Fig. 157), next to the altar, beside 
Emperor Frederick’s own grave, who drowned during the crusade while cross- 
ing the Saleph river.^9* In Scriverius' series of the Counts of Holland (1650), 
Benedicti’s poem is accompanied by an impressive representation of Floris 
III as a fantastic oriental prince that wears a turban with a bunch of feathers 
(Fig. 158). 

Through these poetic devices, Benedicti is equating the Counts of Holland 
with celebrated figures of classical antiquity: Leonidas, Pericles, Alexander the 
Great, Julius Caesar, Augustus, and the like. By his outline and judgement of 
their lives in his epigrams, he lends the counts a classical appearance. They 


FIGURE 157 St Peter’s Cathedral in Antakya (Antioch), Turkey 
IMAGE © VOLKAN HATTAN 
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| Qui Sarraceno redijt bis Vidor ab holle, 
NEL Qui pacem extort fepplicibus Fri. 
| Define: nam tet hoc Florentins aggere , vistas oN Invidit Batzros illi tamen, ecce, triumphos 
Quem fua Memnonias vexit adufque plagas. Mors, ne vica foret, Mars quia victus erat. 


FIGURE 158 Floris 111, Count of Holland. Engraving by Cornelis Visscher 11 (1650), taken 
from: Petrus Scriverius, Principes Hollandiae [...], Haarlem 1650 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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become hardly distinguishable from the heroes of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
The concern here is to display their virtue and to reflect it in the moral judge- 
ment of their descendants (posteritas). In fact, the literary visitor to the monu- 
ments of the counts embodies this progeny: he is the posteritas and it is he who 
judges. The epigram already cited demonstrates that King Leonidas fought the 
Persians like his namesake lion, to the last drop of his blood, out of pure duty. 
So the Counts of Holland had also often fought: Dirk 111, for instance, “defend- 
ed his fathers’ lion [the counts’ arms, depicting a lion] as a lion would defend 
his lionly father and a father his own father"^96 Like Emperor Charles v, Dirk 
I was in principle striving for a peaceful settlement, but he was no slacker in 
warfare either: “pacis amans bellique potens”.87 

In his epigrammatic evaluations, Benedicti adopts the premise of classical 
and humanist historians: in their view, the chief aim of historiography is to 
hand on the deeds of famous men to following generations, to evaluate them, 
and, through the apportioning of praise and blame, to provide moral exempla 
for the generations to come. It is important that history be a school for life 
(historia vitae magistra) and that the reader be furnished with moral examples 
that teach him what to commit, or omit, in his life. References to posteritas 
(progeny), fama (fame), virtus (virtue) and exemplum (historical example) are 
found in almost every epigram. 

In his moral evaluations, Benedicti likes using comparisons, such as ones 
between a given count and his predecessor or his successor (who was more 
virtuous, who more successful?) or his military opponents (who was morally 
in the right?); and comparisons between given virtues and vices, achievements 
and propensities. As well as judging the counts' own deeds, Benedicti also con- 
siders those of their foes, particularly the Frisians and the Bishop of Utrecht. 
The counts' episcopal opponents tend to come off badly. As regards the counts 
themselves, Benedicti is glad of opportunities to present moral dilemmas or 
considerations, such as: is it better to die in harness on the battlefield or to 
expire peacefully on one's own bed?*88 Is a ruler demonstrating more virtue 
when he rapidly overruns a territory with few reverses, or when he retakes land 
that had been lost to the enemy? May a woman rule? Can a woman show vir- 
tue by exercising tasks of government? What is preferable: that an illegitimate 
prince hold sway for good ends, or that a legitimate prince fritters away or even 
abuses his power? 

Moral excellence (virtus) is indeed the central theme of Benedicti's poems, 
in both a general and a specific sense. The way in which he expresses his moral 
meditations is often emphatic and solemn, as would have befitted the Romans 
of old, such as Cato the Younger, who defended the Roman Republic to his 
dying breath. "Vicit vim virtus" ("Virtue overcomes violence"), as Benedicti 
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FIGURE 159 Coat of Arms of the City of Haarlem (Town hall, Grote Vierschaar) 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


proclaims in his tenth epigram, could just as well have been a phrase ut- 
tered by Cato. Wittily, Benedicti is here citing the motto of his native city of 
Haarlem, VICIT VIM VIRTUS (Fig. 159). Here, Benedicti is engaging in literary 
play with the expectations of his readers, who certainly knew the city motto. 
Haarlem’s motto is a boast about the deeds of the city’s sons, particularly in 
regard to a Haarlem continent under the command of the Count of Holland, 
Willem 1, who had conquered the Egyptian city of Damietta in 1218, during the 
Fifth Crusade.*89 

In his poems, Benedicti uses the motto “vicit vim virtus” in the epigram for 
Count Dirk v, who had laboured hard to reconquer his possessions after he 
had been expelled from the county of Holland by Godfrey the Hunchback (in 
1075).*9? Dirk v’s virtue was characterised by his persistence. In other regards, 
too, Benedicti ascribes particular virtues to given counts. Dirk 1 excelled in 
valour and peace ableness; Arnout 1 in martial valour alone— being the first 
Count of Holland to die on the battlefield; Dirk 111 distinguished himself by 
his sense of filial duty, perseverance and courage; Godfrey the Hunchback 
and Floris 11 by their sense of justice (iustitia), and the latter was also dutiful, 
peaceable and pious. Thus, the counts become exemplary embodiments of in- 
dividual virtues. 
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It is evident that the old counts with their virtues, and particularly their 
military virtues, were intended to serve as examples to the elite of the rebel 
province. With his epitaphia, Benedicti created a national heroes’ gallery. 
The epitaphia on the counts were of no less importance for the formation of 
Holland’s new identity than Benedicti’s epitaphia on William of Orange or his 
epos on the same hero. The counts are presented as heroes of the Fatherland 
and are connected with both the ancient and the modern race of the ‘Batavians’. 

In fact, the great importance of the Counts of Holland as sources of national 
identity does not imply that the creator of the series necessarily had to acknowl- 
edge the actual legitimacy of their rule. This is seen plainly from Benedicti’s 
poem alongside the portrait of Philip 11 (as Count Philip 111 of Holland), the 
prince whom the States-General had abjured in 1581. In this epigram, Philip 
considers himself a loser: his power and military might did not prevail against 
the Batavians. The Batavians, the poem recounts, were not impressed by his 
swagger and not persuaded to desist from their warfare against the king. Philip 
is made to reflect that although he still bears the title of thirty-sixth Count 
of Holland, he is no longer recognised. He himself admits as much by being 
made to say that the Hollanders have become a “free people’, one “that will 
never again recognise monarchic rulers" ("libera gens, nullos umquam admis- 
sura monarchas").^?! Naturally, this does not please him, but the very fact that 
he acknowledges it is appropriated to legitimise the rebels. The Hollanders' 
love of freedom is in "the nature of their people"—in their genes, one would 
say today—and none will be able to affect that, the epigram proclaims. A true 
Batavian will not brook of any king or emperor lording it over him. This largely 
concurs with the image of the ancient Batavians as sketched by antiquarians 
and writers in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

What, though, of the Trojans? Given that Benedicti had little interest in ge- 
nealogy, family questions and courtly customs, instead paring almost every- 
thing down to moral issues, one might expect that he would leave the Trojans 
aside. It is, in a way, surprising that he in fact does not: he reports that Dirk 1 
“sprang from the Trojans’ noble blood" (“ortus ab alto / Sanguine Teucrorum") 
(cf. Fig. 163).*° The wording Benedicti chooses is particular; it comes from 
Virgil's Aeneid, the epos about the Trojan founder of Rome, Aeneas: the Roman 
chief god, Jupiter, predicts that "from the noble blood of Teucer a people will 
someday arise which will rule Italy" ("Italiam regeret genus alto a sanguine 
Teucri", Aeneid 1v, 228-229). Teucer is the ancestor and national hero of the 
Trojans, whom Virgil also calls the Teucri (“people of Teucer"). That Benedicti 
should say the same about Dirk 1 as Virgil does about Aeneas indicates that he 
is likening the founder of the County of Holland to the founder of Rome. 
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8 Petrus Scriverius 


The Leiden scholar Petrus Scriverius (1576-1660), already mentioned several 
times in the present work, played a key role in the production of series of por- 
traits of the Counts of Holland. He published no fewer than six series during 
his lifetime, in both Latin and Dutch; the first was dated 1609, the last 1650. 
Scriverius (a Latinisation of the surname Schrijver) came from a well-to-do 
Haarlem family and studied in Leiden, where he remained after graduation.*93 
He felt at home in the humanist environment of Leiden professors and schol- 
ars. Although he never obtained a chair or other academic appointment, he 
devoted his whole life to scholarship. He had a pronounced interest in anti- 
quarianism, neo-Latin poetry and above all national history.*°* Scriverius had 
accumulated a celebrated library, which he called his “musaeum” (“temple of 
the Muses”). Through his publications, he was keen to give a wider public ac- 
cess to the works he had collected. Scriverius was not remarkable as an original 
writer; he preferred to function as a collector and publisher of various kinds 
of texts, especially neo-Latin poetry and works of history. Most of the books 
he published, therefore, were the works of other authors. The problem is that 
he does not always indicate what is his own text and what is not. Scriverius 
tends to deliver only small gobbets of commentary on his collated material. 
He prefers to make his ‘sources’ accessible than to voice his own opinions 
about them in print. 

These propensities also play a major role in his publications on the Counts 
of Holland.*9 In the first editions, those of 1609 and 161, almost all his texts 
are derived from other authors. He combined the Latin epigrams (epitaphia) 
of Georgius Benedicti with the prose Chapters of Hadrianus Barlandus, and 
fragments from Jacob Meier's chronicle with brief explanatory notes which he 
had copied from Plantin's edition of the 1584 Hollandiae comitum historia et 
icones.*?6 However, he leaves the reader in the dark about this, so that it re- 
mains opaque which authors wrote which sections of the text. There is only 
one exception: the quotations from Meier's chronicle (which, in fact, Scriverius 
had also retrieved from Plantin's edition, not taken direct from source) are 
given a succinct sub-heading stating the author's name. Many readers will 
have assumed that Scriverius himself had penned the rest of the book. Modern 
historians long continued to think the same, until around the year 2000.497 The 
aim here is not to imply that Scriverius was a plagiarist, but it is necessary to 
give this background to his method of working and to show how his series of 
the counts was composed. The key consideration is that the texts he used were 
ones which he believed important to be noted by the intellectuals of his age. 
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Not by chance was his collection of sources on the ancient history of Holland, 
the Batavia illustrata, his first major publication.*?® The series on the counts, 
Illustrissimorum Hollandiae Zelandiaeque comitum ac dominorum Frisiae 
icones et historia, is a component of that work. Scriverius thought that it was 
an apt moment in 1609 to present the counts to the general public. The main 
reason behind his decision was the political situation during the Twelve Years’ 
Truce, which was officially promulgated on g April that year. This indicated de- 
facto acknowledgement that the rebel provinces now formed an independent 
state. England and France immediately entered into diplomatic relations with 
the United Provinces; other states followed later. Scriverius thought that his 
history would go down very well in this climate: the time had come to foster 
in Holland an independent historical consciousness and a sense of national 
pride and independence. Scriverius expresses this thinking in the dedicatory 
letter to his Batavia illustrata, which he appropriately dedicates to the States 
of Holland and West-Friesland. It is in this light that we must interpret the 
publication of his series: as a national portrait gallery intended to serve as a 
source of national identity. The Truce took effect on 9 April and by early June, 
Scriverius already had his large collection of sources of national history ready 
to hand. His letter of dedication to the States of Holland and West-Friesland is 
dated 13 June. 

As an historian, Scriverius was not very keen on the Trojans. He was scepti- 
cal of the family tree claims which he encountered in the chronicles. In the 
1609 Batavia illustrata and its 161 second edition, the Inferiores Germaniae 
provinciarum unitarum antiquitates, however, he refrains from giving an opin- 
ion on their veracity. Since Scriverius reproduces in these works Benedicti’s 
epigrams on the counts, however, the Trojan forefathers are still present in 
these series. The same applies, in fact, to the last series which appeared during 
Scriverius' lifetime, that of 1650.499 Contemporary politics again played a role 
in the compiling of this edition. The 1648 Peace of Miinster had ensured the 
recognition of the rebel Netherlands as a fully-fledged state. It was now time, 
then, to celebrate the glorious achievement and further burnish national pride. 
In collaboration with the Haarlem painter and printmaker Pieter Soutman 
(c. 1580-1657) and the young, talented engraver Cornelis Visscher (1629-1658) 
(Fig. 160), Scriverius brought out the most sumptuous edition of the Counts of 
Holland that one could imagine. The portrait series, printed in prestigious folio 
format, was now being presented as a national monument to the eternal mem- 
ory of the counts, as well as serving to celebrate national independence. The 
monumental character of this series is underlined by the colossal inscription 
of honour in antique Roman style (Fig. 161). Here, the counts are addressed as 
one would address a deity in Roman times. Just as one ‘offered’ and ‘dedicated’ 
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FIGURE 160 

Cornelis Visscher, Self-portrait 
(1649). Engraving 

IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


gifts to the gods in antiquity, so this inscription ends with the religious formula 
“offert, dedicat et consecrat”. In this sense, the counts had become the subject 
of a divine cult. Scriverius and Soutman erected this monument to the counts 
to have them praised as superhuman national cult figures. 

Accordingly, the title page depicts an apotheosis (deification): the counts, 
and with them the Province of Holland for which they stand (represented by 
the arms of its key cities), are made divine. The representation oozes the new 
national self-confidence. Victorious Hollandia’s garden is full of arms. It would 
appear that Holland has brought the whole world under her sway: behind the 
personification of her as a young woman, we see the globe, upon which her he- 
raldic animal, a realistically-depicted, giant lion, has rested his front left paw to 
demonstrate his might and lordship. With typological significance, the central 
figure, young Lady Holland, makes the same gesture: she, too, lays her left hand 
on the globe as a token of her supremacy. This imperialist impression is rein- 
forced by the presence of an angel, holding a crown atop Lady Hollandia. In 
this way, Lady Hollandia is unmistakably characterised as an imperial ruler. In 
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Dedication (inscription) of Petrus Scriverius, Principes Hollandiae |...], 
Haarlem 1650 
IMAGE © UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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FIGURE 161B Frontispice of Petrus Scriverius, Principes Hollandiae |...], Haarlem 1650 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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her right hand, she holds an ocean-going ship to symbolise Dutch supremacy 
at sea. She is seated on a powerful canon bearing an inscription which makes 
plain why it is being triumphantly fired. It reads "Haec libertatis ergo”— “This 
on account of freedom”. The cities of Holland (represented by their arms) and 
her counts (represented by the titular inscription and by the crowns) are con- 
veyed to heaven by the angels. This portrayal is of great political import: the 
counts are deified here like Roman Caesars, thereby acquiring imperial status, 
one to which the province too (since it is embodied by the counts) lays claim. 

Cornelis Visscher’s engravings are highly refined. Although Visscher can- 
not of course have had the faintest idea what the pre-1400 counts looked like, 
his engravings were meant to suggest that the portrayals were ‘real’ and au- 
thentic, ‘true to life, as the title page asserts. As regards their form, however, 
the counts are still Trojans, as we see from Dirk 1’s fantastical oriental turban. 
Notwithstanding this, his face seems to radiate some personal characteristics. 
As noted earlier, there was (and still is) no indication of Dirk’s true appear- 
ance. A curious detail is that the son of the Aquitanian Trojan Sigisbertus, 
the renowned Dirk 1, bears a striking resemblance to the series author, Petrus 
Scriverius, in his later years (Figs. 162 and 163). It may be that Cornelis Visser 
portrayed Dirk so in honour of Scriverius, or at the least as a nod to him. If so, 
then Scriverius, the patriotic historian, lent his facial features to the supposed 
Trojan founder of the lineage of Counts of Holland. 
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FIGURE 162 Bartolomeus van der Helst, Portrait of Petrus Scriverius (1651). Oil on canvas, 
115.2 x 98.5 cm 
IMAGE © MUSEUM DE LAKENHAL, LEIDEN 
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ANNO CHRISTI DCCCLXILL. 
THEODERICVS, COMITIS WALGERI FRATER, 
IMPERATORIS NEPOS, HOLLANDLE COMES PRIMVS. 


VXOR GENA: EX QVA FILIVS THEODERICYS II. 
IN MONASTERIO, AVSPICHS HORVM CONDITO, 
AMBO CONDITI EGMONDX. 


ME Primus ego Batavæ gentis Comes, ortus ab alto ME Hinc pultis, Calvo mea regna juvanıe recepi: -~ 

| I ! Sanguine Teucrorum , Santone patre, fui. KEN Rellitui pacem, pace datà peri. i 

Pacis amans, bellique potens; hoc viftor, ar illi wn Qu mihi mors potuit meliùs contingere ? nam qui j 
Devidlis Frilijs invidiofus cram. Belläram juvenis, pace quielco fenex. 


FIGURE 163 Dirk r, Count of Holland. Engraving by Cornelis Visscher 11 (1650), in Petrus 
Scriverius, Principes Hollandiae |...|, Haarlem 1650 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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CHAPTER 9 


Living as Befits a Knight: New Castles in 
Seventeenth-Century Holland 


1 Introduction: Seventeenth-Century ‘Gothic’ Architecture 


From the 1630s onwards, the ideal of building according to principles of ‘true’ 
architecture as formulated in Antiquity by Vitruvius and more recently by 
Italian architects like Palladio and Scamozzi, had become decisive in the fur- 
ther development of Dutch architecture.5°° The Mauritshuis in The Hague 
(1633-1644) was one of the first convincing specimens of this new building 
style. Thanks to Huygens’ mediation, Jacob van Campen became involved not 
long afterwards in one of the Prince of Orange’s key construction projects: in 
1639, he designed the new front facade of, and oversaw an extensive renova- 
tion of, the Oude Hof at Noordeinde in The Hague, now known as Noordeinde 
Palace. From that moment on, Italianate Classicism came to be regarded as 
the Republic’s courtly style and went on to be imitated widely in the country, 
both among the nobility and by the civic authorities and leading bourgeoisie. 
Town halls, grand houses along the cities’ canals, churches and orphanages— 
almost all new public and private construction projects were designed in the 
new style from about 1640 onwards. Even in the instances where the result 
was not a runaway success, the Classical idiom was at least applied as facade 
ornamentation. It seemed that there was no interest in Gothic architectural 
forms in this climate. Where they were discussed in texts, they tended to be 
dismissed as the epitome of antiquated building style, and some writers, aping 
a handful of influential Italian theorists of art, even called these forms “bar- 
baric" on occasion.5?! Nevertheless, there were some rare situations where the 
clean-lined classical idiom of the day was deliberately passed over in favour of 
the 'old-fashioned' idiom of Gothicism. In fact, this was the case across Europe. 

Most cases where Gothic applications were chosen were in the completion 
or extension of mediaeval churches, where preserving the unity of architectural 
style trumped the consideration of making a single component of the building 
a showcase of contemporary building.5?? Examples of this from the Province 
of Holland include the ‘Gothic’ designs of Jacob van Campen, circa 1645, for 
the (never-completed) tower of the Nieuwe Kerk on the Dam in Amsterdam, 
and the new vestry (1658) of St Bavo's church in Haarlem by Salomon de Bray 
(Fig. 164).503 Even new churches built in a more up-to-date idiom often sported 
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FIGURE 164 Salomon de Bray (architect), The new vestry behind 
the choir of St Bavo’s church in Haarlem (1658) 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


emphatically recognisable long, narrow windows with tracery redolent of the 
traditional church windows of the Middle Ages. In recognition of their ori- 
gins, German sources of the age literally call them Kirchenfenster (church win- 
dows) or describe them as “windows in ecclesiastical style" (kirchischer Stil).5°+ 
In many 17th-century Protestant churches in the Netherlands, too, elongated 
windows with modern tracery were installed, such as in Hendrick de Keyser’s 
churches in Amsterdam (Fig. 165), the Marekerk in Leiden, and the Nieuwe 
Kerk in The Hague.5 Evidently, this was a way of denoting a building, be it 
never so new and daring, as an instantly-recognisable Christian place of wor- 
ship. This type of recapitulation of Gothic architectural forms is not a reference 
to any given period of the past, for that Catholic past had now very much been 
left behind. Rather, the use of these “church windows” was meant to stamp a 
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FIGURE 165 Hendrick de Keyser, Noorderkerk in Amsterdam (1620-1622) 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


building as a Christian church. As such, this group of buildings falls outside the 
scope of the present volume and will not be considered any further. 

Another significant group of buildings which consciously continued to 
use architectural elements from the Middle Ages were the castles and the no- 
bility’s rural stately homes. Here, allusions to the past very much did have a 
crucial role. 


2 Castles and Stately Homes 


All over Europe, castles had for centuries been the nobility’s bases. In the 
Middle Ages, the structure’s defensive nature was inextricably linked to its 
other functions as the residence for the local nobleman and as a military sup- 
ply point for his authority. Continuing into the Early Modern period, military 
service remained the nobility’s chief vocation: the field commanders of the 
modern armies as they took shape in the 16th and 17th centuries were almost 
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without exception sons of old chivalric families. In the meantime, however, 
castles had become hopelessly ill-suited to any serious defensive function, due 
to the development of potent artillery and modern military tactics; defence 
had long since become a function of dedicated modern fortresses instead. For 
noble families their ancestral castles did, however, remain a cherished prize 
possession, because their very age had become a measure of the importance 
of the family residing within. The old noble residences were of course often 
adapted to new tastes and requirements for luxury and presentability during 
the 17th and 18th centuries, but it was largely the interiors that were adapt- 
ed. The exteriors remained deliberately as reminiscent as ever of the knights’ 
castles of old, with moat, drawbridge and towers. Even if such a home was 
entirely renovated, one or more of its towers would at a minimum remain pre- 
served as an express relic of the old castle. This was a pan-European phenom- 
enon, seen particularly in districts where new stately homes for non-noble (or 
newly-ennobled) families came to be built alongside the old noble homes.?06 
These new families, typically merchants, bankers or lawyers, were often many 
times wealthier than the old gentry, a fact which they were only too pleased 
to show off. The only asset remaining to this established nobility to set clear 
water between themselves and the nouveau riche was the venerable antiquity 
of their lineage; and the chivalric origin of these families was first and fore- 
most evident from the old-fashioned, military design of their homes. In 1632, a 
Scots knight, Sir Robert Kerr, warned his son, who was engaged in renovating 
the family castle, Ferniehirst, that he must retain the crenellation and towers, 
for the home must remain recognisable as a castle and it was these details in 
which the home’s grace and nobility reposed (Fig. 166): “By any meanes do not 
take away the battelment [...] for that is the grace of the house, and makes it 
looke lyk a castle, and henc so nobleste"597 By the same token, however, he 
advised his son to aim for the latest London or French tastes in the interior 
redesign. We see, then, that he was not concerned with evoking mediaeval as- 
sociations in the interior but wished the exterior of his castle to exude a clear 
message to the world. 

Something comparable was afoot throughout Europe: on every hand in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, old castles were being modernised, with deliber- 
ate preservation of a few external fortifications such as the moat, drawbridge, 
towers and/or battlements. The central residential tower in particular, known 
in French cháteaux as a donjon and in German castles as a Bergfried, came to 
play a key role in this repurposing.5°8 In some cases, the family home was even 
a completely new build, yet with castle-like architectural elements applied. 
In all such instances, the antiquated military building forms were meant to 
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FIGURE 166 Ferniehirst Castle, Scotland, seat of the Kerr clan. Founded in 1470 but 
reconstructed in the late 16th century 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


express the connection with a (real or imaginary) chivalric past for the lord of 
the house and the nobility of his family. 

This was commonly seen in the Dutch Republic of the Seven Provinces as 
it was elsewhere, and particularly in those provinces where the old gentry re- 
tained its social strength: the east-central provinces of Utrecht, Gelderland 
(Guelders) and Overijssel.5°9 The situation in the central province, Utrecht, 
lends itself especially well to further description, particularly in view of the 
detailed archival records which are preserved there.5!0 


3 The Knightly Castles of Utrecht in the 17th Century 


The Utrecht nobility of the 17th century was organised in the ridderschap 
(Knightly Order), which also had representation in the province's politi- 
cal assembly, the States of Utrecht. Consequently, membership of the order 
was a sine qua non for an Utrecht nobleman if he wished a political career. 
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Entitlement to admission to the order had been determined a century earlier, 
in 1536, by Emperor Charles v. The relevant legislation remained in force even 
after the abolition of Habsburg central authority. One of the requirements for 
admission to the Utrecht ridderschap was descent from an uncontested noble 
lineage and also the possession of an officially-acknowledged “knightly castle” 
(ridderhofstede). A list of 59 such castles had already been drawn up in 1536 
for these purposes. Only a few additional noble houses were subsequently 
formally acknowledged as a knightly castle.°!! The right to membership of 
the ridderschap—and thus the key to political influence—was embedded in 
the possession of these houses. Nevertheless, only true noblemen could avail 
themselves of that right, which is why the ridderschap’s meeting chamber in 
Utrecht had a chart on the wall giving the names of members of the order 
alongside, in each case, the name of their castle.9!? As early as the beginning 
of the 16th century, such a knightly home was described as a fortified house 
replete with moat and drawbridge: “which have fortifications and houses and 
drawn-up bridges”. Additionally, it was stipulated that any farming outbuild- 
ings (sties and barns) must be within the moat: “That those constructions be 
within the compass of the knightly fortresses"5!? These outbuildings within 
the moat originally served, according to feudal usage, to offer the surrounding 
population, together with their livestock and harvested crops, a safe refuge in 
times of crisis. Later, they came to be used almost exclusively for the lord’s own 
horses and to store the yield of his own estates, and later still, his coaches. 
Evidently, a need was felt as the 17th century dawned to reassert the status 
quo. In 1608-161, a register “of the knightly residences and noble courts” in 
the Province of Utrecht was drawn up, distinguishing between three catego- 
ries: first, the true ancient castles, those founded prior to 1400 (“the oldest and 
true knightly fortresses”); second, castles of around two centuries old (“those 
which were known two hundred years ago and those which became known 
shortly thereafter”); and lastly, anything later in date than that. Houses in this 
latter category were meant to be labelled lodges or stone-built houses and 
could not lay claim to being a knightly castle (“those which are regarded as 
pleasure-houses or stone chambers”) and thus never could claim any political 
privilege.9!^ The first category was made up of 36 homes, including Amerongen, 
Zuylenstein, Natewisch, Huis Doorn, Rijnhuizen, De Haar, Nijenrode, Oud 
Zuylen, Nederhorst and Loenersloot. There were 29 homes in the second cat- 
egory, including a number of castles along the Langbroeker Wetering, Kasteel 
Heemstede in Houten (already a ruin), Oudaen in Breukelen, and Drakestein. 
The third category listed 28 houses, largely minor castles and country estates. 
Finally, a list was given of 14 dubious cases whose age presumably had proved 
impossible to determine, including Maarsbergen outside Doorn, Montfoort 
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FIGURE 167 Zuylen Castle (Maarssen), seen from the North. Founded in the 13th century 
and several times enlarged and reconstructed. The northern walls date mainly 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. 

IMAGE © MERLIJN HURX 


castle, and Huis Oudegein. The register also included castles which lay in ruins 
(these were labelled “verdestrueert’, i.e., destroyed"), since a knightly fortress 
retained its privileges even as a ruin. Thus, acquiring one of these and building 
a new house on the old foundations could enable the acquisition and reviving 
of the coveted privileges of a knightly castle. 

The external hallmarks of a knightly home identified in the act of 1536— 
defensive build, moat, drawbridge and outbuildings on the keep—were basic 
features of most noble houses of the age (Fig. 167). That being so, the descrip- 
tion provided served more as an early 16th-century reaffirmation of how things 
had always been prior to that. Although this law officially remained in force, 
later 16th- and early 17th-century practice was not so demanding when it came 
to the requisite external features. Only much later, around the midpoint of the 
17th century, would this stipulation gain a new lease of life. Noblemen tackling a 
renovation of their residences in the early 17th century observed only the most 
essential parts of the 1536 regulations, such as the moat and the wooden draw- 
bridge. In other respects, they sought to reflect the latest architectural insights 
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FIGURE 168 Warmond Castle. Design from 1629 by Salomon de Bray for a new entrance 
wing, showing two options for the central projection. Drawing by Pieter 
Saenredam (1632), 31 x 20.4 cm. See also Fig. 149 on page 256 
IMAGE © HAARLEM, NOORD-HOLLANDS ARCHIEF 


as closely as possible, which from the 1630s onwards was the Classicism intro- 
duced to the Dutch Republic shortly before that decade by the Haarlem artists 
Jacob van Campen and Salomon de Bray. Classicism also found its way into 
castle architecture at an early date. The first known example of its application 
in a nobleman’s castle is the new wing (1629) of Castle Warmond, designed 
by Salomon de Bray for Jacob van Wassenaer. (Fig. 168; cf. Fig. 149). This was a 
fairly self-contained component with no direct repercussions on the rest of the 
architecture in the older castle. 

Once Classicism had found general acceptance at the court with the build- 
ing of the Mauritshuis, Noordeinde Palace and other buildings in and around 
The Hague, the nobility throughout the Dutch Republic did not lag far behind. 
In the modernisation and extension programmes of the Utrecht knightly for- 
tresses in the 1630s, the effect aimed at was to transform the old, castle-like 
exteriors into sharp, closed, regular architectural volumes. In this process, ex- 
ternal hallmarks such as the moat and its drawbridge were retained, as was 
part of the old substance of the building. This would enable future genera- 
tions to demonstrate that the new house was the legitimate successor to the 
old knightly castle. Evidently, it was felt sufficient for that purpose to leave part 
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FIGURE 169 

Huis Oudegein at 
Nieuwegein, built in 1633 
on the remains of the 
former castle of the 13th 
and 14th centuries 
IMAGE © RCE 


of the walling of the former towers visible at basement level, because in many 
cases nothing remains visible of the old masonry in the new exterior. Examples 
of such renovations are the knightly houses of Oudegein and Rijnhuizen. 
Oudegein was rebuilt around 1633 for Adriaan Ploos, Lord of Tienhoven. The 
base of the old stone residential tower was included in the cellar level of the 
new construction.?5 The new house was given taut rectangular dimensions 
(Fig. 169). The block is three storeys high and topped off with a shield roof. 
Apart from the lintels to the main entrance, which incidentally are not right 
in the middle of the side, there is no Classical ornamentation. That said, the 
general ideal of regularity and clarity of composition make this house a model 
of the sober, astylar variant of Classicism. Rijnhuizen, a stately home outside 
Jutphaas near the city of Utrecht, is a comparable example, although the new 
architectural techniques were laid on far more heavily here (Fig. 170). Reynoud 
van Tuyll van Serooskerke, who married Agnes van Reede of Drakestein in 
1636, had the old Huis Rijnhuizen extensively remodelled around 1637.5!6 Only 
in the basement were elements of the mediaeval house spared. What arose 
in 1637 was a much enlarged, almost square block with a high shield roof all 
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FIGURE 170 Castle Rijnhuizen at Jutphaas, built in 1637 as a classicist house on 
the foundations of a castle from the 14th and 15th centuries 
IMAGE © RCE 


around. The whole construction is in sober brickwork, and the front elevation 
is enriched with a central section crowned with a triangular pediment. All in 
all, the new exterior at Rijnhuizen is a sober, pilaster-free variant of the design 
of the Mauritshuis in The Hague. 


4 The Rise of Bourgeois Country Houses around Utrecht 


The Classical architectural style was also quick to start making an appear- 
ance in leading bourgeois circles from the 1630s onwards. For instance, be- 
ginning in 1637, Philips Vingboons designed homes in the style for wealthy 
merchants and highly-placed politicians in Amsterdam. For the same group 
of clients, he also developed numerous country estates, both in the polders of 
Noord-Holland and along the River Vecht, which was an increasingly tempt- 
ing place for Amsterdammers to buy property in at this time.5!” Occasionally 
from the 1620s, and systematically and at scale from the 1630s onwards, 
Amsterdammers invested, speculated and built along the River Vecht in the 
neighbouring Province of Utrecht. One of the oldest preserved examples of 
one of these vacation houses is Huis ten Bosch outside Maarssen, built in 1628 
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FIGURE 171 Huis ten Bosch at Maarssen, the country house of the Amsterdam merchant 
Pieter Belten (1628), designed by Jacob van Campen 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


for the Amsterdam merchant Pieter Belten by Jacob van Campen (Fig. 171). It is 
the first example in the United Provinces of an attempt to evoke the idiom of 
the Venetian villa at local scale.?!8 

The colonisation of the Vecht district by the great and good of Amsterdam 
can be closely tracked by following the business operations of the senior 
Amsterdam politician Joan Huydecoper and his architect Philips Vingboons 
around Maarsseveen.?? Huydecoper was a brother-in-law of Pieter Belten, 
whose second home Huis ten Bosch (1628) in Maarssen was. Huydecoper owned 
Goudenstein, a country estate north of Maarssen. Between 1626 and 1628, he 
converted this farmhouse into a stylish retreat. In 1645, Philips Vingboons 
added a completely new wing to the rear. Until his death in 1661, Huydecoper 
continued to purchase land in and around Maarsseveen to develop and sell on 
new country estates at a fat profit. He bought up fields, sometimes with an old 
farmhouse still on them, improved the ground by having drainage channels 
dug, and planted orchards. He would then sell the plots to Amsterdammers 
in search of a suitable location to get out of the city. The oldest example of 
this business model is Elsenburch, directly abutting Goudenstein, which was 
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planted up from 1633 onwards and sold on in 1637. In the same year, Philips 
Vingboons built Elsenburch on the plot for the new owner. Over fifteen such 
projects of Huydecoper’s from the ensuing years are known. It is even known in 
one case that he delivered the blueprint for the estate to be built when selling 
on the plot. The designs were sometimes by Vingboons or Huydecoper himself, 
an avid architectural draughtsman. So it was that one long chain of gardens, 
orchards and country houses arose in the meadowland along the Vecht and 
the land behind its banks in the 1640s and 1650s, most of these houses adorned 
with a pediment or other Classical hallmarks. 

The old nobility will have been none too pleased to see the vistas to and 
from their redoubtable ancient castles, which had dominated the countryside 
since time immemorial, more and more choked up with all these Classicist 
nouveau-riche playgrounds. Worse still for them, the newly wealthy bourgeoi- 
sie’s rise was expressed in other ways besides the building of country estates: 
they sought to appropriate ever more of the political and legal privileges which 
had always been regarded as the preserve of the nobility. Joan Huydecoper’s 
business activities, to stick with that example, illustrate the upcoming bour- 
geoisie’s aspirations of achieving near-noble status. Huydecoper had been 
knighted by the Swedish Crown in 1637, a title which was only allowed to be 
used as a nobilitas diplomataria in the Dutch Republic, with no particular privi- 
leges appended to it.52° That same year, Huydecoper bought the juridical rights 
(heerlijkheid) of Tamen and Blokland in Utrecht to bolster his legal standing 
in that province. The Utrecht aristocracy set determinedly about keeping this 
parvenu out of their orbit, and managed to have the States of Utrecht overturn 
the purchase in 1639.9?! In 1641, however, Huydecoper did manage to become 
Lord of Maarsseveen, and only after this was his estate development business 
really able to prosper. 


5 Revival of Interest in Old Traditions 


In the provincial government of Holland, there was no contesting the might 
of the top layer of bourgeoisie, who approached regent-like status. Here even 
in the countryside, the sway of the bourgeoisie was penetrating further and 
further. On the other hand, in the Republic’s eastern provinces, Guelders and 
Overijssel, there was no pressure worth mentioning upon the nobility’s control 
of the countryside, because there the bourgeoisie was far less powerful and 
obstreperous than in the urbanising west. At both extremes of the Republic— 
Holland and the eastern provinces—rural architecture was in Classicism’s debt, 
whether in the bourgeois country houses or in the renovated noble residences. 
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Philips Vingboons, for instance, was much in demand as an architect for east- 
ern noblemen as well as for well-heeled Amsterdammers seeking a retreat in 
the new polderland of Noord-Holland and along the Vecht. Among his de- 
signs are Vanenburg in the Guelders district of the Veluwe; the noble houses 
of Harsvelt, Peckedam and Nijenhuis in Overijssel; and Nittersum Castle in 
the north-eastern province of Groningen. For these clients, all renowned old 
members of their respective provincial knightly orders, Dutch Classicism as 
pioneered by van Campen and his imitators was evidently the most straight- 
forward way of demonstrating status and ambition. 

In Utrecht Province, which formed the intermediate zone between Holland 
and the eastern provinces, a particular status had arisen which may be explica- 
ble from the confrontation between the west’s urban bourgeois culture and the 
traditional, more feudal social fabric in the east of the Republic. The privileged 
position of the Utrecht nobility, which for long ages had been comparably 
grand with that of their counterparts further east, was increasingly squeezed 
out by the nouveau riche from about 1640 onwards. While the pre-eminent 
bourgeois families wished to give themselves airs and graces in this era with 
foreign titles and invented family trees, the real members of the nobility felt 
an increasing need to set clear blue water between themselves and bourgeois 
upstarts.52? Money and possessions were no longer a domain in which they 
could set themselves apart from the arrivistes, but their families' antiquity and 
chivalric descent did remain as their last weapon. This requirement, particu- 
larly in the Province of Utrecht, made these families' need for authentic an- 
tiquity a very current topic in the period. Prince Frederick Henry had already 
ordered in 1640 that the ranks of the Utrecht knightly order (ridderschap) 
must be swollen with new members. This had given rise to a nigh free-for-all, 
with some applicants seeking to obtain noble status with forged papers. The 
increasing desire for distinction led to more flaunting of age in all types of ex- 
pression, such as memorial plaques in churches and family portraits depicting 
coats of arms and illustrious ancestors. 

In architecture, this situation revived the significance of the old edicts from 
the reign of Emperor Charles v. After all, for admission to the order, it was 
not sufficient to prove one's family's nobility; the chivalric origin of the resi- 
dence also had to be demonstrated. The edict of 1536 required that the knightly 
fortress have a defensive character and expressly stipulated the presence of a 
moat, drawbridge and buildings within the defensive structures. These compo- 
nents never completely fell into desuetude, and they are found even in those 
buildings conceived as a ridderhofstad which were designed or remodelled in 
a more Classical style. To emphasise the chivalric character of the buildings 
even more, a new major mark of identification was added to the standard set 
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FIGURE 172 Hoensbroek Castle. The medieval castle has been rebuilt in 1643-1656 by 
the architect Matthieu Dousin. The main tower from 1360 was consciously 
maintained and even enlarged by a new, high spire. 

IMAGE © RCE 


without ever having been ordained as such by law: the tower, symbol par excel- 
lence of nobility.52? The defensive tower, or donjon, was a fortress’ last redoubt 
and thus the place where family treasures and archives had by tradition always 
been kept. Even long after the donjon’s military significance had been rendered 
obsolete by modern techniques of warfare, the great tower remained a beloved 
motif all over Europe in the construction of new noble and royal residences in 
the countryside. As Petro Sardi explained in his 1623 treatise on modern forti- 
fication, out dated towers were only maintained because they “commemorate 
antiquity”.5*4 The association of an old tower with chivalric family roots is also 
clear from the degree of circumspection with which old castle towers surviv- 
ing from the ancestral fortress were applied in their new contexts. Well-known 
examples of this in the Low Countries would be the castles of Rosendael (close 
to Arnhem) and Rechteren (Overijssel). Not infrequently, these towers were 
further heightened in the 17th century, as at Rechteren and Hoensbroek Castle 
in southern Limburg (Fig. 172). Reuse of an old tower, extension of an old tower 
and the construction of a new tower were all strategies employed. Towers were 
invoked repeatedly to emphasise the chivalric origin, and thus the nobility, of 
the owning family. 

In the Province of Utrecht, we see a keenness for prominent towers as far 
back as the 1630s, such as in the cases of Kasteel Zuylenstein near Leersum, 
which was extensively modelled for the stadholder, Frederick Henry, in 
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1632-1633 with a substantial raising of the tower, and of Nederhorst den Berg, 
to which four hexagonal corner turrets were added in 1635.525 The mediaeval 
knightly castle of Drakestein was completely modernised, presumably in the 
early 1640s, for Gerard van Reede.?26 The new Drakestein is a regular octago- 
nal building rising tower-like from the water (Figs. 173a-b). The new octago- 
nal building plan is redolent of an old donjon. However, the main entrance 
was enriched in Classical style with a monumental temple facade of four tall 
Ionic pilasters. This put Drakestein in the group of new, Classicist castles. The 
tower-like quality of the building is in fact restricted to the exterior only, for on 
the plans the interior is not subdivided on the basis of octagonality. The inte- 
rior consisted of a sequence of handsome halls and chambers just as could be 
found in the era's Classical villas. The only difference is that here, all four cor- 
ners are bevelled so as to lend the building its characteristic octagonal profile. 
Heemstede Castle outside Houten, built in 1645, marks a new stage of this 
development.9?? The old house ‘Heemstede’, presumably built c. 1400, was of- 
ficially acknowledged as an Utrecht knightly fortress by Emperor Charles v in 
1536; by the mid-17th century, it was looking fairly down at heel. The heirs, one 
Pieck and his wife (of the van Winssen family), decided not to incorporate the 
old ruin into the new house but rather to build a completely new castle a short 
distance away. Over the previous few decades, a number of existing knightly 
fortresses in the district had also been largely renovated, but in those cases 
the foundation of the old house, or a few surviving walls, were without fail 
and very deliberately incorporated into the new design. This was to ensure the 
continuity of chivalric status and the special privileges appended to it, such as 
membership of the ridderschap of Utrecht. Although the new Heemstede of 
1645 did not rise upon the foundations of the old house, one gains the impres- 
sion that the exterior of the new house was very much intended to express that 
it was the legitimate successor of the old knightly fortress (Figs. 174a-b). 
Heemstede is a near-square house surrounded by a wide moat. In addition, 
its forecourt with outbuildings had its own narrow moat. The new castle is 
dominated by the central square tower with pyramidal roof, crowned with a 
monumental star-shaped chimney. This tower surges up out of a square con- 
struction with corner turrets, each with a spindly pinnacle. The entire house 
is executed in understated brickwork; only the entrance is ornamented with 
a sandstone gate with half-columns. The four corner turrets and the central 
tower determine the whole profile, which echoes that of a mediaeval strong- 
hold. Allusions to mediaeval defensive architecture are also seen in smaller ex- 
ternal details, such as the defensive-looking bay window above the front door. 
That front door is itself very self-consciously massive and solid in execution 
andis peppered with rough iron rivets. The moat setting completes the picture 
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FIGURE 173A  Drakestein at Lage Vuursche, built in 1640- 
1643 as a classicist house in the shape of an 
octagonal tower. Its medieval predecessor was 
situated elsewhere on the grounds. Drawing 
R.G. Bosch van Drakestein 
IMAGE © B. OLDE MEIERINK E.A., 
KASTELEN EN RIDDERHOFSTEDEN IN 
UTRECHT, UTRECHT 1995, 178 


De RIDDER-HOFSTAD DRAAKENBURG, by emnes ~ 
220. 


Het HUIS DRAAKESTEIN. 
FIGURE 173B _ Drakestein. Engraving by Hendrik Spilman 
(circa 1747) after Jan de Beyer 
IMAGE © RCE 
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FIGURE 174A 

Heemstede castle at Houten, 
built 1645 some hundred 
meters from the ruin of 

its medieval predecessor. 
Drawing R.G. Bosch van 
Drakestein 

IMAGE © B. OLDE 
MEIERINK E.A., KASTELEN 
EN RIDDERHOFSTEDEN IN 
UTRECHT, UTRECHT 1995, 
248 


FIGURE 174B 
Heemstede castle 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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of a castle, with an older square donjon at its heart. In this manner, Heemstede 
seems to be a 17th-century interpretation of the older kind of castle seen in the 
environs of Utrecht.528 

Yet all of this was nothing more than carefully-concocted décor for public 
consumption and had little to do with the building plan itself; the interior was 
apportioned to satisfy the contemporary desire for refinement and comfort. 
Despite what the external profile might suggest, the house was not designed 
around a central tower but rather has two large spaces at its middle and a se- 
ries of smaller rooms along the sides. The central square tower which seems 
to dominate the whole building on the external side is not in fact the kernel of 
the house but only a modest, light brick-and-wood construction resting on the 
tall roof structure. The tower space cannot be detected in the storeys below; 
we have in fact to do with a kind of rooftop belvedere. All in all, this new castle 
both satisfies the old requirements of 1536 with its moat, drawbridge and out- 
buildings and also meets the contemporary need for striking towers, achieving 
all this in a compact overall form designed in accordance with the rules of 
Classicism, with a dominant central axis and a strictly-regular distribution of 
windows across the faces. 

After Heemstede, there followed Kasteel Renswoude, built for Johan van 
Reede circa 1654.57? The architect is unknown. This is a completely new build- 
ing, with at most parts of the foundations of the mediaeval precursor structure 
having been reused.53? The houses’ mediaeval past is nevertheless emphati- 
cally expressed by this tall central tower and the pair of towers at the sides. 
At Renswoude, the house’s chivalric character is restricted to the front view 
alone (Figs. 175a-b). The rear elevation is accentuated by a central section with 
triangular pediment, entirely in keeping with Classical idiom (Fig. 175c). The 
building plan is strictly symmetrical, with a vestibule and main staircase along 
the central axis and, on each storey, a pair of mirror-image apartments to the 
left and right of that core. In the case of Renswoude, the 'archaic' character 
of the building profile is absolutely not the result of any provincialism or lack 
of awareness of the latest developments. After all, only a few years earlier the 
same client had retained no less a figure than Jacob van Campen as architect of 
the new church at Renswoude, designed in accordance with the most modern 
understanding of Classicism. The client's decision in 1654 to build what almost 
amounted to a donjon must therefore have been a considered choice. 
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FIGURE 175A Renswoude castle, built in 1654 probably on the foundations of its medieval 
predecessor. Drawing R.G. Bosch van Drakestein 
IMAGE © B. OLDE MEIERINK E.A., KASTELEN EN RIDDERHOFSTEDEN IN 
UTRECHT, UTRECHT 1995, 178 


FIGURE 175B Renswoude Castle, front, 1654 
IMAGE (9 STEPHAN HOPPE 
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FIGURE 175C Renswoude Castle, rear, 1654. Plaster of the brick wall surface dates from c. 1820 
IMAGE © STEPHAN HOPPE 


6 Bourgeois Castles 


The status which possessing an old castle or new ‘chivalric’ fortress lent to its 
owner also appealed to the bourgeois élite and political leaders (regenten). 
They, too, considered that while a country house was a fine possession, a real 
castle was a much better bet. While the nobility sought to outdo the bourgeoi- 
sie by flaunting antiquity, some leading burghers sought to wrap themselves 
in a fake cloak of age. The key bourgeois politicians of the United Provinces 
were able to buy a real castle with its concomitant lordship rights in order to 
wrap their new public standing with fitting old titles, heretofore the preserve of 
noblemen. When the Catholic nobility of the Southern Netherlands regained 
free access to their northern possessions during the Twelve Years’ Truce (1609- 
1621), most of them decided not to return to rebel territory but rather to sell 
off their castles in the Republic to the highest bidder. This was how Johan van 
Oldebarnevelt, the State Pensionary, acquired Gunterstein in 16u, a castle still 
mediaeval in form at that time. Adriaan Pauw, a successor of his in that office, 
obtained the castle of Heemstede outside Bennebroek (in Noord-Holland) by 
purchase in 1620 and had it redone in more ‘chivalric’ style, with two tall corner 
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FIGURE 176 Huis Ilpenstein, a country house near Purmerend, built in 1622 as 
a mock castle. Photo taken shortly before its destruction in 1872 
IMAGE © NOORD-HOLLANDS ARCHIEF, HAARLEM 


turrets.5?! Constantijn Huygens, determined not to be outshone, bought his 
own old castle, Zuylichem, in the Bommelerwaard district, in 1630, and from 
then on was able to style himself "Lord of Zuylichem”. Van Oldebarnevelt, 
Pauw and Huygens, like other senior diplomats of their age, had acquired a 
range of foreign noble titles too, partly by purchase and partly from the grace 
and favour of the rulers whose courts they visited. Although a foreign knight- 
hood did not admit one to the knightly orders of the Republic, the purchase of 
a real castle sat well with the bourgeois élite’s determination to approach an 
aristocratic lifestyle as closely as possible. 

In a few instances where there was no old barony with concomitant castle, 
people even built a castle from scratch. Volcker Overlander, the most power- 
ful Amsterdam politician of the first decades of the 17th century, obtained the 
village of Ilpendam and its environs from the heirs of the Count of Egmond in 
1612. In 1618, he also acquired the rights of the lordship of Ilpendam, but there 
had never been a castle. Therefore, in 1622 Overlander had one constructed, 
which he called Ilpenstein, with ostentatious use of mediaeval elements such 
as battlements, corner turrets, moat and drawbridge (Fig. 176).532 

Such bourgeois new castles were also rising from the ground in the Province 
of Utrecht in the mid-17th century. Since 1640, interest in the old stipulations 
for a knightly fortress had been consistently growing there. A few instances 
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are known of burghers who were so full of noble pretension that they had a 
new ‘chivalric’ residence built; examples in Utrecht include Oud-Wulven and 
Linschoten. Johan van Toll, a wealthy burgher of Utrecht, purchased the lord- 
ship of the ambacht (amt) of Oud-Wulven in 1634 and had a new country estate 
built there in 1635. Despite its modest dimensions, this house was not without 
its aspirations. The square house, with stair tower to the side, was made to look 
as though it was built on an old motte (castle hill). In reality, the house stood at 
the same level as any other local building, but a heavy dollop of earth had been 
slung at the ground floor to achieve the effect of a raised house. Johan van Toll 
may well have been seeking to give out that he was a descendant of the medi- 
aeval noble van Toll family, which had died out in the 16th century. If so, Huis 
Oud-Wulven was an attempt to bolster that claim.°33 

In1633, Johan Strick bought the farmhouse and lordship rights of Linschoten, 
and in 1637 he had a country home built there even though there was no formal 
knightly fortress.594 Strick had been entered on France's list of nobility as an 
esquier by Louis XIII in 1634. Yet neither the lordship of Linschoten nor this 
French rank entitled him to membership of the Utrecht ridderschap. In fact, 
Strick had little need of that anyway, for he was already a member of the States 
of Utrecht (on behalf of the civic elite). His son Johan Strick Jr. married the 
noblewoman Christina Taets van Amerongen in 1647 and it was he, more than 
his father, who will have needed the title in order to be accepted as an equal 
by his in-laws. With this in mind, Strick had Huis Linschoten extended around 
1648 with all the hallmarks of a real knightly castle (Fig. 177). This project dou- 
bled the size of the house by adding a new wing to the rear, including the great 
hall. The front was ornamented with two high, narrow corner turrets, and the 
entire house had a moat dug around it, so that it now truly stood surrounded 
by water as a real knightly fortress would. This was all mere outward show; 
the house was never acknowledged as an official ridderhofstede, and Strick van 
Linschoten was not admitted to the order of Utrecht nobility. 


7 Polderburg, a Paper Castle 


Ilpenstein and Linschoten are fine examples of the prestige which an ancestral 
castle provided in the 17th century, even if it was of such recent construction 
that the mortar was figuratively still wet. Earlier on, we saw that certain rights 
could be derived from the possession of a ruined former nobleman’s castle. In 
this regard, as in others, inventive suggestions could prove quite effective. A 
great dose of creativity, though, was needed to make it seem believable that 
some remains of foundations were traces of a ‘forgotten’ castle of which nobody 
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FIGURE 177 Herman Saftleven, Huis te Linschoten (1654). Oil on canvas, 88 x 128 cm 
IMAGE © STICHTING LANDGOED LINSCHOTEN 


had ever heard. The following example, from Rotterdam, demonstrates this. 
The industrialist, political regent, historian and amateur architect Jacob Lois 
(1620-1676) is best known as architect of the Schielandshuis in Rotterdam and 
as the author of a historical treatise on the local district, the Schieland: Oude 
ware beschryvinge van Schielant (1672).°35 Among Lois’ possessions around the 
mid-point of the 17th century was a small triangular polder between Schiedam 
and Delft, appropriately known as the Kleine Polder (“Small Polder”). It was 
sandwiched between two larger polders, and was partly submerged in winter 
as a strategy to manage excess water. Lois presumably had higher things in 
mind for this patch of ground, located so usefully between Delft, Schiedam 
and Rotterdam, and the annual inundation was frustrating this commercial 
development. However, when he raised his dike along the stream, he became 
ensnared in an inevitable conflict with the dike-warden (dijkgraaf) and high 
commissioners (hoogheemraden) of Delfland, who bore responsibility for 
water management in the area. They commanded him to lower his dike again 
on pain of a stiff fine. In 1653, Lois wrote a long refutation, seeking to prove that 
the property in question was a venerable old aristocratic estate which had long 
been kept drained. He asserted in olden days there had been a castle on the spot 
named Polderburg (“Polder Castle”), founded in 1313 by the van Wassenaers, 
Holland's oldest noble family. Proof of this was provided by the remains of the 
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old foundations which his workmen had found there, and by two remarkable 
stones, one bearing the old crest of the van Wassenaers, the other with an in- 
scription in an antique script, reading “POLDER BURCH / ANNO MCCCXIII”. 
In addition, Lois had a document to bolster his case: nothing less than a copy 
of a chronicle by one Willem van der Sluijs, dated 1509. This source declared 
that Castle Polderburg had been founded by Filips van Wassenaer in 1313 and 
destroyed in 1489. In the text, the author states that he obtained this informa- 
tion from a text supposedly written by the author's uncle, Simon Doedes van 
der Sluijs, in 1472.536 

This story, with its associated inscribed stones and the chronicles of uncle 
and nephew van der Sluijs, was entirely a product of Jacob Lois' fecund 
imagination.9?? He was eager to keep the Kleine Polder dry all year round in 
order to use it for any of several possible industrial uses. To make his wish a 
reality, he came up with an invented history which he then hoped to use to 
derive land rights. Lois had been very sly, in fact, in stitching together the noble 
history of his polderland: as an amateur historian, he was well familiar with 
the outline of Holland's past, and as a city father of Rotterdam, he even had ac- 
cess to the city archives. This way, he had been able to dig out a wealth of real 
events to attach to his own narrative. For instance, Simon Doede van der Sluijs 
was an historical figure of some significance: one of his roles was court physi- 
cian to the Duke of Burgundy, and later on he was Canon of Utrecht Cathedral. 
His nephew Willem, however, probably never existed; he was a creature of 
Lois' 17th-century mind. In his 'copy' of the so-called Chronicle of Simon van 
der Sluijs, Lois' own make-believe about Polderburg is carefully intermingled 
with historical facts known from other, reliable, sources, affording a degree of 
trustworthiness to the text at first glance. The van Wassenaers, for instance, 
although they had never owned the Kleine Polder, had indeed been lords of 
the ambacht (i.e., the local legal jurisdiction), the Ketelambacht, under which 
the land fell. This made the myth of an old van Wassenaer stronghold plausible 
to contemporary historians. It could also quite possibly be true that mediae- 
val foundations had been found on the grounds, as Lois stated in his defence, 
but these could just as well have been remains of a lease barn or similar feu- 
dal construction. The inscribed stone, if indeed such ever existed, will have 
been a fake. 

Whatever care and wistfulness Lois had lavished on his rebuttal, he was the 
loser of his case against the Delfland water commissioners. The Delfland sec- 
retary harboured doubts as to the veracity of the historical document—‘Nor 
is it without major suspicion (if this chronicle is authentic at all) ..."—but did 
not further enunciate them.9?? Lois lost the case because Delfland was able 
to furnish proofs that the Kleine Polder had very much been used as a regular 
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winter water storage facility in the past. However, the myth of Polderburg 
Castle had been born, and the genie could not be put back in the bottle. The 
connection with the old noble family of the van Wassenaers lent prestige to 
the possession of this parcel of ground. Lois sold the land for a handsome 
price in 1658 and the new owner disregarded its old name, Kleine Polder, in 
favour of a consistent use of the name “Polderenburg’, to keep the memory 
of the ‘lost castle’ alive. From that time on, that was the name given on maps. 
To insist further on his vindication, Lois also included the story of Polderburg 
Castle in his 1672 history of the Schieland, and a century later, this served as the 
basis of another historical description, this time of Rotterdam by the poet and 
draughtsman Jacob Kortebrant (1697—1777).53? The ‘vanished’ castle evidently 
still so appealed to the imagination that in 1752, Kortebrant drew Polderburg 
as it supposedly looked before being ravished in 1489 (Fig. 178): a product of his 
fantasy, of course, but it was at least based on the standard model of a modest 
15th-century noble house, L-shaped with a stair tower in the inside corner, in 
line with the summary description given it by pseudo-van der Sluijs (i.e., Lois): 


Het Hiis Polderburg 200 als het was voor t jaer 1489, | 


FIGURE 178 Jacob Kortebrant, “Huis Polderburg as it looked before the year 1489". 
Drawing 1752 
IMAGE © GEMEENTEARCHIEF ROTTERDAM 
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“… with octagonal tower, a right proper building”.5*° Art is glad to oblige what 
people wish to see. 

The Polderburg issue also demonstrates how persistent some of these sto- 
ries proved to be. Made up as an argument of convenience in a dispute over 
water management, the land's noble backstory was increasingly cherished and 
embellished by subsequent generations. In the 18th century, the castle in the 
air acquired physical form, and from the 19th century onwards, the 'vanished 
castle' was even included in the first reasonably systematic gazetteers of Dutch 
antiquities. In this capacity, it was even mentioned on occasion in the 2oth 
century. The supposed chronicle of (pseudo-)Simon van der Sluijs of 1472 (in 
reality, Lois' work of 1653) was even taken at face value in 1895, by being in- 
cluded in an academic overview of materials on Rotterdam. Only three centu- 
ries later, in 1978, would this myth be deconstructed and found to be riddled 
with holes.54! 


8 Strategy or Romance? 


In all the examples of real knightly fortresses, castles and imitation knightly 
fortresses discussed, we emphatically do not have to do with any kind of 'chiv- 
alrous Romantic' style. In the 17th century, the deployment of archaic architec- 
tural forms harking back to mediaeval castles was not an expression of literary 
or romantic obsession with an idealised past. Rather, this architectural choice 
was motivated by political and social ambitions, the confirmation (or pre- 
tension) of deep-rootedness, and concern with the house's and family's rank 
and status. In an age in which historical precedence implied specific claims 
to power, building towers and moats was no fantasy game by the patron, nor 
an artistic whimsy by the architect; it was part of a strategy in which seeking 
connection to one's class of peers was just as vital as getting one up on unde- 
sirable arrivistes. Here, we have exclusively to do with the external display of 
chivalry. There was no trace of chivalrous elements in the internal architecture 
of the period; there, a family's ancient lineage was displayed through family 
portraiture, family trees and coats of arms, not with architectural features. In 
this regard, the castle architecture of the 17th century differs fundamentally 
from the Gothic revival of the 19th. Castles were no longer politically privi- 
leged by the time of the construction of houses such as De Schaffelaar outside 
Barneveld (1840) or Kasteel de Haar at Haarzuylen (1890). By that time, castle 
features had made way for Romantic allusions to mediaeval knightly honour, 
piety and/or virtue. To evoke that historical atmosphere as intensely as pos- 
sible, Gothic forms were in the 19th century carried into the interior too, in the 
form of vaulting, wall timbers and even such minor details as lamps, furniture 
and door handles. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Mediaeval Prestige of Dutch Cities 


In the Dutch Republic the mediaeval past was important not only to the no- 
bility but also to the cities, particularly in the Province of Holland.5^? Many 
of the cities in the former County of Holland had obtained their formal city 
rights in the 13th and 14th centuries, and the sealed charters attesting to these 
privileges were the city council’s most treasured possession. In the 17th century 
these city charters took on an added significance in the regular politics of the 
Provincial States of Holland. Following the 1581 repudiation of the authority of 
their Habsburg ruler, Philip 11, the county of Holland was for a while a vacant 
title.543 After a few years, the Provincial States of Holland resolved that they 
would appropriate the sovereign rights of the county to themselves. The States 
had originally been set up as an advisory panel for the Count, composed in 
those days of representatives of the peerage and the province's six major cities. 
Now, the political assembly took on the Count's own authority and extend- 
ed the number of cities represented in it to eighteen. In the 17th century, the 
States of Holland was made up of representatives of each of these eighteen cit- 
ies, plus one representative of the nobility. These cities thus formed part of the 
sovereign government and each had (in theory) equal vote. Differently than in 
many other European countries of the period, local government in the cities 
of Holland did not represent the central power but rather vice versa.°** This 
made the cities effective city-states with a great deal of autonomy, and above 
all with a pronounced sense of their individual worth and city pride. That at- 
titude was reflected in the architecture of urban public buildings. 

The representative of the nobility always had the first word in the States 
of Holland, so that he was able to influence the rest of the assembly despite 
his single vote being heavily out-represented. After him, it was the cities' turn 
to speak one by one. The set order of their interventions was determined by 
the date at which they had been admitted to the States, and here age was a 
great factor, with the year of official granting of the city charter being deci- 
sive. Most cities in Holland had been founded in the 12th or 13th centuries, 
typically at the Count's own initiative.5*5 In most cases, these were not new 
towns built from scratch but acknowledgements of the importance of existing 
settlements.*6 It was only from the 13th century onwards that these cities in 
Holland began to acquire their city rights. Dordrecht counted as the oldest city 
in the province, with city rights dating from 1220, followed by Haarlem (1245) 
and Delft (1246). Fourth came Leiden (1266), followed by Amsterdam (1306) and 
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Gouda (1272). That is to say, although Gouda's city rights topped Amsterdam's 
for age, Gouda had been a lordship of its own for a lengthy period and only 
pledged to Holland. Gouda’s actual admission to the States of Holland had 
come later than Amsterdam's, which is why it had sixth place. After 1585, 
this group grew to include Rotterdam, Gorinchem, Schiedam, Schoonhoven, 
Brielle, Alkmaar, Hoorn, Enkhuizen, Edam, Monnickendam, Medemblik and 
finally Purmerend. It will be apparent that it was far from being merely a ques- 
tion of honour who got to speak first in the provincial assembly. It was also a 
matter of impact: the earlier speakers could chip in with extra points and steer 
the course of the debate. Later speakers could usually only endorse what had 
already been aired. Thus, politics was largely determined by Holland's oldest 
cities, and so in this hierarchy, just as with the nobility and with the interrela- 
tions of royal families, age was the key to political clout. This being so, itis only 
understandable that numerous cities sought to show off their ancientness in 
their public architecture, particularly that of their town halls. 


1 Town Halls 


In the 17th and 18th centuries, town halls were the centre of urban power: 
they were the seat of the city council, chaired by a handful of burgomasters, 
with treasurers in charge of city finances and a panel of councillors (vroedschap) 
acting as advisory body. It was also where the sheriff (schout) and aldermen 
(schepenen) pronounced judgement on civil and criminal cases. Consequently, 
government and jurisprudence tend to be central themes in the iconography 
of the facades and interiors of town halls in Holland. Although the council 
met in closed session, legal cases were open to the public. For these, the sheriff 
and aldermen came to the aldermen's hall (schepenzaal), where people were 
allowed to witness the trial. A separate solemn courtroom (vierschaar) was re- 
served for the handing-down of death sentences. The right to judge executable 
offences was regarded as the highest privilege in jurisprudence, and when a 
city acquired this 'capital justice' (halsrecht), it was typically expressed in the 
architecture by giving the vierschaar a prominent location and striking decor. 
Local government and justice were supported by town secretaries, clerks and 
in some cases committees charged with particular remits. Naturally, the scope 
of these civil service jobs depended on the size of the city. The cities did not 
start off with dedicated council buildings; in the early days, they met at tav- 
erns, cloth halls or guild lodges. However, all cities developed purpose-built 
city halls for their councils during the 14th and 15th centuries. 
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With the expansion in population in the late 16th century, the administra- 
tive burden also swelled, so that almost all cities in Holland had to extend 
their existing council premises at some point during the Dutch Republic era. 
In some cases, they resolved to construct completely new buildings. As well as 
providing more room, these premises were intended to be prestigious and to 
showcase each city’s newly-acquired status as a practically independent city- 
state. Here, two apparently contradictory impulses were at play as to how best 
to express that worthiness. It was an obvious choice to have the new building 
designed in the most current architectural style, so as to display status and 
wealth. Nevertheless, in many cases it was more judicious to demonstrate the 
city’s great age, from which it derived its worth and rank. The mediaeval past, 
then, could play a role in shaping the urban authorities’ headquarters, and not 
just contemporary architecture. To keep the rest of this history straightfor- 
ward, we shall restrict ourselves for the rest of this contribution to the first six 
cities in Holland, observing the 17th-century order of precedence among them. 


11 Dordrecht (1220) 

That Dordrecht was the oldest and ‘first’ city of Holland was a point dwelt 
upon in 17th-century descriptions of the city. It is said that the settlement 
arose as a fishing village in the 10th century along the dike beside the residence 
of the first Count of Holland, Dirk I, in his core district on the banks of the 
Merwede.5*” It was from this origin that the city had obtained its privileges 
as premier among the cities of Holland, as the location where the Counts of 
Holland were inaugurated in office and as the mediaeval seat of the county's 
mint. In the Republican era, too, Dordrecht retained its place as chief among 
the cities of the Province of Holland. As well as netting the city the first right 
to speak (after the knights' representative), this also made Dordrecht the city 
which supplied the State Pensioner (raadspensionaris), the official who led the 
day-to-day-government of the province. 

In 1284, Dordrecht City Council was given a building, while part of it was 
also used as a meat hall. This was not a rare combination of functions in the 
era, since most cities permitted meat sales to the public only under official 
oversight in council-run halls. In 1544, the council moved to what had previ- 
ously been a trade hall (handelshal), a large building specially built for visiting 
overseas traders.548 A tall brick building, it dated from 1383 and its front abut- 
ted the Groenmarkt (the Vegetable Market). The building contained originally 
one large space, forty metres deep and twelve wide, with the back extend- 
ing over the water of the Oude Haven. In 1544-1550, the internal space was 
subdivided, leaving a smaller hall at the front, behind which were chambers 
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FIGURE 179 Dordrecht, the former trade hall of 1383, since 1544 in use as town hall. 
Drawing by Paulus Constantin La Fargue (c. 1770), Gemeentearchief 
Dordrecht 
IMAGE © GEMEENTEARCHIEF DORDRECHT 


for the aldermen, burgomasters and various clerks. The court of justice (vier- 
schaar) was also housed in the new front section. The detail in the interior 
was entirely in contemporary style, as we can see from surviving architectural 
traces of this renovation. Later, there were several more renovations to install 
yet more offices and chambers. In 1671, the adjoining building to the south was 
demolished, making way for a gracious square beside the town hall (Fig. 179). 
What had been its side wall now became the front entrance, ornamented with 
an outstanding example of a Classical entrance section. Notably, however, 
the 14th-century appearance of both sides remained substantially the same, 
apart from new frames for the windows and the new main entrance. Until the 
early 19th century, the town hall continued to look rather castle-like, its brick 
gables crowned with battlements and buttressed by a number of small towers. 
As time went on, the mediaeval exterior contrasted more and more with the 
fronts of the surrounding residential homes, which—unlike the town hall it- 
self—did regularly adapt to changing tastes. Precisely by not modernising the 
exterior of its town hall, Dordrecht displayed its venerable antiquity. 
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Only in 1835-1845, once the cities had lost their quasi-sovereign status and a 
settlement’s age had no further bearing upon politics, was the town hall given a 
clean-lined new Classical front by city architect G.N. Itz, hiding the mediaeval 
structure from view under a fashionable white plaster coat replete with tall 
columns and pediment.5*9 


12 Haarlem (1245) 

Haarlem, the second city of Holland, had obtained its city rights from Count 
Willem 11. The city's connection with that count, who reigned from 1234 to 
1256, always remained a key point in later Haarlem historiography, the more so 
given that Willem 11 was also elected as Roman King of the German Empire in 
1248, which—in the city's own view—lent it a ‘royal’ air (although Willem 11 
died too early to see himself crowned as Holy Roman Emperor). The city had 
arisen from a modest hamlet around the old seat of the Count. According to 
tradition, the Counts of Holland had had a residence here since around 1100, 
in the time of Count Floris 11, and Willem 11’s contribution had been to have it 
rebuilt in brick around 1240-1250.°°° However, that building was ravaged by a 
conflagration a century later, around 1350. Since the Counts were even at this 
early stage no longer making a circuit of the residences dotted around their 
territory, and more and more central administration was gravitating to The 
Hague, the city obtained the grounds of the destroyed court for free. On that 
very place, at the city's market square, Haarlem's new town hall arose around 
1370, forming the kernel of the current municipal hall complex to this day.?®! 
17th-century descriptions of the city easily confounded these various stages 
of the building; hence, the kernel of the old town hall, with its Grote Zaal as 
the focal point, was wrongly taken to be a vestige of Willem 11's residence 
(cf. Fig. 145). So it is that Hadrianus Junius, in his Batavia of 1588, writes of a 
"royal palace" when describing Haarlem Town Hall.55? Samuel Ampzing was 
even more florid in his 1628 Beschrijvinge ende lof der stad Haerlem (Fig. 180): 


Hier siet Gy dat Paleys, dat Willem, Graef en koning 
heeft tot sijn Hof gesticht, en Koninklijke woning: 
gelijk soo voor als na het Grafelijke Hof 

te Haerlem is geweest tot onser eer en lof,553 


Here seest thou the palace that Count and King Willem 

did found as his court and kingly residence: 

thus, in old times and new times, the Count's Court at Haarlem 
hath long been our pride and our town’s brilliance, 
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FIGURE 180 Market square and town hall of Haarlem before its transformation of 
1630-1633. Etching by Jan van de Velde 11 after Pieter Saenredam. From: 
Samuel Ampzing, Beschryvinge ende lof der stad Haerlem in Holland 
(Haarlem: 1628). Etching and engraving, 16.1 x 23.8 cm 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


As set out in Chapter 8, Holland’s legacy of mediaeval counts exerted a pow- 
erful social pull in the 16th and 17th centuries. This being so, the main build- 
ing of the 14th-century Haarlem town hall, which was believed to have been 
the palace of 13th-century King Willem 11, was spared any renovations or 
adaptations in the 17th century.°°* Its long, narrow hall already had a pair of 
short wings in the 14th century, perpendicular to the front entrance on the 
Market; these were the large and small courts of justice (vierschaar). In the 
mid-15th century, the town hall was extended with a building at the corner 
of the Market and Zijlstraat, which came to be known as the stedehuis (city- 
house). In 1620-1622, a Zijlstraat wing was added to the complex, designed by 
Lieven de Key, containing facilities such as basement jail cells and a number 
of chambers on the ground floor for the panel of councillors (vroedschap) and 
the aldermen. This wing, with its modern architecture, sharply contrasted with 
the older elements on the Market side. In 1628, Ampzing, while praising the 
new architecture, pointed out the “old[er] glory” of the hall beside it on the 
Market: 
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Ook is by onsen tijd een werk ter hand genomen 

tot meerd'ring van't Stad-huys en tot den eynd gekomen 
en kloeklijk uytgevoerd dat ver in sijn zieraed 

en pracht en mogendheyd het oud te boven gaet. 

So mag dit stuck wel mee: ja mag ten desen tijden 

in ouder heerlijkheyd met alle steden strijden.555 


In our own time, too, a work was begun 

to extend the town hall, and has fitly been done; 

which in its design, both ingenious and bold, 

and its decoration and power, far exceeds the old. 

So, then, that part [Ze., the old wing] too well deserves to remain; 
for old glory, not a city can match it again. 


In 1630-1633, the front of the town hall was likewise modernised, probably to 
a design by Salomon de Bray. In this renovation, the stedehuis on the corner 
was melded with the 1620 wing and given a fitting entrance on the Market. 
The front entrance to the great court of justice was also renovated in Classical 
style, with pillars on the ground floor, topped with a pile-up of Doric, Ionic 
and Corinthian sequences of pilasters. The small court of justice and the great 
hall (zaal) were merely given new window frames and a new entrance section. 
This deliberately preserved the ‘mediaeval’ character of the council hall, with 
its great arches and battlements, intact, so that even in its modernised design, 
the origin of the complex as a possession of the counts would remain recogni- 
sable (Fig. 181). 

There is another drawing in existence showing an alternative design for the 
new front of Haarlem town hall, which could date from approximately 1630 
(Fig. 182).556 In this proposal, both judgement halls would have been removed, 
the staircase up to the entrance more than doubled in width, and, most strik- 
ingly, two new corner turrets with battlements and pinnacles added, in order 
to give even more of the appearance of an old count's castle. Moreover, this 
design called for the walls separating the windows to be ornamented across 
the whole width of the front with 23 images of the previous Counts of Holland. 
The old town hall already had a few images of old Counts of Holland before 
that time, but in this design, the building would have boasted almost a full 
genealogical set. It was customary in the late-mediaeval Low Countries to affix 
such series of national rulers’ images to facades; something similar is seen to 
this day in the Brabatine town halls of Brussels and Leuven. This practice made 
it clear in whose name it was that the men within handed down their edicts 
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FIGURE 181 Haarlem town hall. Photo c. 1920 
IMAGE © RCE 


FIGURE 182 Anonymous artist, Alternative design for the transformation of the town 
hall’s facade (c. 1630). Current location unknown 
IMAGE © RCE 
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and sentences. In the 17th century, however, the citizens of Haarlem no longer 
viewed these hall-front images as tokens of the city’s subordination, but rather 
as proof that the building truly was a former count's residence: 


En geven dit ook niet hun beelden, die nog huyden 
hier aen de puije staen, genoegzaem aen te duyden 
die van de Graven selfs voor't grafelijk gesticht 
voor't grafelijke hof sijn eertijds opgericht?557 


And do their pictures, seen yet today 

upon the facade not clearly say 

that the building was founded by counts so bold, 
built for their own use in courts of old? 


This extreme plan to deliberately antiquate the architecture was never carried 
out. In 1630, it was decided to make a point of keeping the existing mediaeval 
elements, such as the battlements and high window arches, and to combine 
them with a few carefully-detailed contemporary Classical elements, includ- 
ing the windows, the entrance section and the balcony above the entrance. 
The identification of the town hall with the old counts castle was also seen 
in the interior. The walls of the Grote Zaal, referred to from the 17th century 
onwards consistently as “the Counts’ Hall” (Gravenzaal), had since the late 
16th century been decorated with the series, dating from approximately 1490, 
of nineteen painted panels (mentioned in Chapter 8) depicting a complete set 
of the thirty-two Counts of Holland from Ap goo up to Mary of Burgundy and 
Maximilian 1.559 These portraits thus afforded the supposed ‘Counts’ Hall’ its 
own ancestor gallery, visually reinforcing the illusion that the former Counts of 
Holland really had resided in this building. 


1.3 Delft (1246) 

In Delft, too, the architectural history of the town hall is bound up with the 
Counts of Holland.55? Unlike in Haarlem, here there are still remnants of the 
old counts’ court in the present building, At the crux of that court was a brick 
tower, about twenty metres high, which must have been built around the mid- 
dle of the 13th century. This tower, christened the Nieuwe Steen, served as the 
county jail, and there may have been a count's hall on the upper storey. In 1436, 
the Count donated this complex and the adjoining market square to the city, 
and it was remodelled as the town hall (Fig. 183). Beside the high tower, there 
now arose several council chambers, and the tower itself was raised higher by 
the addition of a natural stone construction for the city bells. Following the 
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FIGURE 183 The old town hall of Delft before the fire of 1618. Detail 
from the map of Delft in Georg Braun and Frans 
Hogenberg, Civitates orbis terrarium (c. 1580) 
IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


devastating Delft Fire of 1536, the town hall had to be renewed but the tower 
itself had survived the flames and had only to be given a new wooden pinnacle. 

This town hall also burned down, less than a century later, in 1618. The 
Amsterdam sculptor-architect Hendrick de Keyser was retained for the years 
around 1618 for the construction of the monument to William the Silent in the 
Nieuwe Kerk, on the opposite side of the market square, and so it was only 
natural that he was awarded the tender for the replacement town hall too. The 
result was a completely new structure, now with its front facing the market, 
occupying a near-square area of 25 by 25 metres (Figs. 184a-b). The building 
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has two stories topped with a trapezoid roof (Aap), and its gables are richly or- 
namented with sculpted natural stone. The front is articulated with Doric and 
Ionic pilasters and in pride of place is a high central apex with Corinthian pi- 
lasters. Between and above the windows in this section, even more fantastical 
sculpted ornamentation has been applied. In its day, this was regarded as the 
most finely-decorated town hall in Holland and far beyond, and as a showcase 
of the contemporary architecture for which Hendrick de Keyser was so cel- 
ebrated; this accolade was largely due to the copious application of artistically 
ingenious decorative sculpting based on Classical idiom.5®° 

Yet all the while, the old tower was sticking out above the new building and 
attracting the gaze. This was all as intended; part of a carefully thought-out 
scheme. De Keyser’s design refined the existing counts’ tower, the Nieuwe Steen, 
to fit the new architectural design. In a U-form, the 17th-century new building 
wraps around the old tower, which thus acts as the hinge of the new plan. The 
spread of functions around the various chambers of the new complex also un- 
derscores the great ceremonial importance attached to that architectural relic 
of the Middle Ages: on the ground floor, the tower was now flanked by the 
burgomaster’s chamber on one side and the aldermen’s chamber on the other, 
and the tower itself had become the council chamber (raadzaal) for the vroed- 
schap. Higher up the tower was the archive, guarding documents including the 
city charters. 


1.4 Leiden (1266) 

For long ages, Leiden’s town hall has stood on Breestraat, the main thor- 
oughfare. The oldest element of the building dates from the first half of the 
14th century, and with the passage of time the complex was enlarged with 
additions including a court of justice (vierschaar) and the council chamber 
(raadzaal).5*! Around 1410, the building was extended to the right with a long 
hall running parallel with Breestraat. Its ground floor became the meat hall; 
its upper storey served as the cloth hall. On that occasion, the complex had 
acquired a new front, melding the old and new elements together. In total, it 
was a roughly 40-metre-long complex, with a castle-like crown sporting battle- 
ments and small turrets, as if it were a patrolling wall. At the rear of the oldest 
part of the compound was a high city tower dating from around 1400, which 
had since been raised several times. That tower aside, the general aspect of this 
town hall wasin the late 16th century roughly comparable with Dordrecht's. But 
Leiden's mediaeval complex was given a completely new natural stone gable 
in 1595-1598,°62 designed by Haarlem's chief architect (stadsmeester) Lieven 
de Key. This new feature was supplied prefabricated by Luder von Bentheim, 
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FIGURE 184A Hendrick de Keyser (architect), Town hall of Delft (1618-1620) 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 184B Town hall of Delft, ground plan. A = Council Chamber; H = Burgomaster's 
Chamber; O = Aldermen's Chamber; Drawing A. de Groot 
IMAGE © BULLETIN KNOB 83 (1984), 13 
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an architect-stonemason and contractor from Bremen. In a departure from the 
practice of Dordrecht, Haarlem and Delft, here all the elements reminiscent 
of castles were radically removed. The battlements-and-turrets crown was re- 
placed with a Classical balustrade, ornamented by three monumental sum- 
mit façades bearing Classical elements and sculpted contemporary designs. 
This made Leiden town hall the first monumental example—pre-dating the 
renovation of its counterpart at Delft and the addition of the new wing at 
Haarlem—of the rich, sculptural architecture which would become so charac- 
teristic of the art of building in Holland as the 17th century began. 

Even in Leiden, however, citizens were highly aware of the importance of 
the origins of their own history in the chivalric era and of the connection of 
their home to the old Counts of Holland. The Roman King of the German 
Empire, Willem 11, and his son Count Floris v had both come into the world 
in Leiden; a boast unfailingly made in Leiden city histories. However, Leiden 
commemorated its historical link to the counts not at the town hall but in the 
second centre of local government, the Courthouse (Gerecht). As the crow 
flies, the buildings were merely a hundred metres or so apart. The Courthouse 
formed the hub of the neighbourhood sandwiched between Breestraat and 
Rapenburg. It was here that the Counts of Holland had held residence in the 
second half of the 12th century, possessing a private chapel (the forerunner of 
the Pieterskerk) and a jail located in a defensible natural-stone tower, known 
simply as het Steen.5°3 A moat demarcated het Steen and the execution ground 
from the city proper. Even once the residence no longer housed the counts, 
this part of the complex remained the county’s judicial seat, with the jail and 
execution ground still in use. (Figs. 185a—b). When the city took on het Steen 
and began exercising its own jurisprudence in 1463, sentencing continued to 
be done there. During the 15th century, the complex was extended to the east 
with a few outbuildings; the old square tower was given a brick top storey and 
tall capping, so that the old kernel could remain readily recognisable in its new 
urban environment. In 1556, a new jail was built at the western end, and a cov- 
ered (and trellis-enclosed) gallery connected the two wings left and right of 
the old tower. In 1670, city architect Willem van der Helm built a new court 
of justice (vierschaar) in front of the 16th-century jail. It became a model of 
17th-century Classicism: a slim rectangular block with an entirely sandstone 
ground floor topped with high pilasters, the whole crowned at the front with a 
pediment containing Leiden’s coat of arms and the personification of Justitia. 
Through all the 15th-, 16th- and 17th-century extensions, the vista to the counts’ 
old stone tower was purposely left uncluttered, so that in the end it peeped 
out as a treasured relic among the showy new architecture. The ensemble 
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PIETERSKERKHOF 


1 DE STEEN 
2 DE GALERIJ 

3 UITBREIDING 1467 
Í GEVANGENIS 1556 
5 HUIS CIPIER 

6 HET GROENE ZOODJE 
7 DE TOEGANGSPOORT 


FIGURE 185A The Court of Justice of Leiden (“het Gerecht”). Drawing 
H.A. van Oerle 
IMAGE © H.A. VAN OERLE, LEIDEN BINNEN EN BUITEN 
DE STADSVESTEN, LEIDEN 1975, 71 


FIGURE 185B Leiden, Court of Justice ("het Gerecht”) 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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unmistakably proclaimed that in this location, the city had taken on the time- 
honoured roles of the Count of Holland. This was more than a simple historical 
reference or boast of age; it was also a legitimation of the city’s entitlement 
to rule. 


15 Amsterdam (1306) 

Amsterdam would appear to be the major exception to this trend. Its mod- 
est mediaeval town hall, built in 1368-1395, had mushroomed over a couple 
of centuries into an extensive complex occupying the entire block between 
the Dam and Nieuwezijds Voorburgwal, including the buildings of a former 
hospital. Allthat had been swept away, as is common knowledge, in the years 
1648-1665, making way for the most magnificent city palace that the Europe of 
that time had ever seen (Fig. 186).°°* Amsterdam was the most powerful city 
in Holland and in the whole Republic, and in practice substantially dominated 
the agenda of the States of Holland and even the national States-General. Its 
paltry sixth place in the official provincial hierarchy stood in jarring contrast 
to its actual political clout, and clearly the high and mighty of Amsterdam felt 
it quite beneath them to engage in Holland's other represented cities’ mutual 
rivalries about their age. Quite the contrary; Amsterdam made great play of its 
modest mediaeval origins, which served to enhance the glorious contrast with 


FIGURE 186 Jean-Francois Daumont, View on Dam Square of Amsterdam, with the town 
hall built in 1648-1667. Etching and watercolour (c. 1750), 28.5 x 42.7 cm 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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the present day: just as Rome’s world empire had begun from an unassuming 
shepherds’ hamlet, so Amsterdam had begun as a quite ordinary fishing village 
on the Amstel.565 The scale and execution of the architecture, and the idiom 
of the imagery, of the town hall which presented Amsterdam as a latter-day 
Rome—presented as the hub of global trade and meeting-point of the world's 
oceans—demonstrates that for Amsterdam, actual prosperity and real power 
far outweighed quibbles about age, disagreements which the city would never 
have been able to win anyway. Nevertheless, this is only superficially so; the 
yearning for a celebrated mediaeval past was found in Amsterdam too, as we 
shall see further below. 


1.6 Gouda (1272) 

Gouda obtained its city charter from Count Floris v in 1272 but he had no resi- 
dence of his own here. This was because the city was held in fiefdom by the he- 
reditary Lord of Gouda, only reverting to the Count directly in 1397. Although 
of greater age than Amsterdam, this city was admitted to the States of Holland 
later than Amsterdam in view of this interruption, thus assuming sixth place 
in the speaking order. The old feudal centre of power of the local lord was on 
a hill fort beside the Molenwerf (Mill Quay), south of the Grote Kerk (alias 
St Jan's church). However, in the mid-14th century the Lords of Gouda moved 
to a new castle beside the harbour.566 Unlike in Haarlem, Delft or Leiden, the 
town hall at Gouda thus lacked any connection with the historical counts. The 
first town hall built here was amidst the buildings along the side of the mar- 
ket. That square (or rather triangle) itself was still the property of the Lords 
of Gouda, and only after the handover of the market to the city in 1395 was 
the plan formulated of building a new municipal government complex in the 
middle of the market. After all, it had been stipulated in the transfer agreement 
that the city was entitled to build a new town hall complex on the market, with 
cloth hall and meat hall, on the provision that the rest of the space remain 
undeveloped. As it turned out, this new town hall for Gouda was not built until 
1450-1459 (Fig. 187).597 The tall, rectangular building has natural-stone sides 
all around, and a richly-elaborated summit facade at the front bursting with 
sophisticated details typical of 15th-century Gothic architecture, such as pin- 
nacles, corner turrets, profiled arches around the windows, and an ornamen- 
tal steeple topping the whole. In 1599, a tall flight of stairs was added in front 
of the entrance, elegantly decorated with figures all'antica. A century later, in 
1692-1695, the entire interior was renovated by Amsterdam builder contrac- 
tor Hendrick Schut. In that project, the corridors, halls and fireplaces were 
completely renewed after the model of Amsterdam Town Hall on the Dam 
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FIGURE 187 The town hall of Gouda (1450-1459) 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


(Fig. 188). A gallows supported by columns arose at the rear. The side eleva- 
tions, too, were modernised by removing all Gothic detail and installing con- 
temporary windows.5° Despite all these modernisations, the town hall's 
late-mediaeval front was preserved. In 17th-century Gouda, as elsewhere, it ap- 
pears to have been a conscious choice to show the world at large that the roots 
of the town hall, and thus of the city, were mediaeval. 
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FIGURE 188 Upper hall of the Gouda town hall, interior created 
1692-1695 by Hendrick Schut 
IMAGE © RCE 


2 Cities’ Claims to an Earlier Origin 


We are now in a position to conclude that the architecture and official imagery 
of the town halls discussed above, those of the six oldest cities of Holland, 
was more or less congruent with their actual position in the province's hierar- 
chy of city relations. The apparent age radiated by the town halls was not so 
far removed from the age indicated in the (scarce) historical documentation. 
Errors were, however, sometimes made in the dating of the oldest elements 
of the buildings, thereby tacking a century onto the age of some town halls, 
but we do not see any explicit assertions of flagrant fantasies that these build- 
ings had been handed down from mythical Trojan or Roman forebears. While 
such origin stories were not unknown, they were not expressly retold either, at 
least not in the formal seat of power.5® The town hall refrained from openly 
questioning the official age-based priority order between the cities which was 
so crucial for relations at the States of Holland. That said, there very much 
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were attempts elsewhere in these cities, in other public buildings with a slight- 
ly less formal function, to assert extra age for the settlement, thereby calling 
into question the justness of the set order. Although none quibbled with the 
official dates of the city charters, in practice all city historians nevertheless 
claimed that their own city had been founded far earlier than the date in ques- 
tion, sometimes with the explicit assertion that it was at least older than some 
other city. The stories which they used to make these claims were accounts of 
Batavian or Roman date, or from the following centuries, the age of the first 
Counts of Holland in the ninth and 1oth centuries, or from some other juncture 
in the legendary chivalric age that followed (which was as richly elaborated 
with tales as earlier eras were). 


24 Dordrecht 

We have seen already the example of Dordrecht, which, although universally 
known to have held its city rights only since 1220, asserted that its history as 
Holland's first ever city began in the early 10th century under Dirk 1, the inau- 
gural Count of Holland. Writing in 1640, city historian Johan van Beverwijck 
constructs this history as follows. The name Dirk is a derivative of Theodoricus, 
also shortened to Dorcus. The first fort which this Dirk or Dorcus built stood 
on the banks of the Merwede and was thus known as "Dorcs-fort", later elided 
to “Dorfort”. In the settlement which arose alongside it, judicial sentencing 
was pronounced in his name; consequently, it came to be known as “Dorcs- 
recht”, or "Dordrecht"57? The later counts, he writes, extended the city from 
those beginnings. Since Dirk 1v suffered an attack in this location in 1048, it 
must, van Beverwijck goes on to reason, already have been a town of some 
import by that date. Its oldest kernel, he reckons, was the "Puttox"-tower, an 
age old defensive work on the Merwede whose last remains collapsed in the 
early 17th century?! 

In 1618, close to the location of the former Puttox tower, a new beacon of the 
city at the waterside city limit was constructed: a high-rising building on top 
of the gateway that connected the city with the quay, called Groothoofds Poort 
(Great-Pier Gate).57? The decoration of this building refers to another, more 
obscure myth of an even older origin in Roman times. Above the gate, in blue 
stone, a two-storey building was erected in brick, with sculptured decorations 
in sandstone (Figs. 189a—b). The facade towards the city is articulated by a su- 
perposition of small pilasters, Ionic above Doric. The sculptured decorations 
accentuate the Classical sprit of the design, with the heads of Hercules and 
Medusa above the windows in the upper zone and the bust of a Roman emper- 
or directly above the gateway, all attributed to the sculptor Gillis van Huppe. 
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On the facade overlooking the water, there is a grand relief of the personifica- 
tion of the city, crowned by a broken pediment and the bust of another Roman 
emperor. It is possible that the city authorities who commissioned the new 
Groothoofds Poort had been inspired by the story told by Dominicus Marius 
Niger in 1557 in his description of the world (Geographiae commentariorum 
libri XT). In his Chapter on the Low Countries, Dominicus Marius mentions 
a city founded in 140 AD by Emperor Antoninus Pius “at the northern tip of 
the island where the Meuse reaches the sea’, first called Benefacta but later 
renamed as Do(r)drana, inhabited by *Dordranesii"57? The city was praised for 
its excellent people, strong walls, abundant riches and its favourable mercan- 
tile potential.?”* One can well imagine that the city authorities were pleased 
with such a story and were eager to use it as part of their unofficial claims to 
superior age. 

There is no document proving the use of Dominicus Marius' story in the 
design or building phase of the gate. Nevertheless, later responses offer reasons 
for thinking that this story might have been part of the debate on the city's 
age. Until the first decades of the 17th century, reference to Dominicus Marius’ 
Geographiae was not widespread among Dutch historians. However, from the 
1630s onwards it received some attention, especially by historians from other 
cities, who strongly questioned the reliability of this text and of Dordrecht's 
supposed ancient origins.5”> Their fierce rebuttal is exactly why we may pre- 
sume that Dominicus Marius Niger's story did indeed supply arguments for 
Dordrecht to incorporate an allantica setting with a Roman imperial portrait 
into its new city gate. However, apparently nobody in Dordrecht was interest- 
ed in having a portrait of Antoninus Pius here, in the way that he was known 
from coins and various print series, always with an elegant beard. The imperial 
heads presented on both facades of the gate do not resemble him in the least: 
the emperor figure above the gate seems to be inspired by Vespasian (Fig. 190), 
while the other, overlooking the quayside, resembles Nero. For the purposes 
of illustrating the supposed Roman origin of the city, any emperor would do, 
apparently. 


2.2 Haarlem 

17th-Century Haarlem had a remarkable ace to play in order to question subtly 
whether Dordrecht deserved its primacy. In the Fifth Crusade (c. 1215-1221), 
it was said, a Haarlem vessel was involved in the breaking of the chains at 
the mouth of the Nile Delta harbour of “Damiate” (Damietta, or modern-day 
Egyptian Dumyat), allowing the knights to capture the city.579 According to 
this account, Frederick Barbarossa, the Holy Roman Emperor, permitted 
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FIGURES 189A-B Dordrecht, ‘Groothoofds’ Gate, 1619 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 190 

Roman coin with the image of emperor 
Vespasianus (r. 69-79 AD) 

IMAGE © PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Haarlem to add a sword to its coat of arms (which then consisted of a field 
of four stars), and the Patriarch of Jerusalem added the Cross to the design. 
In reality, the arms of four stars, sword and cross are not attested to earlier 
than the late 14th century, over a century and a half after that last Crusade. 
Moreover, the oldest source for the story is only late 15th-century. None of this 
was allowed, however, to detract from the swashbuckling account of the taking 
of Damietta. In the 17th century, this was Haarlem’s central legend, represented 
in several paintings, celebrated as a scene in a monumental tapestry ordered 
for the town hall, and always the image depicted whenever the city presented 
an artwork to other settlements in the province. The first Damiate artwork was 
donated to Sint Janskerk in Gouda, to which a number of cities in Holland 
each gave a large stained-glass window between 1594 and 1603 to complete the 
cycle commenced in that church in the mid-16th century. Here, too, Haarlem 
presented itself as the hero-city of the Crusade. Willem Thybaut's 1596 monu- 
mental design is eleven metres high and nearly five metres across (Fig. 191).577 
Because not everyone outside Haarlem might be familiar with the tale, the 
city's name was added, together with the year of the famed opening of the har- 
bour by a Haarlem ship with a saw under its keel: “1219”. That is a crucial date 
for the importance of the story: if Haarlem had truly been able in that year— 
a year before Dordrecht obtained its charter—to send such a mighty fleet out 
on the Crusades, then it must have been no mean city even then, although of- 
ficial recognition did not come for many years subsequently. 
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FIGURE 191 The capture of the port of Damiate as depicted on the 
window offered in 1596 by the city of Haarlem in de 
St Jan’s church, Gouda. Detail from a print by Pieter 
Tanjé and Julius Boétus after Willem Thibault 
(1738-1754) 
IMAGE © RIJKSMUSEUM 


2.3 Delft 

Holland’s third city, Delft, likewise had its own understanding of its ‘true’ age 
and its connection with the Crusader era. The kernel of the settlement which 
later grew into Delft was said to have sprung up along the canal which the 
Roman general Corbulo had had dug in the first century AD. The pre-eminent 
historian of Delft, Dirck van Bleysweijck, reports that the bottom sections of 
the tower of the Oude Kerk (Fig. 192), which stands practically on the quayside 
of Old Delft, originated from a Roman watchtower which Corbulo had installed 
alongside his freshly-dug canal, as was customary along the military limes. On 
the authority of unnamed scholars of “Batavische Outheydt” (“Batavian an- 
tiquity”), van Bleysweijck reported that “the bottom of the Oude Kerk tower 
was once (when the country was still wild, desolate and sparsely-populated) 
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FIGURE 192 Delft, Oude Delft canal with the tower of the 
Oude Kerk (‘Old Church’) 
IMAGE © LUCAS OTTENHEYM 


a redoubt or watchtower meant to provide a view over the canal, just as oth- 
ers of its kind were installed here and there, particularly along the Rhine"578 
He insisted that however the matter lay, this tower was the oldest building in 
Delft and for many miles around, as was borne out (in this instance too) by the 
tufa blocks used in its foundations: “as the grey tufa-stones at the base of the 
fundaments indicate in a few places"57? Later, as he had it, the first Counts of 
Holland pronounced sentences at this tower, thereby gradually giving rise to 
the settlement. 

A true city only arose here, according to his account, in 1071 at the initiative 
of Count Godfrey the Hunchback (discussed in Chapter 8) he fortified an exist- 
ing village with doughty walls and towers, which, van Bleysweijck states, made 
the city “the largest in area and best-fortified of all Holland in olden times"580 
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He goes on to claim that the cities of Dordrecht and Haarlem were much 
less amply fortified and that they only grew a touch larger than Delft in later 
times. A castle also formed part of Godfrey the Hunchback's fortifications. Van 
Bleysweijck reports that there are two possible locations for it: either outside 
or inside the city. In the latter case, the author adds, the likeliest location for 
it was on the market square, which had previously been a moat island; the 
castle would have been where the city hall later came to stand, and the castle 
gardens where the Nieuwe Kerk was erected.5*! Whether the old counts’ tower, 
Het Steen, may have been it a remnant of the very first castle on the spot, re- 
mains implicit. 


2.4 Leiden 

Certainly, Leiden was much older than the date of 1266, the year of its city 
charter. Local historians had proclaimed the city’s presumed ancient ori- 
gin, identification Leiden with the Roman fort of Lugdunum on the Tabula 
Peutingeriana. No bones were made about this: Jan Orlers blithely wrote in 
his 1614 city history that Leiden, or Lugdunum Batavorum, was the centre of 
Holland and perhaps the province's oldest city, and older at any rate than 
Dordrecht or Haarlem, since they had no Roman history: “Leiden [is] not just 
old but the oldest and principal city of Holland, certainly older than Dordrecht 
and Haarlem"58? While those two cities assert their privileges, nobody, he dis- 
missively adds, has ever seen the documents. The key proof of Leiden's great 
age was the round fort on the high motte at the confluence of two branches of 
the Rhine (Fig. 193, cf. Figs. 93a-b): “The Fort, being an ornament to this city, 
is not only the first and oldest building which has stood in Leiden for several 
centuries but is even one of the very oldest establishments and fortresses of 
all Holland"58? It was generally believed that the city had come into being as a 
fishing village at the foot of that fortress. Opinions varied as to the exact date 
of construction. Aurelius, in his early 16th-century Divisiekroniek, thought that 
it had been founded by Julius Caesar58* A century after Aurelius, a later dat- 
ing was given: under Nero.?85 Yet another account, circulating since the Late 
Middle Ages, spoke of its having been founded by Engistus (Hengist), King of 
the Frisians and later pioneer of the Anglo-Saxon settlement, in AD 449.586 
From the late 16th century onwards, the fairy-tale elements of this mediaeval 
story, with the fortress as a refuge from the merciless forest beyond, were dis- 
regarded, but the date itself continued to be regarded as reliable.59" Bleau's 
mid-17th-century Toonneel der Steden, too, repeats the account. In the current 
state of historical knowledge, this dating would be half a millennium too early: 
the first impulse to build a modest hill fort may have come around AD 1000 and 
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FIGURE 193 The Keep of Leiden, “de Burcht” (the twelfth-century fortification) and its 
surroundings at the confluence of two branches of the river Rhine 
IMAGE © GEMEENTE LEIDEN 


it was raised in height around 1050, with the first ring-wall being raised around 
1150 (subsequently repaired and fortified numerous times).°88 

Just after the mid-point of the 17th century, the age of this fortress became 
a very current topic. After all, the Burcht (Fort) had since time immemorial 
been the property of the Viscounts (burggraven) of Leiden. Besides the Fort, 
the office entailed a number of financial and political privileges. From 1340 
onwards, the office was in the hands of the Lords of Wassenaer, and in the 
16th century the title transferred to the Southern Netherlands noble family 
de Ligne. In 1651, the City of Leiden purchased the feudal rights and the title 
“Viscount of Leiden” from Claude Lamoral de Ligne for a princely sum. This 
finally brought the city autonomy over its land and the ownership of the con- 
comitant privileges. Until that time, the Fort had been a sealed enclave within 
the city, inaccessible to the burghers and abandoned for centuries since by the 
titular viscounts. Following this acquisition, the city transformed the Fort and 
its surroundings into a public city park with an inviting open-air dining area 
at the foot of the mound.59? A new access gate to the Fort grounds was also 
installed, right on the corner of Burgsteeg and Nieuwstraat. The importance of 
this development for the city’s prestige is seen from the appointment in 1658 
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of court architect Pieter Post to supply drawings for it.59° Post was one of the 
leading Classical architects of the Golden Age and had an intimate command 
of the idiom of antique forms. His skills were already well known in Leiden, as 
he had just the previous year delivered the designs for the new weighing-house 
(waag) and butter exchange (boterhuis) behind it. 

Also in 1658, to improve access to the Burcht, the city bought up a few 
houses lining the old path up to it. They were demolished, together with the 
old gate which had stood there so long. Pieter Post's new gate was erected in 
1658-1659 ten metres closer to the city centre, on the corner of Nieuwstraat 
and Burgsteeg. This aligned its central opening perfectly with the broad 
Nieuwstraat. On the left-hand side, the gate opening abutted an existing resi- 
dential house; to the right, there was some space left over to install a suitable 
porter's lodge or similar accoutrement. However, to preserve balance in the 
whole complex, Post also included the house to the left of the gate in his plans. 
Its corner was remodelled as a gate tower, as a pendant of the same structure 
seen on the right-hand side, so that the access route to the Fort would be nicely 
and symmetrically flanked by a pair of corner towers. Yet this work consisted 
only of a cosmetic retouching to match the corner of the house optically with 
the gate; the inner space of this ‘tower’ remained part of the private property as 
before. In fact, this intervention necessitated a near-complete reconstruction 
of the corner house—all at the city's expense. Evidently, money was no object 
for the city fathers in this beautification project. 

For this gate, Post took leave of his customary Classical style to apply an 
almost chivalric architectural idiom, with towers, battlements and pinnacles 
(Fig. 194). The frieze above the gate was topped by Leiden's coat of arms, with 
a heavy-set lion as shield-bearer, flanked by two round towers. Evidently, the 
aim was not to allude to the fortress’ supposed Roman antiquity—for, if so, the 
Classical architectural idiom would have been a perfect choice— but rather to 
emphasise its mediaeval past. Besides his castle-like towers, Post added other 
deliberate anachronisms in the detail, such as the arch frieze under the tower 
cornices. In addition, the gate's great arch includes in its fabric some older ele- 
ments of true Gothic profiling. These older components, which to judge by the 
profiling date from around 1500, may have come from the old gatehouse that 
used to stand just a dozen yards away. By including these anachronistic archi- 
tectural forms in his construction, Post was deliberately setting out to empha- 
sise the historical and venerable character of the fortification. The historicising 
design of the gate designed here by Pieter Post might seem to have more in 
common with stage decor than with real-life architecture, but that was desir- 
able to resonate with the structure's chivalric past. 
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FIGURE 194 Entrance gate to the “Burcht” of Leiden (1658-1659), architect Pieter Post 
IMAGE © AUTHOR 


The Latin inscription in the frieze above the gate, briefly commemorating the 
fortress’ history, emphasises this intent. Its first lines commences local history 
with the van Wassenaers as viscounts: 


ARX EGO BELLONAE BIFIDO CIRCVMFLVA RENO 
WASNARAE FVERAM GLORIA PRIMA DOMVS / [...] 


Iam a military fortress enclosed by the Rhine on both sides; 
I was once the prime glory of the House of van Wassenaer. 


By having the fortress' history begin with the van Wassenaers, this text al- 
ludes to the myths as to the supposed (late) Antique origin of the structure. 
After all, although in Leiden the office of viscount is documented 'only' from 
the nth century onwards, and the van Wassenaers acquired the title as late as 
1340, the impression was given in the family's later chronicles that their fore- 
fathers had been lords of the fort here since the hoary antiquity of the fifth 
century. In the well-known illustrated chronicle of around 1570, we likewise 
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find Engistus (Hengist) holding the family’s old coat of arms, devoid of the 
three crescent moons, as he keeps watch at Leiden Fort (Fig. 195), and a cou- 
ple of pages later, he is followed by Alewijn, the nth-century, first historically- 
documented viscount (Fig. 196), bearing the same arms.??! In fact, this illus- 
trated Van Wassenaer genealogy admits of no distinction between the archi- 
tecture or heraldry of the fifth century and that of the nth: all this chivalric 
antiquity was rather regarded as one long period of continuity, with no rec- 
ognisable developments in style or form. The poem above the gate identifies 
no other details as to who this first van Wassenaer viscount was—Hengist, 
Alewijn or another man— but it is at least congruent with the story that the 
van Wassenaers had always fulfilled that role. 

The poem in the panel above the gate goes on to give a description of a 
documented event from the dawn of the 13th century: “1203 ARX INVICTA [...]” 
(‘the invincible fortress"), a reference to the siege of the fort that year. This 
served at least to prove that Leiden must have been a significant location be- 
fore Dordrecht obtained the province's first official city status in 1220. 


2.5 Amsterdam 

In the 17th century, Amsterdam was able to supply several arguments for per- 
haps not being so low in the hierarchy of cities of Holland after all. In econom- 
ic clout and influence, it far exceeded all the others, but this was of no account 
to its official priority, to the chagrin of the city's wealthy gentlemen. To dem- 
onstrate an importance outweighing that of other cities, Amsterdam would 
have to come up with formal historical claims. It had some of these, too, such 
as a special connection with the Holy Roman Emperor: in 1489, Maximilian of 
Habsburg, in gratitude for services rendered by the city, had given licence for 
his crown to adorn the city's coat of arms. The crown depicted was at that stage 
still the crown of the Roman King of the German Empire. As Maximilian was 
elevated to the status of Emperor in 1508, Amsterdam was privileged from the 
16th century onwards to mount the imperial crown above its coat of arms. For 
this reason, the tower of the Westerkerk, the city's highest tower, built in 1638, 
is topped by the imperial crown, and it is also worked into the capitals of the 
city hall on the Dam here and there (Fig. 197). It may seem a purely symbolic 
honour to have a crown on a city's arms, but the only other cities with the im- 
perial crown on their arms in the Empire were the Free Imperial Cities, such as 
Augsburg, Regensburg and Nuremberg. These Free Imperial Cities were directly 
answerable to the Emperor, with no involvement of a count, duke or other pro- 
vincial lord. There were several imperial cities in the Northern Low Countries, 
too, including Nijmegen and Deventer; but none in Holland. Amsterdam was 
never officially declared a free imperial city, but the granting of the imperial 
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FIGURE 195 Dirck Wouters The hero Engistus/ Hengist, founder of 
castle of Leiden in c. 440 AD (c. 1570). Nationaal Archief 
3.20.87, Van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde 1226-1996, 


inv. no. 3A, fol. 10 
IMAGE © NATIONAAL ARCHIEF 


crown to the city crest can, with a little goodwill, be interpreted as tantamount 
to awarding such status. In the 17th century, by flaunting the visible symbols of 
its imperial freedom, Amsterdam continually emphasised its understanding of 
its own privileged position vis-a-vis the other cities of Holland. 

A second substantiation for its claim of deserving higher status in the 
province’s order of cities had to do with the city’s early history. The oldest ex- 
tant mention of the name Amsterdam is on a document by Count Floris v of 
Holland dating from 1275. Yet Amsterdam was not officially a city at that time, 
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FIGURE 196 

Dirck Wouters, Knight Alewijn, 
the first documented viscount 
of Leiden, with Leiden and its 
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FIGURE 197 


1226-1996, inv. no. 3A, fol. 27 
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Capital in the composite order from the facade of the 
Amsterdam town hall, with the double eagle and the 
imperial crown (c. 1650) 

IMAGE O AUTHOR 
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and formally it still belonged to het Sticht, the territory ruled by the Bishop of 
Utrecht. It was therefore that prelate who, sometime in the early 1300s, grant- 
ed Amsterdam its city charter. In the 17th century, the date of 1306 was cited. 
Yet the Bishops of Utrecht were already a declining political force by that age, 
and the real 14th-century lord of the land on which Amsterdam stood was the 
Count of Holland. Besides the Bishop of Utrecht and the Count of Holland, 
there was a third key party to the earliest history of Amsterdam. Sometime 
in the 12th century, the Lords of Amstel had obtained the Amstelland district, 
holding it as vassals of the Bishop. This local noble family, the most famous 
son of whom was Gijsbrecht Iv van Amstel, sought to turn the Amstelland into 
an autonomous territory, in hock to neither Utrecht nor Holland. Their hopes 
were dashed; Amsterdam and the Amstelland definitively became a posses- 
sion of Holland in 1317. 

Yet the notion of an independent Amsterdam, which must have existed 
even before the city fell under the control of the County of Holland, was an 
undimmed hope in the 17th century. Central to that ambition was the myth 
that the Lords of Amstel had had a castle there. The very oldest section of 
Amsterdam was said to have arisen at the foot of a castle built by Egbertus 
van Amstel on the west bank of the Amstel in 152. Because of his complicity 
in the assassination of Count Floris v in 1296, Gijsbrecht rv van Amstel was 
besieged and overthrown by Floris’ son and heir, Count Willem 111, a few years 
later. The Lords of Amstel were driven out of the country and all the city's de- 
fensive works and bridges destroyed. According to the traditional account, the 
count's troops also pulled down the castle, wiping any trace of it from the face 
of the earth. It was with this tradition in mind that Olof Dapper wrote in his 
1663 guide to Amsterdam that the Hollanders "drove Gijsbert out, and razed 
to the ground and destroyed the castle, never to be rebuilt”.59? Thereupon, for 
nearly two centuries, Amsterdam lacked any fortifications, and only in the late 
15th century did Maximilian of Habsburg order the construction of a new city 
wall, with towers and all other accoutrements. The modern-day remnants of 
these works are seen at De Waag on Nieuwmarkt (formerly Sint Antonispoort 
or St Anthony's Gate) and in the Schreierstoren (Criers' Tower) on the River IJ. 

The myth of the lost castle of the Lords of Amstel received a boost from the 
later confusion that arose as to the city's first defensive works, those destroyed 
around 1300. The oldest source on these fortifications is from approximately 
1350, a full half-century after the events it describes. It speaks of “oppidum 
suum ligneis pontibus et turritis propugnaculis" (“his town with wooden bridges 
and fortified towers").593 However, in the Dutch version of this account, which 
came into circulation from 1400 onwards, the Latin noun oppidum is trans- 
lated as kasteel (“castle”) rather than in the sense of a town.5?^ This was how 
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the Latin noun was adopted in Johan Isaac Pontanus’ history of the city of 
Amsterdam, and the Dutch translation of it by Montanus in 1614 also used the 
noun for “castle”. In turn, these city chronicles served as the source for Joost 
van den Vondel’s Gijsbrecht van Aemstel, a play portraying Gijsbrecht Iv as a 
noble fighter against tyranny who tragically fails in his striving to gain inde- 
pendence for Amsterdam.5% Vondel's Amsterdam is betrayed by intrigue by al- 
lowing entry to an apparently innocuous ship which turns out to be concealing 
enemy troops. To complete the Trojan analogy, this ship is called Het Zeepaard 
(The Seahorse). However, at the end of the drama, the Archangel Raphael re- 
veals a glimpse of Amsterdam’s glorious future: “Though the city be ruined, 
yet tremble ye never; She'll rise from the dust with more glory than ever”. He 
prophesies that in three hundred years’ time (i.e., circa 1600), “the ruling count 
will lose his right” and the city will “bear stately rule”, whereupon “your city’s 
crown will reach the heavens"596 This literary version presents Amsterdam's 
new glory and power as revenge for the defeat of the Amstelland’s aspirations 
for independence. As Rome sprang from the destruction of Troy, so the new 
Amsterdam of the Dutch Golden Age is the heir to the lost realm of the Lords of 
Amstel. This message was repeated year upon year at the Amsterdam Theatre. 

The great success of Vondel’s Gijsbrecht made his castle, the focus of action 
in his drama, a study object of interest to Amsterdam historians even during 
the 17th century itself. Vondel situates the Lords of Amstel’s castle somewhere 
near the Schreierstoren.9?7 Most authors, however, sought its location on the 
Nieuwezijde, the west bank of the Amstel. From the 16th century, successive 
ground works had repeatedly dug up slivers of heavy masonry, which were 
over-enthusiastically associated with the Castle of Amstel.598 Ultimately, the 
city got its castle back in 1664, when city architect Daniel Stalpaert built a new 
entrance gate on Leidse Plein in the form of a fortress with four towers at the 
comers and four pinnacles (Figs. 198a—b). This remarkable construction, torn 
down in 1862, was an outright fantasy building which seemed able to pass as 
the Castle of Amstel of Vondel’s Gijsbrecht. In fact, it is a mere gatehouse with 
a central passageway on the ground floor, flanked by a pair of wings. What ap- 
pear from the outside to be corner towers are in reality nothing but a relief of 
the outer walls. In the internal structure, the towers are nowhere to be seen, 
as indicated on the plan: on both sides, the structure had a single continuous 
space (with only an informal subdivision by means of thin partition walls). In 
this regard, the design of these ‘corner turrets’ was comparable with that of 
Post’s gatehouse of five years previously. That gate, which is thus best inter- 
preted as having been more of an ornamental object than a true military for- 
tification, had stood on the city’s western flank beside the road to The Hague; 
that is, in the spot where a city’s age was most fraught with significance. 
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FIGURE 198A The former “Leidse Poort” on the Leidse Plein in Amsterdam, 
built 1664 by Daniel Stalpaert. Photo taken before its 
demolition in 1862 
IMAGE © STADSARCHIEF AMSTERDAM 
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FIGURE 198B Amsterdam, ground plan of the former Leidse Poort. 
Drawing (1787). Stadsarchief Amsterdam 
IMAGE © STADSARCHIEF AMSTERDAM 
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This story about the Castle of Amstel and the first origins of Amsterdam 
was not in fact altogether invented. Sure enough, archaeological research of re- 
cent decades has turned up traces of the late 13th-century foundations of a mil- 
itary fortification on the river (in the vicinity of today’s Dirk van Hasseltsteeg), 
with an area of approximately 21 by 23 metres.599 It is only a fairly remote 
probability, however, that these were the remains of the ancestral castle of the 
Lords of Amstel, which are much likelier to have been in the settlement of 
Oudekerk aan de Amstel. Rather, this structure may have been a stronghold 


built by Count Floris v of Holland to keep the population of Amsterdam in 
check.600 


3 The ‘Old Six’ 


All the above examples make it clear that 17th-century urban authorities in 
Holland had a comparable degree of interest in mediaeval history to that of 
the nobility, which we considered in the previous Chapter. Evidently, cities too 
could rise in esteem by dint of possessing a chivalric past. For the nobility, an- 
cientness of the family line was key to determining the pecking order and as 
the ultimate way of setting oneself apart from the overweening nouveau riche. 
For the cities, only the first of these factors applied: the age of a settlement de- 
termined its political clout at assemblies of the States, and thereby all manner 
of other informal negotiations between the cities. 

The question remains of how special these ‘old-fashioned’ town halls and 
gatehouses truly were in their own time.®°! Comparison with the twelve other 
cities which were given representation in the States of Holland only after 1585 
leaves the impression that here, at least in town hall architecture, there was 
no comparable emphasis on the mediaeval past. Aside from the town halls of 
Alkmaar and Schoonhoven, which retained their Gothic exterior during the 
whole life of the Dutch Republic, the town halls of all these ‘newer’ cities kept 
being built (or substantially rebuilt) in accordance with the dictates of the lat- 
est stylistic fashions of the moment. In the other provinces of the Republic, 
too, old town halls were completely modernised or adapted to the latest taste, 
with it apparently counting for nothing whether or not the city in question had 
voting rights at assemblies of its provincial States. Two of the most expressly 
Classical town halls, those of Maastricht and 's-Hertogenbosch, which in ar- 
chitectural terms and grandeur are every bit rivals for the leading examples in 
the Province of Holland, were in southern territories which lacked a provincial 
government of their own and which had no say in national politics at all. It 
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would, therefore, seem that the competition for the title of oldest city was a 
matter of concern only among the old six cities of the Province of Holland, the 
first six to have been given representation in the States. For cities which gained 
this privilege later, there was apparently no further honour to be eked out of 
this issue. 
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Conclusion 


In the Late Middle Ages and at the dawn of the Early Modern era, formal 
authority derived from having greater antiquity, and states and monarchs 
throughout Europe substantiated their political ambitions and territorial 
claims by use of historical arguments (whether true or otherwise). The propa- 
gation and imaging of local or regional history—which had to be traced back 
to a distant past—was regarded as an important task for literature, the visual 
arts and architecture. Reviewing the parade of Romans, Batavians, Trojans, 
counts, knights and giants featured in this book, we must conclude that in the 
centuries under discussion, interest in and revival of the past was both a very 
intense and a highly diverse phenomenon. The plethora of regional interpreta- 
tions of local people’s antiquities and those of the surrounding world makes it 
impossible to undertake a complete overview in a brief compass; nor was that 
the purpose of this book. Rather, we set out to provide insight into the mecha- 
nisms of appropriation of the past: how was it gone about, and more especially, 
why did certain people choose this or that approach? 

The outcome of many historical arguments was typically set by a prede- 
termined goal, with the historical reality being adapted to fit that, by dint of 
creativity or outright falsifications. Even the great scholars of the era were 
sometimes complicit in forging a literary verity that could be at odds with the 
historical facts. Moreover, in some cases, the sum of those parts ultimately 
found its own expression in new works of art and buildings. This book, how- 
ever, is not meant to ‘unmask’ or explode the Early Modern milieu of human- 
ists and artists, but rather to bring about an understanding of what were 
very different types of reasoning: an understanding of a view of, and ways 
of dealing with, the past that seem far removed indeed from those of our 
own day. 

While the need for historical legitimacy was felt everywhere, the effect of 
that felt need differs from region to region and from one type of patron to 
another. Princes, scholars and citizens chose different rhetorical strategies to 
present their views and claims to a given target group convincingly. All of this 
appears to be closely bound up with the social norms of Early Modern Times, 
when manners were quite discrepant from our own. Much more than many 
today might imagine, there was a great yearning and even a need to manifest 
oneself, to make one’s own position and make one’s claims to privileges loud 
and clear, audible and visible. The sensibility of decorum, of what was con- 
sidered appropriate in social interaction, was keen. Modesty with respect to 
the claim of a splendid past was a sign of weakness: privileges not flexed, or 
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not flaunted to the eye, might just as well have fallen into desuetude. The ex- 
amples given in this book have shown that even when they had similar goals, 
the literary and/or visual means that were used to establish credentials could 
strike out in different directions. For example, some opted for an identification 
with Classical antiquity and for Classicist architecture in the style of Vitruvius, 
while others—in some cases, there direct contemporaries—appealed to au- 
thority using chivalric and fortress-like architecture. The sources used in the 
Early Modern period were not only the Classical writers but also mediaeval 
chronicles in both Latin and the vernacular languages; poetry in the vernacu- 
lar languages; inscriptions and archaeological objects (real and falsified); and 
buildings and ruins surviving from various periods, often interpreted fancifully 
indeed. Buildings or ruins were taken as the ultimate evidence of the local 
presence of a high-end, potent culture in the past. 

The concept of ‘antiquity’ could evoke many and varied associations, both 
chronologically and geographically. Not only did several European regions each 
have their own ancient world, each with its own material remains and historio- 
graphical depictions of the past, but even within what are now nation states, 
there could be major differences as to what antiquity was most appropriate 
as the basis of cultural identity. In central Italy, that precursor was of course 
Ancient Rome, but in the southern and northern tracts of Italy, Roman fore- 
bears were not at all the obvious choice, as we have seen. In the Mezzogiorno, 
the Greeks were taken as the founding figures, while the Tuscans were quite 
inclined to mirror themselves on the Etruscans. Nor was ‘Classical antiquity’ 
limited in temporal scope to what we now regard as such: Late Antiquity, the 
Age of Migrations and the High Middle Ages occasionally offered ‘ancient’ 
roots for the taking, and even pre-Classical antiquities, such as Biblical history 
or the massive stone monuments of the Neolithic could be included in people's 
image of their own glorious antiquity. As if that treasury of antiquities were 
not already varied enough, people also staked claims to their region’s or city’s 
prestige based on the many buildings, ruins and other material remnants of a 
later date, which were mistakenly (or deliberately) interpreted as witnesses to 
a local ancient past. Throughout Europe, there are many examples of identifi- 
cation with the local past, sometimes very specifically with certain heroes who 
played an important role as founding fathers. 

All these various forms of ‘antiquities’ could also be used as a model and 
source of inspiration for new, contemporary architecture and art conscious- 
ly intended to revitalise the local ancient past. This was a phenomenon that 
occurred all over Europe. Because these local antiquities (and certainly the 
alleged antiquities) everywhere differed in appearance, the final designs of 
the fresh works inspired by them turned out just as varied. Hence the great 
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difficulty our own age has had in coming to terms with these kinds of buildings, 
which do not remotely resemble the prized supreme monuments of Rome and 
its environs. Nevertheless, these buildings are still the outcome of a compara- 
ble intellectual-artistic strategy to re-appropriate antiquity for contemporary 
art. We have to do here with the witting use of ‘anachronisms’ that is to say, 
of forms which it was plain to see differed from the then-current style, the 
‘modern’ (the then-usual name for what we nowadays call the Gothic). Every 
region, every principality, indeed every family had its own historical argu- 
ments to this end: in many cases, the history and monuments of the city of 
Rome were not their touchstone. Besides the rather international idiom of the 
Renaissance, which is a derivative of the ancient monuments found in and 
around Rome, there also appears to have been a different ‘antique’ language of 
form that was incongruent with that idiom. 


The Northern Low Countries have proven to be an interesting testing ground 
for further investigation of this whole phenomenon. Both the situation 
in the first half of the 16th century, when the area was still part of the great 
Burgundian-Habsburg empire, and that obtaining during the political revolu- 
tion in the latter half of that century, and the ideas prevailing in the age of 
the Republic, inspired the Dutch to take a fresh look at their own past time 
and again. The shifting role of the Batavians in provincial historiography is 
a striking example of that impulse. How erratically, and even paradoxically, 
these kind of constructions of identity can function is something that is also 
demonstrated by the importance ascribed to the area’s former lords, the feudal 
counts of Holland, who initially were defined as ancestors of the Habsburgs, 
but who later on were also pressed into service as forefathers of the indepen- 
dent province of Holland. In fact, the Dutch Golden Age knew no fewer than 
three distinct histories of the Republic, ones which sometimes seem rather 
contradictory to us. For Huygens and those likeminded with him, for example, 
the legacy of Roman, Classical antiquity, and the universal beauty that could 
be deduced from it, was central. For others, reference to the Batavians as pre- 
cursors to the freedom fighters of the Dutch Revolt was much more important, 
and for them the Romans were either a species of hostile occupiers or of a 
befriended world empire to which the Batavians were equals. As it happens, 
both of these views are reflected in the décor of the Amsterdam City Hall of 
that age (on the Dam). Besides those two variations in one’s view of the value 
of Classical antiquity, there were places were in the Early Modern era a third 
source, mediaeval history was afforded priority as the benchmark for contem- 
porary social and political order. That mediaeval legacy included, for instance, 
the counts of Holland, but also the knightly ancestors of the Utrecht nobility. 
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In this latter example, mediaeval castle architecture was found to be a fitting 
riposte to excel the Classical architectural idiom now associated with the bour- 
geois ascendancy. 

In summary, we trust that with these examples from the Northern 
Netherlands, we shall have cultivated a better understanding of Early Modern 
thinking about the past and of the various sources of which the people of the 
age could avail themselves in that thinking. Among other contributions, this 
book supplements our image of the importance and work of the humanist 
scholars, whose degree of involvement with the mediaeval past was surprising- 
ly intensive—and not only in terms of touching up works by ancient authors. 
When we take a closer look at the 15th- and early 16th-century chroniclers and 
their works, it also becomes clear that the Low Countries were among those 
countries where interest in the ancient past, and the first attempts to refer to 
that past, began rather earlier than tends to be assumed. This also applies to 
architecture, especially once we decide to look further afield for our material 
than simply the introduction of the Classical types of columns. 16th-Century 
views of how to recognise Roman wall work make it plausible that the rush 
in that age to build castles and other prominent buildings with striated walls, 
with alternating layers of brick and stone, can also considered an early form of 
architecture all'antica. The persistent misunderstanding that most towns’ me- 
diaeval hub churches were built on top of a pagan temple also provides an ex- 
planation for the radical rejection of that type of ecclesiastical architecture by 
some orthodox Calvinist factions in the 17th century, which clearly preferred to 
continue the traditional, ‘Gothic’ tradition of church building. 

Another outcome of this book is the realisation that we can trace the ori- 
gin of certain historical constructions with considerable precision as being 
the work of one or two individuals, conceived at a specific date for a partic- 
ular purpose. Some of the resulting ideas proved to be long-lived: they were 
afterwards often cited, usually without mentioning the original authors, and 
later, in the 17th and 18th centuries, incorporated as universal truths in books 
written for a general audience. Several of these constructions of the past and 
of identity again came to the fore in the 19th century, now as ‘age-old’ tradi- 
tions. Glorification of the Fatherland was a theme that waxed all across Europe 
over the course of the ıgth century. This was the period of formation of the 
nation states and the creation of ‘national’ literature and ‘national’ idioms in 
the visual arts and architecture. In this process, once again, antiquity and the 
local past were again given a crucial role. The project now was to codify the 
specific identity of a given people, in literature, painting and architecture, on 
the basis of those models from previous centuries that were considered the 
most glorious. 
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The great difference between the original intent of the humanist scholars 
of the 16th or 17th century and the patriotic art and historiography of the 19th 
century lies in the intended audience, and thus in the scope of the literary 
andartistic means used. Whereas the 19th century was concerned with raising 
awareness of the heroic past of the (new) Fatherland, deploying the narratives 
through education and popular publications, the target group for such mate- 
rial in Early Modern times was much more limited. The intention in that age 
was to convince leaders of the opposing party, or else one's own élite, of the 
historical foundations for certain privileges and supposed superiority. This had 
next to nothing to do with ‘nationalism’ in the 19th-century sense, let alone 
with the 2oth-century excesses of that kind of categorical thinking. Rather, it 
was motivated by family pride, dynastic lobbying, local chauvinism and pos- 
sibly regional patriotism. 
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122 Newton 1728. 

123 Ussher 1658, p. 1: “In the beginning, God created Heaven and Earth, Genesis 1, verse 1. 
Which beginning of time, according to our chronologers, fell upon the entrance of the 
night preceding the 23rd day of October in the year of the Julian Calendar, 710 [marginal 
note: the year before Christ, 4004]”, Burke 1969, 48. 

124 Neddermeyer 1988. 

125  Carion 1533; Prietz 2007. 

126  Pohlig 2007, 175 ff. 

127 Jerome, Comment. in Danielem, 1, 11, 31-35 (CC 75A, 1964), 387-795, 414, 794; Bracht 2007. 

128 Uppenkamp 2014; Uppenkamp 2015. 

129 Kess 2008. 

130 Petrarch sporadically supplemented his ideal Roman antiquity using figures from Greek 
history of c. 500-300 BC. For Petrarch, Greek history is merely an afterthought. His grasp 
of Greek was slight, certainly not sufficient to read classical Greek authors in the original. 
In addition, Greek antiquity was ideologically less appealing to him; his touchstone was 
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the 1990 Dutch edition. 
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139 Fora facsimile edition, see Tabula Peutingeriana. Codex Vindobonensis 324, Österreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Wien, Graz 1976 (with commentary by Ekkehard Weber); for the 
Tabula, see Talbert 2010; Miller 1916 (1988 reprint); Stuart 1991. Museum Het Valkhof in 
Nijmegen has a printed copy of the map on display, from 1598. 

140 Schnapp 1996. 

141 Jones 1655; van Eck 2009. 

142 Hoppe 2003; Nagel & Wood 2009; Hoppe 2018. 

143 Gidon 1935; Williams 1985; Frankl 1960, 507. 

144 Ott 2002, 263-266; Ott 2010a, 144; Hoppe 2018, 535-537. 

145 “Ferunt vulgo illud quosdam Dianae fuisse phanum eiusque rei argumentum adducunt 
idolon veteresque quasdam et incogniti simulacra imagines, quod ego [...] non quidem 
affirmaverim" Konrad Celtis, Norimberga (ed. Fink 2000, 39); Hoppe 201, 55. 

146 ^"[..] entweder das alte römische oder je sonst ein uraltes Gebäu, dessen etliche 
alte Gesims und abgöttische Bilder daran Zeignis geben’, Müllner, Annales, 1623 (Ott 
2010, 145). 

147 Althamer, Commentaria Germaniae, 15362; Ott 2002, 231-235; Hoppe 2011, 55. 

148 “Si orthodoxa fides tum fuisset huic populo praedicata, haud dubie aliquid Christiani 
operis de dominica passione aut sacris historiis incidissent. Nunc cum nihil harum rerum 
cernatur, coniicio ante plantatam iis locis fidem non Germanos, sed Romanos id aedificii 
struxisse. Nam et populares mei ab paganis—ita ethnicos appellant—extructum praedi- 
cant’, Althamer, Commentaria Germaniae, 15362; Hoppe 2011, 55; Hoppe 2018, 540-542. 

149 Schrenk 2005; Hoppe 201, 51-52. 

150 For Scotland, see Campbell 1995. For southern Italian examples, see De Divitiis 2013; 
De Divitiis 2018. 

151 Neville 2013. 

152 Neville 2018. 

153 Construction began in 1580 but was interrupted in 1593. The walls and columns had al- 
ready been completed, however. The church was not completed until the 17th century 
with the installation of the vaulting by Hans Ferster of Danzig in 1642-43. 

154 Ferretti 2013; Carrara & Feretti 2019. 
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161 Pighius 1609, 3; von Busch 1973, 252, footnote 228. 

162 Pighius 1609, 3-5. More information on Hercules Prodicius is found in Laureys 2000; for 
Pighius' life, see Jonkees 1954; for his archaeological endeavours, Hiller 1989. 

163 E.g. in Wagener 1842, 187. 

164 Günther 2012 (RIHA Journal 0058), URL: http://www.riha-journal.org/articles/2012/ 
2012-oct-dec/special-issue-scamozzi/guenther-scamozzi-kommentiert-serlio (consulted 
21 April 2016). Günther 2018a. 

165 Cf. Cafa 2013. 

166 Sarayna 1540. 

167 Count Lodovico Nogarola reported in a letter of 1526 to Federico Gonzaga (the ruler of 
Mantua) that an Augustinian monk had told him about this stone in the San Frediano in 
Lucca. Biadego 1904-1905. 
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NOTES 


Der neue Pauly 10, cols. 708-709, under ‘Quinctius, no. 1, 13. 

Ibid., cols. 709—711, under ‘Quinctius’, no. I, 14. 

Livy, Ab urbe condita Xxxv, 22 and 40. 

Welch 2007. 

Bomgardner 2000, 64-72. 

Alberti 1550, 413. 

According to Scamozzi, the inscription reads: Q.L. FLAMINEUS. COS. ROM./ 
AC.VNIVERS/E GRECIE DO /MINATOR. AMPHITHEATRU / VERONE PROPRIIS 
SUM /PTIBVS. A FONDAMENTIS / EREXIT. ANNO. AB.VRBE / CONDITA. DIII. 
Source: handwritten note by Scamozzi in Sebastiano Serlio, Vol. 111, p. 72 (collection of 
the Zentralinstitut für Kunstgeschichte, Munich), Günther 2012. 

Günther 2018a. 

Rowland 2004; Callard 2011. 

Inghirami 1637. 

Issued in 1640, 1642, 1643, 1648 and 1696. 

Leone Allacci, Animadversiones ..., Paris 1640, Chap. XIV, p. 17. 

Ligota 1987; Collins 2000. 

Annius, De marmoreis Volturrhenis tabulis, 1492. 

Annius, Antiquitates, Antwerp 1552, 380; Curran 2007, 106. 

Mattiangeli 1981, 297—301; Wood 2012, 159. 

Annius, Antiquitates, Antwerp 1552, 71. 

Curl 2005, 88; Curran 2007, 107-131. 

Annio, Auctores vetustissimi (...), Venice 1498; and Commentaria (...), Rome 1498. 

Burstein 19802; Verbrugghe & Wickersham 1996, 2001; De Breucker 2012. 

Asher 1993, 191-233: Appendix 1, text and translation of Annius' texts of Pseudo-Berosus 
and Pseudo-Manetho. 

Kidd 1999, 9-33 (Prologue: the Mosaic foundations of Early Modern European identity’). 
According to Annio, the Flood occurred in the year 1657 from creation, and the birth of 
Christ in the year 3962 from creation. 

John 1994; Parry 2001. 

Published as Aventinus, Annalium Boiorum libri septem, Ingolstadt 1554; Aventinus, 
Chronica, Frankfurt am Main 1566; Ott 2010a, 131-132. 

Ook in Caius, Historia Cantabrigiensis Academiae (1574); Harrison, Description of England 
(1577); Munday, A briefe chronicle (1611). Kidd 1999; Parry 2001. 

Wifstrand Schiebe 1992; Neville 2007; Neville 2013; Neville 2018. 

Asher 1993, 9-43; Cooper 2013, 288-295. 

Postel, Le thrésor des prophéties de l'univers, Grafton 1990, 108. 

Asher 1993, 13-15; Staubach 1988. 

Petrus, De Frisiorum antiquitate 1590, Vol. 1 Chap. 21 and Vol. 111 Chaps. 8-10; van der Woud 
1990, 19-20; Grafton 1990, 121-123. 

Goropius, Origines Antwerpianae, 1569; ed. de Glas 2014. 

Celtis, De situ et moribus Norimberga 1502. The discussion concerns Speinshart Abbey 
near Eschenbach, which was entirely renovated in the 17th century. Wood 2008, 1-13. 
Christopher Wood introduced the notion of the ‘chain of substitutes’ to discuss this: 
Wood 2012; Wood & Nagel 2010. 

Karsenti 2010. 

Kühlmann 1994; Akkerman & Vanderjagt 1988. 
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204 Agricolas masterpiece on rhetoric, De inventione dialectica, did not become widely known 
until it appeared in print in the 16th century, which only happened 30 years after his 
death (1515, at Leuven, by the printer Dirk Martens), edited by the Northern Netherlands 
Humanist Alard (Alaard) of Amsterdam. 

205 For the Latin text of this Adagium with commentary, see Opera omnia Desiderii Erasmi 
Roterodami (ASD) 11,8, ed. A. Wesseling (Amsterdam etc. 1997), Adag. 3535 (pp. 36-44); 
for more on this, see Wesseling 1993. 

206 Tacitus’ work was not yet circulating under this name. For the details of Erasmus’ use of 
the source, see commentary by Arie Wesseling ad loc. pp. 37-39. 

207 Adag. 3535, loc. cit. p. 38: "Convenit inter plerosque doctos [...] eam insulam cuius memi- 
nit Tacitus, esse, quam nunc Hollandiam vocant, terram mihi semper et celebrandam et 
venerandam, ut cui vitae huius initium debeam" (“Most scholars are in agreement that 
the island reported by Tacitus is what is now called Holland, a land that to me is always to 
be praised and honoured, seeing that I owe my life to it"). 

208 Ibidem, 42: "Proinde negant aliam inveniri regionem, quae simili spacio tantum oppido- 
rum contineat mediocri quidem magnitudine, sed incredibili politia. [...] Mediocriter 
eruditorum nusquam gentium frequentior numerus. [...] apud illos plus honoris habetur 
egregiae morum integritati quam egregiae doctrinae". 

209 Ibidem, 40. 

210 See e.g. Willems 1986; Willems 1981; Willems 1984; Roymans 2004. 

211 Tilmans 1987; Tilmans 1988. On the ‘Batavian myth’, see also Schóffer 1975; Langereis 2004. 

212 For bibliographical details, vide infra. 

213 Bejczy 1996; Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, ‘Inleiding’ (Introduction). Schöffer does not assume 
early dating for Aurelius’ works, but Langereis seems to see some validity in Tilmans’ dat- 
ing (Langereis 2004, 76). 

214 This does not seem necessary, given the substantial points already identified by Bejczy 
1996 and Bejczy & Stegeman 1998 (‘Inleiding’). 

215 E.g. in Bejczy & Stegeman 1998 (‘Inleiding’); cf. e.g. p. 17: “Misschien is het meer een kwes- 
tie van geluk dan van wijsheid geweest, maar Geldenhouwer had het bij het rechte eind. 
Het hedendaagse onderzoek naar de Bataven (...) bevestigt in grote lijnen Geldenhouwers 
beeld van de Bataafse vestigingsgeschiedenis” [“It may have been more of a matter of luck 
than of wisdom, but Geldenhouwer was on to something. Present-day research on the 
Batavians (...) essentially confirms Geldenhouwer's portrayal of the history of Batavian 
fortifications” ]. 

216 On Geldenhouwer, see Tournoy 2003; on Aurelius: van Leijenhorst 2003. Geldenhouwer 
attended the school run by the Brothers in Deventer, headed by Alexander Hegius. 

217 Cf. loc. cit. 83 and 89. 

218 Erasmus, Epistolarium, ed. Allen, epp. nos. 17-30. 

219 Printed in Cologne byJ. Gymnich. 

220 Namely, of the works De constructione (1514), Parabolae (1515), Opuscula aliquot (1515) and 
Institutio principis Christiani (1516). 

221 Aurelius, Defensorium gloriae Batavinae (= Batavia sive de antiquo veroque eius insulae, 
quam Rhenus in Hollandia facit, situ et laudibus adversus Gherardum Noviomagum libri 
duo ad Reinerum Snoyum virum doctissimum et medicinae professorem, liber primus), 
in: Petrus Scriverius, Inferioris Germaniae provinciarum unitarum Antiquitates, scilicet 
De Rheni tribus alveis ostiisque, et de Toxandris, Batavis, Caninefatibus, Frisiis, Marsacis 
aliisque populis […] Ex Musaeo Petri Scriverii, Leiden, Ludovicus Elzevirius 1611 (1609), 
76-107. 
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222 Aurelius, Elucidarium scopulosarum questionum super Batavina regione et differentia 
(= Batavia sive de antiquo veroque eius insulae, quam Rhenus in Hollandia facit, situ et lau- 
dibus adversus Gherardum Noviomagum libri duo ad Reinerum Snoyum virum doctissimum 
et medicinae professorem, liber secundus), in: ibidem, 108-126. For a text-critical analysis, 
see unpublished Latin doctoral thesis by R. Lingstuyl: Cornelius Aurelius, Elucidarium 
scopulosarum questionum super Batavina regione et differentia, with introduction by and 
published by R. Lingstuyl, supervised by K.A.E. Enenkel (2005). 

223 Ed. Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, 34-45; ed. Petrus Scriverius, Inferioris Germaniae provin- 
ciarum unitarum Antiquitates (Leiden, 1611), Vol. 11, 1-8. 

224 Ed. Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, 50-150; ed. Petrus Scriverius, Inferioris Germaniae provin- 
ciarum unitarum Antiquitates, Leiden 161, Vol. 11, 9-73. 

225 Ed. Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, 154-157; 'G«erardus» N<oviomagus> Thomae Zegero S.P.) in: 
Petrus Scriverius, Inferioris Germaniae provinciarum unitarum Antiquitates (Leiden, 1611), 
Vol. 11, 61-62. 

226 Letter ‘Adelardus Amsterodamus Cornelio Aurelio S., in: Petrus Scriverius, Inferioris 
Germaniae provinciarum unitarum Antiquitates (Leiden, 1611), Vol. 11, 76, dated “Lovanii 


anno MDXV”. 
227 Ibidem. 
228 Ibidem. 
229 Ibidem. 


230 See above, and Tilmans 1987. 

231 Poem ‘Cornelius ad suam Bataviam) in: Petrus Scriverius, Inferioris Germaniae provin- 
ciarum unitarum Antiquitates (Leiden, 1611), Vol. 11, 125-126. 

232 Ibidem, p.125: "Ausoniis hostes adimis”. 

233 Ibidem: *... Hierosolyma per te [sc. Batavia] / Excisa est; Anglos te duce Caesar habet. / 
Germanis placido Gallosve favore tenebas / Sub fidei officio Romulidumque jugo”. 

234 Ibidem. 

235 Ibidem, 104-105. 

236  Geldenhouwer, Lucubratiuncula, in: ibidem, Vol. 11.7-8: "fortissimos ... formosissimos ... 
Tot sunt inter Batavos equestris ordinis viri ... opulentissimi ... fortes ac statuosi et ad bel- 
lorum subeunda pericula ut promptissimi et aptissimi" (ed. Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, 42). 

237 Ibidem, u. 

238 Historia Batavica, ed. Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, 42: “His [sc. Batavis] primam aquilam in 
dubiis bellis credidit”. 

239 Ibidem. 

240 Lucubratiuncula, ed. Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, 42: “Tot sunt inter Bathavos equestris ordi- 
nis viri, ut in proverbium apud finitimos abierit ‘Bathavius eques’ ac ‘Domina Bathava  ...”. 

241 Ibidem, 56. 

242 Ibidem: “non paucos ... vicos, pagos, municipia et arces extrueret, eas nobilitatis suae no- 
minibus appellandas curavit”. 

243 Geldenhouwer, Historia Batavica, ed. Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, 56-58. 

244 Ibidem. 

245 For archaeological data on Roman Nijmegen, see e.g. Willems 2009 and Letema 1979. 

246 Cenau 1537. 

247 Aurelius, Divisiekroniek, fols. 11r-v. 

248 Aurelius, Divisiekroniek, fol. 11v. 

249 Ibidem, fol. 121. 

250 Aurelius, Defensorium, ed. Scriverius, 106. 
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251 Aurelius, Divisiekroniek, fol. 91v: "De outheit van onsen desen lande betughen ons die 
oude sloten voermaels hier in dit lant vanden romeinen ghesticht teghens den overvalle 
der barbaren ende andere zeeroveren. Welcker vervallen husen ende stenen met zekere 
opscriften op huden bi onsen tiden noch gevonden worden in vele diverse plaetsen [...] 
als tot Romenburch buten Leyden daermen huden dages vint meenigherlije vreem- 
dighede van bouwinghe ... Voert to Voerburch ... dat oec een groot ghevaert is geweest ... 
als dat fondament bewijst datmen daghelixs wtgraeft ..." ["Testifying to the antiquity of 
this land of ours are the old castles previously founded in this country by the Romans 
against the attacks of barbarians and other pirates. Their decrepit houses and stones with 
some inscriptions are still found in various places to this day [...] as at Romenbur[g] out- 
side Leiden, where one can still find many architectural oddities ... Also at Voorburg [near 
The Hague] ... which likewise was a great wonder, as proven by its great foundations, 
which are daily being excavated ..."]. 

252 Aurelius, Defensorium, ed. Scriverius, 106: “Quid denique loquar de Latinarum scho- 
la literarum, quam ibidem ad Rhenum haud procul a castro (quod Arcem dicemus 
Romanorum) aperuerunt?" 

253 Ibidem, n. 

254 Ibidem: “Horum [sc. cohortum Batavorum] tanta virtus et fortitudo fuit, ut Senatus pop- 
ulusque Romanus Regem et gentem Batavorum amicos Senatusconsulto ac Plebiscito 
declaraverit”. 

255 “seditione domestica pulsi". 

256 Incidentally, the current location where the Nether Rhine branches off is not the same 
today as it used to be. Around 1500, it forked off at a point closer to Lobith. 

257 Geldenhouwer, Lucubratiuncula, in: Scriverius, Antiquitates, Leiden 1611 (1609), 11.6: 
"Helini nomen obscurius nobis est quam et quo loco fuerit, certo indicare possumus". 

258  Defensorium, Chap. viii (= Batavia 1, Chap. vur), in: Scriverius, Antiquitates, Leiden 
1611 (1609), 107: “Helinum ... prope VValachriam, extremam Rheni et Selandiae insulam, 
Oceanum petit". 

259 In the Elucidarium, he has a different definition of “Flevum”, stating that it is a branch 
of the Rhine connecting Leiden with Haarlem and flowing into the sea at IJmuiden; 
Elucidarium, ibidem, 12-113. 

260  Defensorium, Chap. vı (= Batavia 1, Chap. vr), in: Scriverius, Antiquitates, Leiden 1611 
(1609), 96-101. 

261 This dating depends on the title used for Caracalla: he is called Caesar in the inscrip- 
tion, which rank he obtained in 195 AD and which remained applicable to him until 
28 January 198. From the start of February 198 onwards, Caracalla was appointed by his 
father Septimius Severus' official co-regent, and thus from then on held the title Augustus 
rather than Caesar. 

262 Here, Aurelius incorrectly read "Volscorum (vel Volusianae)"; ibidem, p. 98. 

263 Here, Aurelius incorrectly read "Augustali" cf. ibidem. 

264 Here, Aurelius read another incorrect form, "praefecto praetorio" cf. ibidem. It is not 
clear how he interpreted the phrase "Valerio Pudente praefecto praetorio". Did he take 
this Valerius also to have been a Batavian? At any rate, he does not mention him again, 
whereas he does mention Caecilius Bato. 

265 Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum X111, 8824; Brandenburgh & Hessing 2005, 30. 

266 Ibidem. 

267  Defensorium, Chap. vı (= Batavia 1, Chap. vr), in: Scriverius, Antiquitates, Leiden 1611 
(1609), 97: “... fundamentis magni Palatii. Cuius sane muri senos in latitudine, ducentos 
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in longitudine pedes habebant; et in sungulis eius quadraturae angulis singulas opere 
sphaerico mirae amplitudinis turres". 

268  Brandenburgh & Hessing 2005, 67—68 (‘Het kasteel Rodenburg’). 

269  Defensorium, Chap. vı (= Batavia 1, Chap. vr), in: Scriverius, Antiquitates, Leiden 1611 
(1609), 98. 

270  http://paxromana.eu/nl/xv geschiedenis.php. 

271 Aurelius, Divisiekroniek, fol. 91v. 

272 Aurelius, Defensorium, Chap. v1 (= Batavia 1, Chap. v1), in: Scriverius, Antiquitates, Leiden 
1611 (1609), 99. 

273 Ibidem, p.100. 

274 Ibidem, p. 100: "Credo igitur te, quisquis es, et tantis testibus et tantis rerum monumentis 
ita obrutum confutatumque esse ipsa etiam veritate, ut nihil ultra quaerere debeas". 

275 Geldenhouwer, Historia Batavica, ed. Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, 62. 

276 Ibidem, 60-62. 

277 Scriverius Inferioris Germaniae provinciarum unitarum Antiquitate … Leiden, Ludovicus 
Elzevirius 1611 (1609), 194. 

278 Ibidem. 

279 Ibidem. 

280 Enenkel 2013, 42-43. 

281 Martial, Epigrammata v1.82, 4-6. 

282 Aurelius, Defensorium, Chap. vir (= Batavia 1, Chap. vi11), in: Scriverius, Antiquitates, 
Leiden 161, 106. 

283 Ibidem, Chap. v (= Batavia 1, Chap. v), in: Scriverius, Antiquitates, Leiden 1611, 95. 

284  Geldenhouwer, dedicatory letter in the Lucubratiuncula, ed. Scriverius, Leiden 161, 11, 
p. 1: “ut gloriosi iactabundique Itali res gestas parentum nostrorum cogente invidia su- 
presserint, quamquam non paucis in locis vel nolentes nostrorum virtutes prodant" (ed. 
Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, 34). 

285  Geldenhouwer considers the importance of Celtis in his overview of Dutch cities: cf. 
Insignium locorum ac oppidorum Bataviae nomina ..., ed. Scriverius, Leiden 161, 11.52. 

286 Geldenhouwer, dedicatory letter in the Lucubratiuncula, ed. Scriverius, Leiden 161, 
11.2: “Nam qualis sit in sacris Humanisque literis Desiderius Roterodamus, Batavorum 
Germanorumque immortale decus, totus novit orbis” (ed. Bejczy & Stegeman 1998, 34). 

287 Ibidem: “Quantumque multi alii bonarum litterarum professores eruditione eloquen- 
tiaque praestent, ipsi Romanenses quotidie experiuntur". 

288  In:Scriverius, Leiden 161, 11, 69. 

289  Foran overview, see Clerinx 2014; Lendering & Bosman 2012. 

290 Lemerle 2005, 126. Bavay was incorporated into France in 1660. 

291 According to Simon van Leeuwen (Korte besgryving 1672), the canal dates from Emperor 
Nero's day, 50 AD. 

292 Joan Blaeu reports in his Toonneel der Steden (1652) regarding Delft that it was founded 
in 1075. However, he argues, the name Delft is derived from the Dutch verb delven 'to dig 
(a ditch), delve’, after the old village of Delft which had stood on the canal “which Corbulo, 
the Roman general, once constructed there" (die Corbulo, Romeynsch overste daer eertijts 
heft doen graven). 

293 “Armipotens Mosae sociat dum Corbulo Rhenum, / huc geminas egit moenibus auctor 
aquas. / Sin haud tuta fides annalibus; aspice cives, / culta tot ingenii pectora dote sui, / 
quae Delphis habitat Paean praelata vetustis. / Esse hanc Romanum non dubitabis opus". 
The concluding lines of the poem Ad Spectatorem printed with the prospect of Delft in 
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the Kaart Figuratief van Delft (here given in an English onward-translation of the Dutch 
translation by A.W. Grootendorst). Weve 1997, 247. 

294 Since 1863, the original has been held at the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden in Leiden. The 
inscription reads: MARCUS] TRAIANIU[S]/ GUMATTIUS GAI/ SIONIS F[ILIUS] 
VET[ERANUS] ALAE/ AFROR[UM] T[ESTAMENTUM] P[ONI] I[USSIT]. 

295  Underneath, there were also finds from Roomburg near Leiden and from the Brittenburg 
at Katwijk beach (Laarse 2011). 

296  Sterk 1980; Bass 2016. For a comparable and even contemporary process in the Southern 
Low Countries, see Wouk 2012. 

297 Mousset & De Jonge 2007; De Jonge 2019. 

298 IMP[ERATORI] CAES[ARI] / M[ARCO] AVREL[IO] ANTO / NINO AVG[USTO] 
PONT[IFICI] / MAX[IMO] TR[IBUNICIA] POT[ESTATE] XVI / CO[N]S[ULI] III 
ET / IMP[ERATORI] [CJAES[ARI] / L[UCIO] AVREL[IO] V[E]RO AVG[USTO] / 
TR[IBUNICIA] POT[ESTATE] [II] CO[N]S[ULI] II / A M[UNICIPIO] A[ELIO] (or: 
AURELIO) C[ANANEFATUM] / M[ILIA] P[ASSUUM] XII (or: VII). 

(“For Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Pontifex Maximus, tribune for the 16th 
time, consul for the third time, and for Emperor Lucius Aurelius Verus, tribune for the 
second time, consul for the second time. From the municipality of Aelium [or Aurelium] 
of the Cananefates, 12 [or 7] miles") (Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden). Stuart 1986, 
16-18. 

299 IMP[ERATORI] CAES[ARI] / DIVO CAROLO V / MAXIMO AVG[USTO] P 
P[ATRIAE] / FRANC[IAE] GERMA[NIAE] REG[I] / HISPAN[IAE] NEAP 
SIC[ILIAEQUE] ET / PHILIPPO PIO / DIVI CAROLI CAES[ARIS] / AVG[USTI] 
F[ILIO] REG[I] HISP[ANIAE] NEAP[OLIS] / ARCID[UCI] AVST[RIAE] DUC[IJ. 

(“To Emperor Charles v, King of Germany, France, Spain, Naples and Sicily, and to 
Duke Philip the Pious, son of Emperor Charles, King of Spain and Naples, Archduke of 
Austria") (Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden). 

300 When the house was demolished in 1780, the pillars were transferred to Huis Baak outside 
Zutphen, where they were discovered by Reuvens in 1827 and donated to the museum in 
Leiden in 1838 by Baron van der Heyden of Baak. Langereis 2007. 

301 Anon. Heydensche Afgoden, Beelden, Tempels, en Offeranden; met de vremde Ceremonien 
naer elcks Landts wijse, Haarlem 1646, 178—179 (ed. Deventer 1984, 97-98). Grateful ac- 
knowledgements to Friso Lammertse. 

302 van Alkemade 1713. (Frontispiece J. Goeree inv. et fec). 

303 Dijkstra & Ketelaar 1965; Buijtendorp 2019. 

304 Megank 1999. 

305 Johnson 1987, 162-179. 

306 Dijkstra & Ketelaar 1965, 93-94. 

307 Sketch by Dirck Wouters of c. 1572 in the genealogy of the kings of the Batavians and 
Frisians, and of the Viscounts of Leiden (NA 3.20.87, Van Wassenaer-van Duvenvoorde 
Archive, 1226—1996, inv. no. 3). 

308 “die hoge burch tot Leyden die noch staet, ende die burch tot Nijemagen int lant van Gelre, 
ende dat starcke slot tot Beverwaerde tusscen Uutrecht ende Wijck te Duersteden, dese 
houde ic al bi Julius tijden oft daer na ghetimmert ende ghebouwet te wesen", Aurelius, 
Divisiekroniek, f. 16v.-ı7r. Tilmans 1989, 85. Beverweerd Castle was never again mentioned 
by anyone in this respect. Possibly, Aurelius saw a linkage between it and the Roman fort 
of Fectio, which had indeed stood in that locality. For early opinions on Fectio, see: Broer 
& de Bruijn 1997. 
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309 “Verum etiam donaria vetusta nec non vasta templi antiqui bis terve incendio conflagrati 
ac saepius demoliti fundamenta muri latissimi septaque lapidea perampla ipsius collegii, 
cum altissimo fornicibus ingentibus imposito castello, ex ipsis, ni fallor, Ulpiorum castro- 
rum praecipuis ruinis excitata clare demonstrant” (Pighius, Hercules Prodicius, 1587, 74). 

310 “De structuer van den raren en swaren vierkanten Toorn, die Croonenburgh, de 
Hof-Capelle, den Bier-keller, als ziinde de oudste stucken deses machtigen Huyses, geven 
overvloedigh te kennen, dat dese stucken zijn Roomsche wercken’, Picardt 1660, 94. 

311 “het oude Roomse gebouw van den Leydsen Burg [...]. Dat dit Leydse gebouw wel soo 
oud is, wijst den ommegang van het bovenwerck, de welke met het maaksel van andre 
Burghten en kastelen van die tijd overeenkomt. [...] gelijke verwulffde bogen ende schi- 
etgaten ende even op deselve manier gebouwd. [...] De Oudheid van desen Leidsen Burg 
kan men sien uyt den ouden overgebleven romp van deselve’, van Leeuwen 1672, 23 and 
42-45. 

312 Schofield 2019. 

313 De Divitiis 2008; De Divitiis 2013; De Divitiis 2018. 

314 De Jonge 2003. 

315 De Jonge & Ottenheym 2007, 20-53 (‘Anticse Wercken. Architecture in the Antique 
Manner 1500-1530’, and ‘Standardizing "Antique" Architecture 1539-1543’). 

316 This section is a reworking of Ottenheym 2018. 

317 Ottenheym, Rosenberg & Smit 2008; van der Blom 1995. 

318 DeJonge & Ottenheym 2007, 111-136. 

319 Ottenheym 1999. 

320 Ottenheym 2010. 

321 Hopkins & Witte 1997; cf. also the introductory Chapters to the recent Dutch editions: 
Vroom et al., Scamozzi III, 2003, 8-34; Vroom et al., Scamozzi VI, 2008, 8-50. 

322 Blom, Bruin & Ottenheym 1999; Vlaardingerbroek 2001. 

323  Buvelot 2014, 19-54. 

324 Huygens, Domus, ms. written in 1639; coll. of the Koninklijke Bibliotheek (The Hague), ms. 
KB 48, fols. 733-753 (published with Dutch translation in: Blom, Bruin, Ottenheym 1999); 
Huygens Hofwijck; van Strien & van der Leer 2002. 

325 “Defaecatissimi temporibus Graecorum ac Romanorum”, Domus fol. 743r. (ed. Blom, 
Bruin, Ottenheym 1999, 19). 

326 “Dus wat er onder het volk ook gekletst werd, men moet niet luisteren naar mensen die 
beweren dat naar ieders smaak de schoonheid van gebouwen verschillen en veranderen 
kan’, Huygens, Domus, fol. 743r. (ed. Blom, Bruin, Ottenheym 1999, 19). 

327 “Waer uyt oock de dolinghe en het gemeen gevoelen is ontstaen, de outste wyse van 
Bouwen, rechts als een nieuwigheyt te houden’, Salomon de Bray, conclusion of his intro- 
duction to the reader ("Aen den leser"), in: Architectura Moderna, Amsterdam 1631, p. 5. 

328 Blom, Bruin & Ottenheym 1999; Vlaardingerbroek 2001. 

329 Jongh 1973. 

330 Huygens, Hofwijck, vv. 618-620. 

331 Worp, Gedichten, Vol. 6, 247. 

332 Stuart 2013. The stones found in 1647 were kept at Domburg Church; many of them were 
lost in the fire of 1848 there. However, some of the altarpieces had already been trans- 
ferred to other collections by that time and survived. The 2oth century saw fresh finds 
of comparable Nehalennia stones in Zeeland, this time outside Colijnsplaat. The finest 
examples from both find locations are now at the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden in Leiden. 
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333 Letter of Huygens to Scriverius of 15 February 1647. Worp, Briefwisseling, Vol. 4, no. 4548: 
“Aras hasce Neptuno et Nehelenniae sacras, Domburgi nuper, Principis mei territorio, ef- 
fossas mitto at te, animo partim meo, partim suae celsitudinis mandato morem gerens. 
[...]”. 

334 Mekking 1997. 

335 Perlich & van Tussenbroek 2008. 

336 DIS MANIBUS / G[AIO] IVLIO CLAU[DIA TRIBU] / PVDENTI LIOVIA (?)/ 
VET[ERANO] LEG[IONIS] / X G[EMINAE] P[IAE] F[IDELIS] /AN[NORUM] L ET 
IUL[IO] /IVNIO F[ILIO] EIVS /O[PTO] S[IT] T[IBI] TIERRA] L[EVIS] H[ERES] 
F[ACIENDUM] C[URAVIT]. ("To the divine shades [of the deceased]. For Gaius Iulius 
Pudens, of the Claudia tribe from Liovia [?], veteran of the Tenth Legion Gemma Pia 
Fidelis, 5o years old, and for Iulius Iunius, his son. May the earth be light [in weight] for 
you. Their heir had [this gravestone] made"). (Museum Het Valkhof, Nijmegen). 

337 The chronicler of Guelders, Willem van Berchen, wrote in De nobili principatu Gelrie et 
eius origine, c.1465, that it had originally been a temple founded by Julius Caesar (ms. held 
by Gemeentearchief [Municipal Archive of] Nijmegen, published in Sloet van de Beelde 
1870, 4-5). Half a century later, Geldenhouwer suggested that it had previously been a 
temple to the gods of the underworld that Charlemagne converted into a church: Bejczy 
& Stegeman 1998, 63. 

338 Junius, Batavia (1588), ed. de Glas 201, 191-193. 

339 Not until 1823 did the first claim come, namely from Caspar Reuvens, that the chapel 
on the Valkhof had never been a temple at all but had been built as a ‘Christian labour’ 
(Christenarbeid) in the Middle Ages: Reuvens 1823. 

340 van Leeuwen, Batavia Illustrata, 1685, 177. 

341 Lemmens 1968; Lemmens 1982, 29. 

342 “1670. Den 1 April zijn de Grafzarken van de Romeinsche Krijgslieden van de tiende 
Legioen of Keurbende C. Julius Pudens en Julius Junius; van Q: Bifius Secundus, van L. 
Valerius Maternus; van T. Aurelius Flavus; M. Aurelius Festus, en Aurelius Flavinus: en de 
Altaaren van Licinius Seranus; van Brato; van T. Albinius Januarius; van M. Liberius Victor; 
van C. Candidinius Sanctus; van M. Sabinius Candidus en M. Valerius Honoratus, met de 
Mijlpaal van Keiser Trajanus en andere merkwaardige gedenkstukken der Oudheid op de 
Galderije van het Raadhuis ten beiden zijden geplaatst”. Smetius, Chronijk, 1784, 204. 

343 Langereis 1999. 

344 Langereis 1999, 30-47; a catalogue of the entire collection appeared posthumously: 
Johannes Smetius (sr. & jr.), Antiquitates Neomagenses, 1678. Parts of the Smetius 
Collection are now kept at the Valkhof Museum in Nijmegen and the Reiss-Museum in 
Mannheim, Germany. 

345 Published ten years later in Smetius, Oppidum Batavorum, 1644 (edition 1999, 86-88). 

346 Smetius, Oppidum Batavorum 1644. Dutch translation and introduction: Bastiaensen, 
Langereis & Nellissen 1999. 

347 Schoffer 1981; Swinkels 2004. 

348 Very influential among these were Scriverius, Batavia illustrata, 1609, and Hugo de Groot 
(Grotius) 1610. Langereis 2004. 

349 van de Waal 1952, 181-235; Buchbinder-Green 1974, 181-235; Goossens 2010; Cohen Tervaert 
& van der Zwaag 2011. 

350 Tacitus, Germania, sections 16-24 (ed. Rives 2009, 42-46). 

351 Willems 1990; Swinkels & Koster 2005; Willems & van Enckevort 2009. 

352  Lemmens 1980; Peterse & Verhoeven 2014. 
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353 Picardt 1660; reprinted 2008, with an introduction by Wijnand A.B. van der Sanden. 

354 Tacitus, Germania, section 34. 

355 “Sane non possum hic praetenire Columnas illas Herculis, quam Tacitus in Frisiis fuisse 
magna celebritate commemovat, quarum reliquiae hoc tractu Trenterorum, hoc est in 
Drenta, adhuc visuntur, vico Roelden, haud procul a Coevordia, non sine spectantium 
admiratione. Sunt enim singuli lapides (quorum non parvus acervus est) tantae mag- 
netudinis, ut nullus currus, nullasque naves admittere posse videantur neque ibi fodinae 
lapidum sunt, ut loco paludoso, quare suspicio est, eos illuc a daemonibus, qui Herculis 
nomine ibi colebantur, adductos fuisse. [...]”. Van Schoonhoven's manuscript was first 
published in A. Matthaeus, Veteris Aevi Analecta, Vol. 1, 1698; Bakker 2010, 37 footnote 83. 

356 Schoonhoven ibid.: “Haec eo paulo latius retuli, ut eximatur Commentariis Althameri 
error; qui hunc Taciti locum explicans, has Herculis columnas pro iis accipit, quas in 
Gadibuz [= Cádiz] ille statuit”. Andreas Althamer's commentary on Tacitus’ Germania 
was published in 1529. 

357 Heijden 2004, 112-116. For the history of the Duvelskut, see Bakker 2002; Bakker 2010, 
38-40. 

358 Bakker 1992; van Ginkel, Jager & van der Sande 2005. 

359 Klindt-Jensen 1975; Stephens 1989; Schnapp 1996. 

360 Magnus, Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus, 1555; Jonsson 1609; Roling 2010. 

361 E.g. in Num. 13:28-33; Deut. 3:11; Deut. 20:16,17; 1 Sam. 17:4. 

362 “het getuygenisse Taciti, in zijn Boeck van het Leven der Duydtschen waerin hy ver- 
haelt dat'er geruchte liep dat in Vrieslandt de Herculis Columnae noch souden in wesen 
zijn: doch hier door verstonden zy de groote Steen-hoopen met menighte gelegen in de 
Drenth, zijnde Sepultuyren van de Herculeuse Reusen’, Picardt 1660, 128. 

363  Picardt1660, 27-30, 132. 

364  Picardt1660, 34. Moreover, the people in this depiction are wearing similar clothing. 

365 These prints were engraved (and may also have been drawn) by Pieter Holsteijn 
(^P. Holsteijn schulp”), probably based on instructions by or even sketches by Picardt him- 
self (since the map states: "int ruijge geteijckent van Doctor I. Picard" [drawn in rough 
by Dr J. Picardt"]). 

366 "Inhetondersoecken deser Antiquiteten onses vaderlandts, en vindt ick onse Landtsaten 
niet seer curieus. Sy bekommeren haer doorgaens meer met vreemde, en uytlandtsche, 
als eygene en In-landtsche geschiedenissen’, Picardt 1660, "Dedicatie" [p. 3]. 

367 "Immers, dese Antiquiteten en zijn geen wercken der natuur: Uyt de hemel en zijnse 
oock niet gevallen; noch uyt de Wolcken geregent; noch van den Windt aldaer gewaeyt; 
maer van menschen handen verordineert. En soo wanneer een goedt Historicus, en 
Ondersoecker der Antiquiteten, zijn verstandt daerop scherpt, sal hy gewaer werden, dat 
men in dese verborgene en vergetene Antiquiteten, van welcken men geen schriftelick 
bewijs der oude Scribenten heeft, Characteren vindt; letteren, segh ick, Vestigia en ver- 
borgene Merck-teyckenen, die den ondersoecker leyden sullen tot de Autheuren deser 
Antiquiteten’, Picardt 1660, “Dedicatie” [p. 5]. 

368  Forinstance, Picardt regarded the prehistoric tumuli in the area as the grave-mounds of 
Roman officers: Picardt 1660, 43-46. 

369 “En hier uyt kan men klaerlijck afnemen dat dese Stupendae Antiquitates al in wesen 
geweest zijn eerdat Romeynen, Vriesen, Sweven, of andere Natien in dit Landt geweest 
zijn’, Picardt 1660, 131. 

370 “aengaende het pleyn alwaer dit oude Gestichte voortijdts ghestaen heeft, is seer ampel 
en ruym, met eenen heelen hoop Straten die met vlinten of keselinck-steenen geleght 
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en bestraet zijn. [...] en tusschen dese Straten kan een verstandigh oogh perfect sien de 
pleynen daer voortijdts de Huysen of Hutten gestaen hebben. In summa, men kan sien 
dat’er in ouden tijden een populeuse woonplaetse zy geweest, bewoont van een hoopen 
menschen”, Picardt 1660, 166. 

371 The end of the Roman presence in the country also brought an end to the knowledge of 
brickmaking. Only around 1200 would this technique be recommenced in the Northern 
Netherlands. 

372 “Ick houdet gantschelijck daer voor dat’et in ’t eerste geweest zy een recht Nest der 
Reusen, dewelcke aldaer zijn t'samen vergadert geweest en hebben aldaer haer hutten en 
gemeyne by-samenkomst en wooninge gehadt”, Picardt 1660, 167. 

373 Picardt 1660, 42. 

374 “Sy zijn al te samen gegraven soo regulier als of se van Landt-meeters waren af-gesteken’, 
Picardt 1660, 41. 

375  Brongers 1976. 

376 Kempius 1588, 29-30; Bakker 2002, 64-68. 

377 Stevin, Van de Oirdening der Steden; Stevin, Castrametatio 1617; Taverne 1978; Heuvel 2005. 
The Roman military camp and Roman battle tactics were also studied by 16th-century 
Italian architects: see Beltramini 2009. 

378 Taverne 1978, 49-81; Muller & Zandvliet 1987, 23-27; van den Heuvel 2004. 

379 Ahlberg 2005; Lombaerde & van den Heuvel 2011. 

380  Picardt 1660, 42. On p. 3 of his introduction, Picardt gives a list of 87 Classical and con- 
temporary authors whom he had consulted for his research, including the Bible, Caesar, 
Tacitus, Pliny, Augustine, Olaus Magnus, Lipsius, Mercator and Grotius. Stevin is not 
named; Kempius’ history of Friesland is listed as "Chron. Fris”. 

381 For early modern printed series of the Counts of Holland, cf. de Jong 1997. Jan de Jong 
examines the question of how authentic or realistic the printed portraits were regarded, 
but does not discuss their political and ideological significance. For the portraits of the 
counts cf. also Weissman 1917. The portrait series in town hall of Haarlem was researched 
by Wim van Anrooij, Truus van Bueren, Reindert Falkenburg and Marijke Moijaart in: 
Anrooij 1997. On this series, cf. also Kurtz 1958. For historical questions regarding the 
Counts of Holland, see Boer & Cordfunke 1995, inter alia. 

382 For the development of the Dutch Revolt and the political thought connected with it, 
cf. Parker 1977; Parker 1992; Elias 1977; Lem 2014; Gelderen 1992); Gelderen 1993; and 
furthermore Baalbergen 1979; Bremmer 1984; Demandt 1969; Deursen 1996; Duke 1982; 
Groenveld & Mout 19913); Groenveld, Mout & Leeuwenberg 2008; Groenveld 2009; Israel 
1995; Israel 1997; Mout, 1986; Mout 1999; Arnade 2008; Saage 1981, inter alia. 

383 Cf. Koenigsberger 2001; Dunthorne 2013; Oosterhoff 1988, inter alia. 

384 Cf. Groenveld 2009; Lem 200g, inter alia. 

385 For the question of the new Dutch identity, cf. Duke 2004; Groenveld 1980; Groenveld 
1998, 77-109, and 524-534; Groenveld 1999; Kossmann 1994; Pollmann 2009; Pollmann 
2011, inter alia. 

386 Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae. 

387 Ibidem, fol. Aar. However, circa 1576 he seemed to have moved to The Hague, which is 
not mentioned by Vosmeer. Nevertheless, Sasbout's salary as counsellor to Philip was still 
being paid as of 1579. For Sasbout, cf. Baelde 1965, 304; and Nieuw Nederlands Biografisch 
Woordenboek, vol. 11, cols. 1264-1265. 

388  Acurious interpretation of Vosmeer and Galle's series is that of Miriam Volmert (Volmert 
2013, 75): she asserts that the publication was intended to express the rebels' new political 
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stance; in place of the old counts, it was now the Seven United Provinces which were 
claiming the right to rule in defiance of the sovereign Philip 11. It will be evident that this 
cannot be a correct understanding, even discounting what Vosmeer himself says. After 
all, the book was dedicated to none other than the chairman of Philip’s privy council and 
was published at Antwerp “with royal privilege” (cum privilegio regis)—i.e., by permission 
of Philip 11 himself. A book supportive of the rebels would never have obtained such pub- 
lishing privileges. Volmert erroneously supposes that the lion coat of arms was new and 
was intended to represent the new-born state of Holland. In fact, the lion is nothing more 
than the old heraldic symbol of the Counts of Holland. 

389  Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae, p. 78: "Haec ego (continua veniens de stirpite) Philippus / 
Sceptra gero, innumeris tradita nuper avis". 

390 Ibidem: “Auspice me [...] / Turcorum [...] phanlanx funditus acta ruit”. 

391 Ibidem, fol. Apr: “Didericus Aquitaniae, Sigiberti ducis Aquitaniae filius minor”. 

392 Ibidem, p. 8: "Trojae dinumerandus avis". 

393 For Dirk 1 and his father Gerulf cf. Boer & Cordfunke 1995, 13-17. Dirk 1 was regarded as the 
first Count of Holland even as early as in the chronicle of Melis Stoke. Boer & Cordfunke 
1995, 14 emphasise that, according to the documents, the first Count of Holland was actu- 
ally a certain “Gerul” who is mentioned in a document of 889 (kept at Egmond Abbey). In 
this view, Dirk was the second Count of Holland. 

394  Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae, 5-6. 

395 Ibidem, p. 6: “[...] genus alto a sanguine regum, / Patre Sigisberto [...]”. 

396 Ibidem: “Sic placitum superis, sic magnus Rector Olympi / Annuit" (“So it was decided by 
the gods, so it was ratified by the great ruler of Mount Olympus’). 

397 Virgil, Aeneid 1, 282—283. 

398 Cf the marginal note added by Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae, p. 8: "Uxor Theodorici 
Gena, seu Gunna, filia Pippini minoris, regis Italiae" ("The consort of Dirk [was] Gena or 
Gunna, a daughter of Pepin the Younger, the King of Italy"). In Vosmeer's poem, line 8: 
uxor regia Gena fuit ("his wife was Gena the descendant of a king"). Pepin was appointed 
King of Italy as early as 781, when he was only some eight years old, but the actual regent 
was of course his father Charlemagne. 

499 Cf Boer & Cordfunke 1995, 13. 

400 Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae, fol. Aar: “Didericus Aquitaniae, Sigiberti ducis Aquitaniae 
filius minor”. For the origins of the connection with Aquitania, see: Anrooij 1991; Peeters 
1990; and recently, Keesman 2017, esp. 543-550, and 555-557. According to Keesman, 
the genealogical construction of the Trojan origins of the Counts of Holland did not yet 
exist in the 14th and in the early 15th century (cf. ibidem 543); she traces them back to 
chronicles that were composed in the second half of the 15th century, for example to Jan 
Gerbrandzoon van Leiden’s Brederode chronical or Dirk Frankenzoon Pauw’s chronical 
(esp. 544-545). For the historical genealogy, see Dek 1969. 

401 Siegbert 1 had a son called Childebert, who also became king of Austrasia (570-595). 

402 Keesman 2017, 544, gives the puzzling information that Dirk 1, Count of Holland, was an 
offspring of the “Merovingian Chilperik, Duke of Aquitania and brother of King Dagobert 
I1 [...] Chilperik's descendants, the last of the Trojan royal lineage and those truly en- 
titled to the throne, stayed ruling Aquitania after the succession of Pepin" (English trans- 
lation of Keesman). However, Dagobert 11’s brother was not a "Chilperik" (or Chilperic) 
but rather Childebert (i.e., Childebert the Adopted), who from 656 to 657 (or 662) was 
king of Austrasia (Aquitania being the most important domain of Austrasia). Moreover, 
Chilperich was surely not a Merovingian but a Carolingian (Pippinide), being the true 
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son of the Frankish Hausmeier (steward) Grimoald (c. 615-657 or 662). Childebert the 
Adopted was killed very early on by Clovis 11. Childebert cannot possibly have been a 
forebear of Dirk 1, because he died without issue. The same applies to another Chilperic 
who only very briefly (in the year 632) occupied the throne of Aquitania, as infant son of 
Charibert 11, Duke of Aquitania, who had died at the young age of 18. This Chilperic was 
killed shortly after he came to power by order of king Dagobert 1. He was a Merovingian, 
but not the brother of a ‘King Dagobert 11’. 

403 Cf. Anrooij 1991; Keesman 2017, 543-545. Keesman says that Dirk Pauw's chronicle is the 
oldest known source for the Trojan origin of the Counts of Holland (ibidem 545, note 220); 
according to van Anrooij, the myth existed already in the 14th century. Boer & Cordfunke 
1995, 13, call the Trojan ancestry of the Counts in the 15th century a "success story". 

404 Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae, p. 12: “Sic Arnoldus eram, quem Dardanus induperator | 
Lutcharidis natae praetulit esse virum" ("Such was I, Arnout, whom the Trojan emperor 
chose as husband for his daughter Lutcharis") (emphasis Karl Enenkel). 

405 For the genealogical construction supposedly tracing the Brederodes back to Arnout 1, cf. 
Lulofs 1987. 

406 Cf. e.g. Aeneid 11.618; 1v.662; V.119; VI.57; V11.219; X1.287. For Dardanius cf. e.g. Aeneid 1.494; 
602; 617; 11.582; 111.596; 1V.163; 224; 626; 640; 647; 658; V.30; 711; V1.169; X.92; 133; 603, etc. 
Dardanus (note spelling) the founder of Troy is mentioned in e.g. Aeneid 111.167; 111.503; 
IV.365; VI.650. 

407 Cf. ibidem 1.560; 11.59; 72; 242; 445 etc. 

408 Cf. ibidem, e.g. 1v.662; x1.287. 

409 Cf ibidem, 11.618 "Dardana arma’; 1v.662 “Dardana pubes"; v.ug "Dardana tela"; x1.287 
"Dardana pubes". 

410 Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae, p. 12: "Lutcharis, Theophanis Byzantiae Imperatoris filia, 
Arnoldo nupsit". 

411 Other princesses with this name were Theophanou of Athens (d. after 811), the daughter 
of the Byzantine Emperor Nikephorus 1 and the wife of Emperor Stauriakos (after 778— 
812); Theophanou (d. 893), the consort of Byzantine Emperor Leo the Wise (866—912); and 
Theophanou of Sparta (941-978), the wife of the Emperors Romanos 11 and Nikephoros 11 
Phokas. 

412 For Theophanou cf. Davids 1995; Wolf 1991; von Euw & Schreiner 1991. 

413 See below, in the next section. 

414 E.g. the historiographer Theophanes of Byzantium (sixth century), the monk and chroni- 
cler Theophanes the Confessor (c. 758-c. 817), the monk and hymnographer Theophanes 
the Branded (775-845), Theophanes the chief minister of Emperor Romanos Lekapenos 
(tenth century), Theophanes Nonnus, a Byzantine physician who authored a medical 
compendium dedicated to Emperor Constantine vi1 Porphyrogenitus (tenth century), 
etc. 

415  ForLutgardis, see Boer & Cordfunke 1995, 23-24. 

416 Her sisters were Cunigunda, Eva, and Ermentruda, her brothers Henry (later Henry 1 
Luxembourg), Siegfried, Dietrich 11 (later bishop of Metz), Adalberon, and Gislebert. 

417 Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae, p. 12: "Didericum prius, hinc Zyphridum sustulit uxor”. 

418 Cf. ibidem, ‘Bijlage IT, p. 125, lines 68-69. 

419 For the series, see Anrooij 1997, for the dating, see 16-18. 

420  Falkenburg 1997, 71. 

421 Cf. Winter 1971; Ruyven-Zeman 1993. 

422 Cf. the edition in Anrooij 1997, 19-120, ‘Aquitanië en de herkomst’. 
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423 Ibidem ug. 


424 Ibidem. 
425 Ibidem, 123: “tjaer vıııc LVII beghan / Sijn regijment [...]" (“His reign began in the year 
858 [...]”). 


426 Anrooij 1997, 119-120. 

427 Cf. the edition in Anrooij 1997, 123, ‘Dierderick I’, lines 44-47. 

427 Cf. the discussion in the previous section. 

429 The author of the Haarlem captions was not aware of the tradition that Dirk 11 was mar- 
ried to Hildegarde, who is regarded a daughter of Count Arnulf 1 of Flanders. If Hildegarde 
was indeed the daughter of Arnulf of Flanders (and not his wife), she could boast of a de- 
scent from Charlemagne. Because the Carolingians traced their family tree back to King 
Priam of Troy, this would mean that, via Hildegarde, another line of Trojan blood would 
be added to the genealogy of the Counts of Holland. Boer & Cordfunke 1995, 23, plainly 
state that “Graaf Arnulf [...] via zijn moeder stamde hij [...] af van de Karolingen”. 

430 Cf. the edition in Anrooij 1997, 125, ‘Aernout I’, lines 66-70. The French version of 1516/1518 
renders ‘Lutgaert’s’ pedigree thus: “Lutgaert [...], / La fille Teophanus [sic], empereur 
de Grece, tant renomme,/ Et lemperesse de Romme tant louable fut sa soeur” (ibidem, 
‘Bijlage IIT, p. 167, lines 71-72). 

431 Cf. Boer & Cordfunke 1995, 23. 

432 Ibidem125. 

433 He was brother-in-law of Emperor Johannes Tzimiskes 1 (Skleros' sister Maria had been 
the first wife of Johannes Tzimiskes). 

434 The prints were used as illustrations for the book Galle Philip, Les vies et alliances des 
comtes de Hollande et Zélande, signeurs de Frise, published at Antwerp by Christopher 
Plantin (1583 and 1586); and in 1584, to illustrate Hadrianus Barlandus’ Latin prose series 
on the Counts of Holland, Hollandiae Comitum historia et icones |...], Leiden, Christopher 
Plantin, 1584. 

435 The work was originally published under the title Barlandus Hadrianus, De Hollandiae 
principibus, Antwerp, Johannes Theobaldus, 1519. Cf. Haitsma Mulier & van der Lem 
1990, 21. 

436  Bueren 1997. 

437 Ibidem 73. 

438  Volmert 2013, 75. Incidentally, the conclusions that Volmert draws from the publication of 
the series by Vosmeer and Galle are wrong; see footnote 388. 

439 Cf Winter 1971. 

440 Leiden, Museum De Lakenhal, inv. nos. 349-360. 

441 Cf. Vogelaar 1996; Pelinck 1951; Ruyven-Zeman 1993, 493-500; de Jong 1997, 209, no. 13. 

442 Steur 1975. 

443 Cf. also Beelaerts van Blokland 1933. 

444 Cf. Pelc 2002. 

445 Pantaleon. Prosopographia heroum atque illustrium virorum totius Germaniae opus plane 
novum [...], 1565. 

446  Pantaleon, Teutscher Nation Heldenbuch [...], 1567; Pantaleon, Der ander Theil Teutscher 
Nation Heldenbuch […], 1568; Pantaleon, Der dritte und letste Theil Teutscher Nation 
Heldenbuch […], 1570; Pantaleon, Teutscher Nation warhafften Helden |...], 1578. For this 
work cf. especially Buscher 1946 and Rave 1959, esp. 147-148. 

447 Published and printed by the same Hieronymus Cock. For Lampsonius and his gallery of 
portraits cf. Denhaene 1990; Puraye 1950; Galley 2005, 99-155 (Chapter 2, ‘La genése d'une 
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histoire de l'artiste nordique"). For Hieronymus Cock cf. van Grieken, Luijten & van der 
Stock 2013. 

448 Printed at The Hague. 

449 Antwerp, Philip Galle, 1572. Cf. also Philip Galle’s Imagines L doctorum virorum qui bene de 
studiis literarum meruere, Antwerp, Philip Galle and Franciscus Raphelengius, 1587. 

450 For Perna, cf. Rotondó 1974; Welti 1985, 25-135; Perini 2002, with a numbered catalogue of 
the 430 editions printed by Perna (1549-1582). 

451 Giovio Paolo, Elogia virorum bellica virtute illustrium, Basel, Petrus Perna, 1575; idem, 
Elogia virorum literis illustrium, Basel, Petrus Perna, 1575. Cf. Rave 1959, esp. 150-153. 

452  Anrooij 1997, 159. The text of the French translations was published by van Anrooij; ibi- 
dem, 161-197. 

453 For the wood carvings, see Beelaerts van Blokland 1933; Nijhoff 1938-1939; Ward 2006. 

454  Barlandus Hadrianus, De Hollandiae principibus, Antwerp, Johannes Theobaldus, July 
1519, followed very quickly by a second edition in idem, Libelli tres [...] uno principum 
Hollandiae, altero episcoporum insignis ecclesiae Traiectensis, tercio res gestae conti- 
nentur invictissimi principis Caroli Burgundiae ducis [...], Antwerp, Michael Hillenius, 
January 1520. For Doen Pieterz’ publication with the title Catalogus comitum Hollandiae, 
Amsterdam 1519/1520, see Ward 2006. Doen Pieterz' publication is apparently not men- 
tioned in Haitsma Mulier & van der Lem 1990. Ward 2006, 75, has identified the author of 
the texts accompanying Doen Pieterz' publication as Hadrianus Barlandus. 

455  ForBarlandus, see Daxhelet 1938; Bietenholz 1985-1987, 95-96. 

456  Barlandus Hadrianus, De literatis urbis Romae principibus opusculum, Louvain [publisher 
unidentified] 1515; also in idem, Historica, Cologne, Bernardus Gualtherus, 1603, 1-13. Cf. 
Haitsma Mulier & van der Lem 1990 21, no. 27a. 

457  Barlandus Hadrianus, De Hollandiae principibus, Antwerp, Johannes Theobaldus, July 
1519; idem, Libelli tres [...] uno principum Hollandiae, altero episcoporum insignis ecclesiae 
Traiectensis, tercio res gestae continentur invictissimi principis Caroli Burgundiae ducis |... ], 
Antwerp, Michael Hillenius, January 1520. For both publications cf. Haitsma Mulier & van 
der Lem 1990, 21, no. 27b. Cf. also: http://www.dutchrevolt.leiden.edu/dutch/geschied- 
schrijvers/Pages/Barlandus.aspx. 

458  Forthis series, see Ward 2006. 

459  Barlandus Hadrianus, Hollandiae Comitum historia et icones. Cum selectis scholis ad lecto- 
ris usum […], Christopher Plantin, Leiden, 1584. 

460  Barlandus Hadrianus, Hollandiae Comitum historia et icones [...], Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Johannes Wechel for Sigmund Feyerabend, 1585. 

461  ForScriverius' editions, see below. 

462 Suetonius, De vita Caesarum, 'Galba' 21: "excreverat etiam in dexteriore latere eius caro 
[...] 5 Barlandus, Principes Hollandiae, ch. on "Godefridus": “[...] gibbosus dictus, quod 
grandis ei pectore gibbus excreverat”. 

463 Galba was Emperor only from June 8, AD 68 to January 15, AD 69; Godfrey the Hunchback 
had expelled Count Dirk v in 1075 and was murdered as shortly thereafter as February 27, 
1076. 

464  Asseen from Chapter 32 of the Principes Hollandiae, Barlandus expresses the hope that it 
might prove possible to secure a peaceful succession to Maximilian. 

465 Ibidem, fol. Aiii r: "[...] Theoderico cuidam, Troiani sanguinis viro, ut annales tradunt" 

466 See the letter of dedication: “Amplissimis prudentissimisque Hollandiae provinciae 
Ordinibus Christophorus Plantinus S.D., in: Barlandus Hadrianus, Hollandiae comitum 
historia et icones [...], Leiden, Christopher Plantin, 1584, fol. *2r-v. 
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467 Ibidem, fol. *2r. 

468 Moreover this Leiden version of the counts omits John 111, Duke of Bavaria (the twenty- 
eighth Count of Holland), who was bishop-elect of Liége and the rival of Jacqueline of 
Hainaut (alias Jacoba, Countess of Bavaria). It would seem that this episcopal usurper of 
the county was no longer counted worthy of gracing the history of Holland. 

469 Principes Hollandiae et Westphrisiae, Haarlem, Pieter Soutman, 1650. 

470 Itisacurious detail that another important historian of the Dutch Republic, Hugo Grotius, 
acknowledged even in 1610 the fantastical marriage of Count Arnout 1 with the daughter 
of a Byzantine emperor, and moreover accepted the forgery that Arnout’s wife was the 
sister of the Byzantine princess who married the German Emperor (i.e., Theophanou). 
Cf. Grotius Hugo, De antiquitate Reipublicae Batavicae, Chapter v, 22: "Arnulfo comitum 
tertio coniunx Constantinopolitani Imperatoris filia, cuius soror Germaniae Imperatori 
nupserat"—"The third Count of Holland, Arnout, obtained as his consort the daugh- 
ter of the Byzantine Emperor, whose sister married the German Emperor" (translation 
Karl Enenkel). Cf. Grotius, Liber de antiquitate reipublicae Batavicae, Leiden, Franciscus 
Raphelengius, 1610; idem, The Antiquity of the Batavian Republic, ed. and transl. by Jan 
Waszink et al. Assen 2000, 96 (V, 22; in their commentary, the editors do not identify the 
sister mentioned by Grotius as Theophanou). The proliferation of this error is all the more 
remarkable, because Grotius' work was reprinted a couple of times. 

471 Benedicti Georgius, Poemata posthuma, in quis Epigrammata, Epitaphia, Elegiae, ed. 
Petrus Scriverius, Leiden, Christoph Guyot, 1601. 

472 For Benedicti’s biographical details, see Schepper 1984, 244-245. 

473 Benedicti Georgius, Carmina quaedam in funere Guilielmi, Principis Arausionensis, Delphis 
parricidali manu occisi anno LXXXV. Additus est Epigrammatum libellous, Delft, Albertus 
Henricus, 1585. 

474 Benedicti Georgius, De rebus gestis Principis Guilielmi comitis Nassovii, Principis Nassovii, 
libri duo. Item Epinicia, Epigrammata varia et Epitaphia comitum Hollandiae, Leiden, Joan. 
Paetsius, 1585. The epos has been republished in modern times, along with a Dutch trans- 
lation, by the Leiden collegium classicum E.D.E.P.O.L.: De krijgsdaden van Willem van 
Oranje, Leiden, stichting dimensie, 1990 (A. de Best et al.). For the epos, see also Wijdeveld 
1984. 

475 Gruterus Janus, Chronicum chronicorum politicum, in quo Imperatores, Reges, Duces, 
Principes, Marchiones etc. recensentur [...], Frankfurt-am-Main, Aubriana, 1614, 1007-1018. 

476 Gruterus Janus, Delitiae C poetarum Belgicorum, huius superiorisque aevi illustrium, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Aubriana, 1614. 

477  Scriverius Petrus, Illustrissimorum Hollandiae Zelandiaeque Comitum ac dominorum 
Frisiae Icones et historia, in: idem, Batavia illustrata […], Leiden, Ludovicus Elzevir, 1609 
and 1615 idem, Principes Hollandiae et Westphrisiae, Haarlem, Pieter Soutman, 1650. 

478 Cf. Benedicti, 'Godifredus Gibbus) in: Scriverius 1611, p. 20: ‘Quid male parta meis, hospes, 
regna obiicis armis? / Quid poenam exposcis? [...]* 

479 Ibidem: ‘Respice fundatas celebres me Principe Delphos. / Mox tangent ipsis sidera 
verticibus’. 

480 Meier 2010. 

481 Benedicti, ch. xviii, ‘Gulielmus II’: “Quid gemis, hospes? / Insanis, ni optes sic quoque 
posse mori". 

482 Ibidem, ch. xvir. 

483 Ibidem, ch. xv: *Foemina quid possit, cerne hospes!" 
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491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 


498 
499 
500 


501 
502 


503 
504 
505 
506 
507 


508 
509 


510 
511 
512 


Ibidem, ch. v: “Quid vitam carpis, quid prelia gesta, Viator? / Sit satis hostili me periisse 
manu”. 

Boer & Cordfunke 1995, 51. 

Benedicti, "Theodericus tertius, in: Scriverius 161, ch. 1v, p. 10: “Defendi patrium, patre 
non minor ipse, Leonem, / Proque parente parens, proque Leone Leo". 

Benedicti, "Theodericus primus; in: ibidem, ch. 1, p. 4: “peace-loving, but mighty in war’. 
E.g. ibidem, chs. 1 and 111. 

Cf. van Anrooij 1993c. 

Benedicti, "Theodericus quintus, in Scriverius 161, ch. x, p. 22. 

Benedicti, ‘Philippus Rex Hispaniae; in: ibidem, ch. XXXVI, p. 154. 

Ibidem, ch. 1. 

For Scriverius' biographical details, see Langereis 2001, 104-112. 

For Scriverius as an antiquary and keen national historian, cf. ibidem, 112 ff. 

For his series of counts, cf. ibidem, 255-264. 

See following footnote. 

E.g. Tuynman 1977 and Haitsma Mulier & van der Lem 1990, 376, under no. 436b, where 
we read that the texts accompanying the woodcuts of the Illustrissimorum Hollandiae 
Zelandiaeque comitum ac dominorum Frisiae icones et historia were a Latin “adaptation” 
by Scriverius of a text whose title is given as "Duym's History of the Counts of Holland, 
Zeeland and Friesland”. Langereis 2001, 125, rightly points out that these were texts which 
Scriverius had taken from Plantin's edition of 1584, particularly of Barlandus' Principes 
Hollandiae. However, Langereis does not mention the poems by Georgius Benedicti, 
which incidentally were not included in Plantin's edition. Scriverius took these from the 
1586 Leiden edition, published by Benedicti himself. 

Leiden, Lodewijk Elzevier, 1609. 

Scriverius Petrus, Principes Hollandiae et Westphrisiae, Haarlem, Pieter Soutman, 1650. 
This Chapter has also been published in Enenkel & Ottenheym 2018, 330-360. For the 
influence of Scamozzi on Dutch Classicist architecture (with further bibliography), see 
Ottenheym 2010; Ottenheym 2016, inter alia. 

Cf. e.g. Jongh 1973. 

Celebrated examples are the 16th-century designs for the facade of San Petronio in 
Bologna, the mid-17th-century new Marian chapel beside the choir of the Gothic ca- 
thedral of St Goedele in Brussels, and Nicholas Hawsmoor's towers for Westminster 
Abbey, dating from the early 18th century. Wittkower 1974; Hall 2002; Rousteau-Chambon 
2003. 

Dunk 1993; Dunk 2015; Tussenbroek 2017. 

Sutthoff 1990; Hipp 2008. 

Ottenheym 2015. 

Coulson 1982; Olde Meierink 1996; Wemyss 2014, 18-37 (‘Ancestry and Architecture’). 
Letter of 20 December 1632 of Sir Robert Kerr to his son, Lord Lothian, on the rebuilding 
of Ferniehirst Castle. Laing 1875, 64; Wemyss 2014, 21. 

Schmidt 1999, 101-122, 124-130; Girouard 2000, 54-65; Müller 2004, 151-156, 235-246. 

For Guelders (Gelderland), see Olde Meierink & Storms-Smeets 2015; for Overijssel, see 
Gevers, Mensema & Olde Meierink 2015. 

Ottenheym 2008. 

Such as Amerongen in 1597, Broekhuizen in 1629 and Drakestein in 1642. Drie 1995. 

See the heraldic chart of the ridderschap of Utrecht in Olde Meierink 1995, 48 and plate 1. 
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513 “die Vesten ende Huysen ende opgetogen Bruggen hebben, [...] Dat die Bouwhuysen bin- 
nen het begryp vande Ridderhofsteden sullen zijn’, Citations of the legend on the heraldic 
chart of the ridderschap of Utrecht of 1674. The same descriptions can be found on docu- 
ments as early as 1512. Drie 1995. 

514 Het Utrechts Archief [Archive of the City and Province of Utrecht], 233 (Staten van 
Utrecht 1581-1819), inv. no. 364-9-157. ‘Van de ridder-woningen ende edele hoffsteden": 1) 
“de audste ende rechte ridderhoffsteden”; 2) “die over de 200 jaeren bekent sijn geweest 
ende cort daernaer bekent geworden sijn”; 3) “die voor lusthuysen offte steene cameren 
geacht”. 

515 Bullinga & Kamphuis 1995. 

516 Olde Meierink 1995b. 

517 Wyck 1983, 29-40; Meischke 1985; Verschuure-Stulp & Renes 2015. 

518 Meischke 1966; Ottenheym 1995, 161-163. 

519 Ottenheym 1989, 34-45. 

520 Aalbers 1987, 62-64. 

521  Eeghen1976, u-ı2. 

522  Kooijmans 1987; Bok 1996. 

523 Olde Meierink 1997; Olde Meierink 2004. 

524 “Die man noch an etlichen Orten sihet, werden also geduldet mehr zum Gedächtnüss der 
Antiquitet als dass man sich derselben hóchlich zu erfreuen oder nützlich zu gebrauchen 
hette”, Sardi 1623, 51 (this passage is missing in the original Italian edition of 1618); Schütte 
1994, 197—203. 

525  Meischke 1981; Bosch van Drakestein 1995. 

526 Olde Meierink 1995a. 

527  Lisman 1973; Wyck 1983, 157175; Wevers 1991. 

528 Den Ham, Sterkenburg and Hinderstein, for instance, were castles arranged around a tall 
square donjon, whereas Oud Zuylen has four striking, slim, octagonal corner turrets rising 
clear of the roof and largely determining the profile. 

529 Schaik 1995. 

530 Judging by the minor irregularities in the plan of the new central tower. 

531 Boer & Bruch 1985, 21—28, 63-70. 

532 Ernst Koning 1836. In the mid—17th century, Ilpenstein was owned by the powerful de 
Graeffs, a family of Amsterdam burgomasters. 

533 Olde Meierink 1995, 542. 

534  Reinink 1994. Schaik 1999. 

535  Preserved as a manuscript in Stadsarchief [City Archive] Rotterdam, published in: Unger 
& Bezemer 1895, vol. 11, 546-621. 

536 Lois’ copy was published by in 1895. Unger & Bezemer 1895, Vol. 11, 1-25. 

537 Scholte 1978 and Scholte 1980. 

538 Oud Archief Delfland (Archive of Delfland, Delft), inv. no. 3510/28, first document, page 2. 
(Scholte 1980, 250). 

539 Posthumously published as Beschryving der Stad Rotterdam, van haar eerste opkomst en 
aanleg af, en van de publyke gebouwen; gedeeltelyk getrokken uit nagelaate geschriften, van 
wylen den heer Jacob Kortebrand, Rotterdam 1786-1787. 

540 “met een achtcantige toren, sijnde een proper gebouw”. Unger & Bezemer 1895, 609. 

541 Namely by M.C.P. Scholte (see Scholte 1978 and 1980). 

542 This Chapter is a slightly adapted version of Chapter 16 in Enenkel & Ottenheym 2018, 
418-454. 
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543 Together with the other titles which combined to make up the collective term “Lord of the 
Low Countries”: these included the titles of Duke of Guelders, Count of Zeeland, Lord of 
Utrecht and the Oversticht, and Lord of Friesland. 

544 Israel 1996, 305-314. 

545  Henderikx 2005. 

546  Rutte 2002, 123-143. 

547  Beverwijck 1640, 76-82. 

548  Stades-Vischer 1985. 

549  Meffert & Schook 1985, 29-35. 

550 Ampzing 1628, 48-50. 

551 Cerutti 2001, 48-52. 

552 Glas zon, 323. 

553 Ampzing 1628, caption for engraving by Jan van de Velde after Pieter Saenredam: “De 
Grote Markt met het stadhuis in Haarlem’, Schwartz & Bok 1989, 42, 266, cat. no. 88. Also 
featured in this sense in Blaeu 1652, no page numbering: “het koninglijck paleis. Dit is nu 
't Raethuijs" (“the royal palace, which now is the town hall"). 

554 Royaards, Jongens & Phaff 1961. 

555 Ampzing 1628, 53. 

556 The attire of the figures in the foreground indicates that this must have been intended 
as a contemporary design for the 17th century, rather than being any kind of fantasy re- 
construction of mediaeval Haarlem. This drawing is also attributed by some to Pieter 
Saenredam, and is known only from black-and-white reproductions (current where- 
abouts of original unknown). Schwartz & Bok 1989, 58 (Fig. 59), 266, cat. no. 89. 

557 Ampzing 1628, 53. 

558 For the history of this series of portraits, see Chapter 8, and Cerutti 2001, 257-267. 

559 Groot 1984. 

560  Terwen 1967; Ottenheym, Rosenberg & Smit 2008, 106—109. 

561  Oerle1975, 88-91. 

562  Meischke 1989. 

563  Oerle1975, 67-72. 

564  Vlaardingerbroek 2015 Vlaardingerboek 2018. 

565  Fremantle 1959; Goossens 2010. 

566  Sprokholt 2001. 

567  Pot1950; Scheygrond 1952; Denslagen 2001, 212-225. 

568 During the 1947-1952 restoration, the Gothic elements on the rear and side facades were 
reconstructed. 

569  Tilmans 1989; Verbaan 2011. 

570 Beverwijck 1640, 75-82. 

571 Beverwijck 1640, 118. 

572  Tussenbroek 2006, 163. 

573 “[...] & oppidum ab Antonino Pio, ut fertur, conditum 'Benefacta' nomine, quod nunc 
‘Dodrana’ dicitur in aquilonari parte insulae ubi Mosa in mare vadit. Quam qui habitant 
Dordranesii appellantur, qui & praecipui habentur. Quae civitas egregie munita est, di- 
vitiis abundans, negotiationique maxime accomoda’, Dominicus Marius Niger 1557, 57. 

574 Ibidem. 

575 _In1634, Marcus Zuerius Boxhorn strongly rejected this idea in his Tonneel ofte beschrijving- 
he des landts ende steden van Hollandt (Boxhorn 1634, 71). In 1640, Johan van Beverwijck, 
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in his official history of Dordrecht, also referred to Dominicus Marius’ founding story, 
remarking that its ancient sources are somewhat "uncertain" Beverwijck 1640, 119-120. 

576 Moolenbroek 2016. 

577  Ruyven-Zeman 2000. 

578 Bleysweijck 1667, 45: “het onderste van de Oude-Kercks Toorn wel eer (als het Landt noch 
wilt en woest en weynich bewoont was) tot een Redoute ofte Wachttooren ten opsichte 
over de Gracht soude zijn ghestelt gelijck verscheyde van die nature hier en daer in son- 
derheydt langers den Rijn waren gheordonneert”. 

579  Bleysweijck 1667, 60: “gelijck de grijze Duijfsteenen onder aen de Fundamenten dat ee- 
nigermaelen uytwijsen”. Evidently, van Bleysweijck believed that tufa was an artificial 
stone, perhaps something like Roman cement, whose production was a lost art: “welcke 
soort van Steen van soo hooghen ouderdom is, dat haer compositie en maecksel nu 
alt'eenemael vergeten en uyt de wereldt is geraeckt” (“This kind of stone is of such great 
antiquity that its composition and production has now been entirely forgotten and lost to 
the world”). 

580  Bleysweijck 1667, 60: "in voortijden de grootste van begrip en best ghefortificeerde is ge- 
weest van gansch Hollandt”. 

581  Bleysweijck 1667, 59-60. 

582  Orlers 1614, 13-14: "Leyden [is] niet alleen out maer de outste ende voornaemste Stadt van 
Hollandt, seeckerlijck ouder als Dordrecht ende Haerlem”. 

583 Orlers 1614, 59: "Den Burch wesende een verciersel deser Stede is niet alleene het eerste 
ende alderoutste gebou het welcke eerst buyten en de over eenige Honderden Jaren bin- 
nen Leyden gelegen heeft maer selfs een van de alleroutste gestichten ende Sterckten van 
gantsch Hollant”. 

584 Aurelius 1517, f. 16v.—17r. Tilmans 1989, 85. 

585 van Leeuwen 1672, 23 and 42. 

586  Oere1975, 37-41; van der Vlist 2001, 9-18. 

587 Junius Hadrianus 1588 (edition Glas 201, 338); Orlers 1614, 59. 
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590 Terwen & Ottenheym 1993, 195-197. 

591 Nationaal Archief (National Archive, The Hague), Van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde 
Family, access number 3.20.87, inventory number 3A, fols. 10 and 27. 

592 Dapper 1663, 69: “Gysbert verdreven, en het kasteel, dat noit weder opgemaekt is, tot den 
gront toe vernielden en sloopten”. 

593 “Post eiusdem domicelli mortem Ghiselbertus de Aemstel oppidum suum ligneis ponti- 
bus et turritis propugnaculis undecum munivit, sed vulgus Waterlandie cum opidanis de 
Haerlem profugato Ghiselberto pontes et municiones favillatenus inflammavit’, Johannis 
de Beke, Chronographia (ed. 1973), 253. 

594 Verkerk 1995. 

595 Gemert 1993. 

596 Vondel, Gysbreght van Aemstel, stanzas 1829-1840. 

597 Thus also in 1663 in Dapper 1663, 69: “het Kasteel, dat aen d’ Oostzyde van den Damrak 
stont” (“the castle that stood on the eastern side of the Damrak”). 

598 Such as the find of foundations in 1564, described by Cornelis Haemrodius in his guide to 
the city, which Pontanus in 1611 included as an appendix (Pontanus 1611). 
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699 Roever 1995; Toebosch 2011. 

600 Besides, it is not evident whether the building was ever completed. Speet 2004, esp. 50-59. 

601 The only building that could perhaps stand comparison with Leiden’s Burchtpoort and 
Amsterdam’s Leidsepoort was Utrecht’s Wittevrouwenpoort (former city gate on the east 
side), built in 1649-1652. Cuperus 1952; Terwen & Ottenheym 1993, 193-195. 
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of arms and the bust of a Roman emperor above (see also Fig. 189a on page 
332). Image © author 2 

Rome, remains of the Baths of Caracalla, 212-217 AD. Image © author 5 
Detail of Rembrandt’s The Conspiracy of Claudius Civilis (1661). Oil on canvas, 
309 cm x 196 cm. It depicts a Batavian oath to Gaius Julius Civilis, the head 

of the Batavian rebellion against the Romans in 69 AD. The Royal Academy 

of Fine Arts, Sweden. Image © Wikimedia Commons 8 

Alfonso 1, King of Naples (reg. 1442-48). Portrait in relief, ascribed to Mino 

da Fiesole. Image © Louvre, Paris 12 

Portrait of Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini (reg. 1432-68), 
portrayed as victor in the manner of a Roman emperor. Relief by Agostino 

di Duccio and his studio. Rimini, Church of the Fratres Minores (Tempio 
Malatestiano). Image © public domain 13 

Scipio Africanus the Elder as victor with laurel wreath. Foligno, Palazzo Trinci, 
fresco by unknown master, painted before 1417. Image © public domain 15 
Alfonso v’s entry into Naples in 1443. The inscription above the triumphal 
cortege reads: ALFONSVS REGUM PRINCEPS HANC CONDIDIT ARCEM; 
onder: ALFONSVS REX HISPANVS SICULVS ITALICUS PIVS CLEMENS 
INVICTUS. Naples, Castel Nuovo, detail of the entry gate from 1470, subject 
matter ascribed to Francesco Laurana et al. Image © authors 16 

Julius Caesar, depicted as a medieval knight with the Habsburg coat of arms; 
the banderol proclaims: “Dit is die jeeste van Julius Cesar”. Wood carving, title 
page of Die jeeste van Julius Cesar, c. 1490. Image © Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The 
Hague 20 

Gotha, Schloss Friedenstein, Grand Hall, 1685-97. Image © authors 21 
Portrait of Widukind, the first duke of Saxonia (r. c. 800 AD), Wall painting of 
the Grand Hall of Schloss Friedenstein (Gotha), 1690s. Image © authors 22 
Fergus 1, King of Scotland, r. 330-305 BC, by Jacob de Wet 11, 1684-86, Palace of 
Holyroodhouse. Oil on canvas, 218.3 x 145.6 cm. Image © Royal Collection 
Trust 23 

Macbeth, King of Scotland 1043-60, by Jacob de Wet 11, 1684-86, Palace of 
Holyroodhouse. Oil on canvas, 79 x 81 cm. Image © Royal Collection Trust 24 
Count Dirk 1, founder of the lineage of the Counts of Holland. Engraving by 
Cornelis Visscher from the series Principes Hollandiae, Zelandiae et Frisiae, 

ab anno Christi DCC-CLXIII & primo Comite Theodorico, Haarlem 1650. 
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Portrait of Emperor Charlemagne with his arms and insignia, painted 

by Albrecht Dürer in 1513. Oil on wood panel, 188 x 87.6 cm. 

Image © Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg 27 

The ‘Togato Barberini, life-size image of an unknown Roman patrician with 
two imagines: bust portraiture of two of his ancestors who held key office in 
the past (possibly two consuls). Marble, c. 100 BC (Rome, Museo Centrale 
Montemartini). Image © authors 28 

Antwerp, the hero Brabon brandishing the hand of the vanquished giant, 
bronze sculpture crowning Quinten Metsijs’ well of 1490. Image © Dirk Van de 
Vijver 32 

Portrait of Josephus Justus Scaliger with his motto “Fuimus Troes” 

(We were Trojans). Wood carving, Theodor de Bry. Image © Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 34 
Verona, 14th-century equestrian statue of Cangrande 1 della Scala (d. 1329), 
originally installed on the tomb on the gable wall of the Santa Maria Antica 
(now held at the Civico Museo d'Arte). Image © public domain 35 

King Radboud. Etching by Simion Frisius, from Pieter Winsemius, 

Cronique ofte Historische geschiedenisse van Frieslandt, Franeker 1622. 

Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 36 

The Colonna family coat of arms (Syracuse, Palazzo Bellomo, 1575) 37 

The Van Zuylen van Nyevelt family coat of arms (from album with Rotterdam 
city map, 1694-1695). Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 37 

Rome, San Prassede. The post on which Christ was scourged, taken back from 
the Holy Land by the Colonnas in 1222. Image © publicdomain 38 

The Lupa Capitolina with Romulus and Remus; bronze, 75 x 114 cm. 

The she-wolf is from the eleventh- or twelfth-century. Romulus and Remus 
were added by Antonio Pollaiuolo subsequent to 1484 (Rome, Musei 
Capitolini). Image © public domain 43 

Equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius. Engraving by Marco Dente, 

beginning of the 16th century, 34 x 22.9 cm. Image © Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 45 

Siena, statue of the Sienese she wolf with Senius and Aschius, on a column in 
front of the cathedral. Image © publicdomain 47 

Naples, facade of the church San Paolo Maggiore before and after the collapse 
of 1688. Engraving from C. Celano, Notizie del bello, dellantico e del curioso della 
citta di Napoli, Naples 1692. Image © Wikimedia commons 48 

Naples, facade of San Paolo Maggiore as rebuilt after 1688, including the last 
two columns of the former Temple of Castor and Pollux. Image © authors 48 
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27 Naples, Fontana della Spinacorona with the siren Parthenope, 1540. Bottom left: 
Don Pedro’s coat of arms; bottom right: the arms of the Kingdom of Naples. 
Image © publicdomain 49 

28 Palermo, S. Maria dell'Ammiraglio, 1146-85. Image © author 52 

29 Palermo, Santa Maria dei Miracoli, 1547-67. Image © author 52 

30 Palermo, San Giorgio dei Genovesi, 1576-96. Image © author 53 

31 Palermo interior of the 12th-century cathedral before the late 18th-century 
reconstructions. Engraving from D. Schiavo, 1760. Image © Wikimedia 
commons 53 

32 Padua, Piazza Antenore, tomb built for Antenor (thirteenth century), 
containing his supposed coffin in the sarcophagus (although the coffin is 
actually fourth-century AD). Image © Wikimedia commons 54 

33 The ‘Chimaera of Arezzo’, Etruscan bronze, c. 400 BC, 78.5 x 129 cm (Florence, 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale). Image © Wikimedia commons 56 

34 The ‘Chimaera of Arezzo’. Print by Theodoor Verkruys (1724) made before the 
tail was added in the late eighteenth century. Image © public domain 57 

35 Alfonso Chacon (1540-1599), manuscript with sketch of the chimaera’s right 
claw, 28 x 41 cm. Image © Getty Research Institute, Los Angeles 58 

36 Conrad Peutinger, edition of the Roman inscriptions of Augsburg, 
Inscriptiones vetustae Romanorum […], adapted by Johann Huttich, Mainz 1520. 
Image O 63 

37 Johann Huttich, Imperatorum et Caesarum Vitae, cum imaginibus ad vivam 
effigiem expressis, Strasbourg 1534. Image © Getty Museum, Los Angeles 64 

38 Cologne, Loggia with the entrance to the Town Hall, 1569-71. 

Image © author 66 

39 Beatus Rhenanus, edition of Velleius Paterculus, Historiae, Basel 1520. Detail of 
the title page: Arminius and his Germans crushing the Romans in Teutoburg 
Forest. Image © public domain 69 

40 Erasmus, In Novum Testamentum [...] Annotationes, Basel 1519. Image © 
Bibliotheek Rotterdam 70 

4 Page inspired by the death of Celtis. Wood carving by Hans Burckmaier, 
Nuremberg, 1507. The work lying at the top of the pile, on which Celtis' hand is 
resting, is the ‘four volumes of the Germania illustrata’: GER[maniae | 
ILLUS[tratae] [libri] IV. Image © public domain 72 

42 Trier, Porta Nigra, Roman city gate, c. 180 AD. Image © author 73 

43 Stockholm, choir of the Ridderholmen church with posthumous tombs of two 
medieval kings of Sweden, Magnus Ladulás and Karl Knutsson Bonde, by Lucas 
de Werdt, 1574. Image © author 78 
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King Carl x1 of Sweden on horseback as King of the Goths (“Sacra Regia 
Majestas ipsa, Romano more ornata”). Etching from David Klöcker Ehrenstrahl, 
Certamen equestre, Nuremberg 1686. Image © public domain 79 

Title page of Olaus Rudbeck, Atlantica, 1679: below modern Sweden is the 
‘deorum insula’ (island of the gods). Image © publicdomain 80 

Portrait of Johannes Carion (1499-1537), by Lukas Cranach the Elder, c. 1530. 
Oil on wood panel, 52 x 37 cm. Image © Staatliche Museen, Berlin 84 

Title page of the Chronicon Carionis, Wittenberg 1572, with portrait of 
Melanchthon. Image © Utrecht University Library 85 

Lüneburg Town Hall. Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of four world empires, with God 
handing the sword of temporal power. The Babylonian Empire is represented 
by Nebuchadnezzar and a winged lion (bottom left); the Medo-Persian Empire 
by Cyrus the Great and the bear (bottom right); the Kingdom of Macedonia by 
Alexander the Great and the four-headed leopard (top left); and, finally, the 
Roman Empire by Julius Caesar and a ten-horned beast with iron teeth (top 
right). There also the Last Judgement, the end of time, is depicted. Painting by 
Daniel Frese, oil on canvas, 1576. Image © Lüneburg Town Hall 86 

The Roman Empire, embodied by Julius Caesar trampling on horseback the 
rulers of the antecedent world empires. Print no. 4 from the series The Four 
Empires of the World (c. 1600). Engraving by Adriaen Collaert after Maerten de 
Vos, 22.4 x 26.9 cm. Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 87 

The 14th-century papal palace at Avignon, regarded by Petrarch as a latter-day 
Tower of Babel. Image © author 89 

Joachim Vadianus (von Watt, 1484-1551), engraving. Image © Wellcome 
Library 92 

The humanist Biondo Flavio. Engraving by Theodor de Bry, from Jean Jacques 
Boissard, Icones virorum illustrium doctrina & eruditione praestantium, 
Frankfurt am Main 1597-1599. Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 95 

Rome, Basilica of Maxentius and Constantine at the Forum Romanum, 308-312. 
Image © author 96 

The Pantheon at Rome, 114-125, with the building's ‘original’ dedicatory 
inscription naming Marcus Agrippa as founder in the year 27 BC: 

M- AGRIPPA -L-F-COS - TERTIUM - FECIT. Image © author 97 

Rome, Baths of Diocletian, Etienne Dupérac, 1575, engraving 21.5 x 381 cm. 
Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 99 

Rome, Baths of Diocletian, Mario Cartaro after Vincenzo Scamozzi (detail), 
1580, engraving 46 x 70.5 cm. Image © F. Barbieri, G. Beltramini, Vincenzo 
Scamozzi 1548-1616, Vicenza 2003,190 99 
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The traditional Roman house according to Vitruvius. Image € Ton Peters 
(transl.), Vitruvius, Handboek bouwkunde, Amsterdam 1997, 176 100 

Rome, Baths of Constantine, c. 315 AD. Etching by Étienne Dupérac from 
Vestigi dellantichita di Roma, Rome 1575. Image © Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 100 

Rome, Palazzo Farnese, 1534-1550, architects incl. Antonio da Sangallo and 
Michelangelo 101 

The Low Countries as depicted on the Tabula Peutingeriana. Detail of the 
17th-century copy of the Peutinger Map, showing the land between the 
estuary of the Rhine (Fluvius Renus) and the Waal (Fluvius Patabus). From 
left to right: Lugdunum (Katwijk), Pretorium Agrippine (Valkenburg), 
Matilone (Leiden-Roomburg). The large square ‘building’ denotes Forum 
Adriani (Voorburg), the largest Roman settlement in that part of the country. 
Image © Museum Het Valkhof, Nijmegen 103 

Imperial castle of Nuremberg, the tower with inside the Saint Margareth 
chapel of c. 1200-1216; with remains of the exterior sculptures of the chapel. 
Image © author 107 

The Sankt-Gallus church in Brenz an der Brenz, with a detail of the statuary 
around the apse, c. 1180-1210. Image © public domain 108 

Heilbronn, tower of the Saint-Kilian's church, architect Hans Schweiner, 
1507-1529. Image © author 109 

The church of Gamla Uppsala (Sweden), actually the crossing-tower and 
choir of the former cathedral; the nave and transept were lost to a fire in 
1240. Image © public domain 1n 

The church of Gamla Uppsala (Old Uppsala) in Erik Dahlbergh, Svecia 
antiqua et hodierna (late seventeenth century), with the building as it was at 
the time displayed (below), and the reconstruction of the supposed original 
configuration as a pagan temple given (above). Image © public domain in 
Stockholm, Saint James's church (Jakobskirken), built by the architect to the 
Court, Willem Boy, commenced in 1580 (the vaulting is 17th-century). Image 
© author 12 

Florence, Baptistery, eleventh century. Image © author 113 

The Baptistery of Florence, depicted as an antique Temple of Mars during 
the destruction of the city by Totila, King of the Ostrogoths, in Villani's 
Chronica (mid-14th century). Ms. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Chigiano 
LVIII 296, fol. 36r. Image © public domain 14 

Florence, Palazzo Vecchio. Ceiling painting of Vasari in the Salone dei 
Cinquecento, showing the founding of Florence by Octavian and his men, 
and the Temple of Mars under construction in the background, 1553-1556. 
Image © public domain us 
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Roman coin with a stylised depiction of the Temple of Mars Ultor. 

Image © American Numismatic Society 116 

Rome, Santa Costanza, built in the early fourth century as a Christian 
mausoleum for Constantina, daughter of Emperor Constantine. In use as a 
church from the 13th century onwards. Image © author 117 

Cleves, Schwanenburg Castle. Donjon of c. 1100, replaced in 1440-1455; 
ring-wall c. 1150. Image © public domain 19 

Stephanus Pighius (1520-1604), former secretary to Cardinal Granvelle, tutor 
of the crown prince of the Duchy of Cleves during the prince’s Italian grand 
tour (1574-1575) and then canon and antiquary at nearby Xanten. Unknown 
artist, 60.5 x 79 cm. Image © Historisch Museum Deventer 121 

Verona, amphitheatre (‘Arena’), 30 AD, 138 x 110 m. Outer ring largely 

destroyed by an earthquake in 1117. Image © Hubertus Giinther 123 

Volterra. Etruscan city gate, Porta dell’Arco, fourth/third century Bc. 

Image © author 127 

Reconstruction of Etruscan-era Volterra, from Inghirami’s Etruscarum 
antiquitatum fragmenta, 1637. Image © Bibliotheca Thysiana, Leiden 130 
Detail of Inghirami’s 1637 map, with the Palazzo Communale depicted as 

curia (no. 18) at the bottom left and the baptistery (at the centre) interpreted 
as the ancestral temple (no. 86). Image © Bibliotheca Thysiana, Leiden 132 
Vista from tower of Volterra Town Hall with the octagonal Romanesque 
baptistery, which Inghirami averred had been constructed in Etruscan times as 
a ‘templum penatum’ Image © author 133 

Volterra’s Roman theatre at the foot of the old city hill, early first century AD. 
Image © author 133 

Viterbo, San Lorenzo, c. 1200. Annio regarded this church as originally having 
been a temple to Hercules Egypticus. He informs us that he combined its 
marmo osiriano with components of the church’s Romanesque pulpit, which 
he—in true humanist style—called the rostrum. Image © public domain 135 
Annio da Viterbo’s marmo osiriano. Image © Viterbo, Museo Civico 136 

The hieroglyph for Osiris. Detail of the Choe Stele from Abydos, c. 1850 BC. 
Image © Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden 137 

Vatican, private rooms of Pope Alexander vr (the Borgia Apartment). Ceiling 
painted with the ‘death and burial of Osiris’, frescoes by Pinturicchio, 1492-1495. 
Image © publicdomain 138 

The Fall of Troy and the flight of three bands of Trojans led by Francius, Aeneas 
and Antenor. Wood carving from Jean Bouchet, Les anciennes et modernes 
Genealogies des Roys de France et mesmement du Roy Pharamond, 1531 143 
Jacques de Charron, Histoire universelle, Paris 1621. Portrait of Louis X111 

of France supported by the four founders of the French royal lineage 
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(from top left to bottom right): Gomer (a son of Japheth), Francius, Sicamber 
and Faramont 144 

86 ‘Friso, first King of the Frizians and founder of Stavoren, his capital, with its 
temple, depicted by Pieter Feddes van Harlingen in: Martinus Hamconius, 
Frisia seu de viris rebusque Frisiae illustribus libri duo, Harlingen 1620, 
Amsterdam 1623. Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 145 

87 The Humanist scholar Desiderius Erasmus at his studies. Engraving by Albrecht 
Dürer, 1526. Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 152 

88 Alard (Alaard) of Amsterdam, who served as intermediary for Geldenhouwer's 
request to Aurelius to comment on the Batavian question. Wood carving from 
Ritus edendi paschalis agni: decem item plagae sive clades, quibus olim 
ob Pharaonis impietatem, misere divexata est /gyptus, Amsterdam 1523. 
Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 156 

89 Emperor Charles v in his youth, bust portraiture after Conrad Meit, c. 1520, 
ceramic (the hat is wood); the chest was added in 1882. Image © Bruges, 
Gruuthuse Museum 157 

go  Batenburg Castle in 1732. The striated ring-wall dates from the mid-16th century 
and is a reconstruction of a mediaeval ring-fort from the 12th and 
14th centuries. The residential wings were added in the 17th century. 
The castle was destroyed irreparably by French troops in 1795. Etching by 
Hendrik Spilman, after Abraham de Haan, 1740 (cf. Fig. 112 on page 198). 
Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 160 

91 The founding of Nijmegen by Julius Caesar. Wood cut from Die jeeste van Julius 
Cesar, c. 1490. Image © Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The Hague 162 

92 The locations of the various ancient settlements around Nijmegen as 
archaeology presently understands them: 1) the Valkhof; 2) Oppidum 
Batavorum; 3) a small trading outpost; 4) Ulpia Noviomagus, 5) and 8) the 
major military camp on the Hunnerberg; 6) camp villages; 7) military resupply 
post on the Kops Plateau. Image © Sandra Langereis, Johannes Smetius. 
Nijmegen, stad der Bataven. Deel I, Inleiding, Nijmegen 1999, 86 — 163 

93a De Burcht in Leiden, city centre. Image O public domain 165 

93b The Leiden Burcht as a Batavian antiquity, as depicted in Petrus Scriverius, 
Inferioris Germaniae provinciarum unitarum antiquitates, Leiden 1611. 
Image © Utrecht University Library 165 

94 The five possible extents of Tacitus’ ‘Island of the Batavians, drawn on the 
historic map of the Netherlands in Roman antiquity, made by Gerrit de 
Broen, 1695-1700 (colouring and names of the rivers added by the authors). 
Image © authors 168 

95 The northern Low Countries in the Roman era, according to the Utrecht 
historian Arnold Buchelius. The bottom of the map denotes what was thought 


to have been “Batavia antiqua”. Drawing in Buchelius’ manuscript 
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Commentarius (Utrecht University Library, MS 7981, fol. 4). 
Image © Utrecht University Library 171 

96 The ancient stone with ‘Bato’ inscribed at bottom right [cz x111, 8824]. Found 
in 1502 just east of Leiden, at Roomburg/Matilo, and taken into Jan van 
Wassenaer’s collection; within a few decades, however, it was already being 
confused with the finds from the Brittenburg. The stone has been mortared into 
the wall of Duivenvoorde castle hall at Voorschoten since the 17th century. 
Image © Kasteel Duivenvoorde 172 

97 Digital reconstruction (2016) of the Roman castellum Matilo at the confluence 
of Corbulo's Canal with the Rhine, near the present-day Leiden city limits. 
Image € Mikko Kriek, BCL ArcheologicalSupport 174 

98  Geldenhouwer, Historia Batavica, as reproduced in Scriverius, 
Inferioris Germaniae provinciarum unitarum antiquitates, Leiden 161, 13. 
Image © Utrecht University Library 178 

99 Petrus Scriverius, Inferioris Germaniae provinciarum unitarum Antiquitates, 
Leiden 161, verso of the title page (private collection). Image © author 180 

100 Forged ‘gens Batavorum inscription on ceramic tile, probably 18th-century, 
23 x 23 x 14 cm. Image O Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden 181 

101a Roman milestone, 162 AD, found c. 1500 near Monster/Naaldwijk. 
Image © Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden 187 

101b The pendant to accompany the 162 AD Roman milestone, commissioned by 
Hyppolitus Persijn c. 1555 and inscribed with the names of the abdicating 
Emperor Charles v and his son Philip. Image © Leiden, Rijksmuseum van 
Oudheden 187 

102 Charles v's motto Plus Ultra with the Pillars of Hercules (Naples, Castel 
Capuano). Image © author 188 

103 Cornelis van Alkemade, Inleidinge tot het ceremonieel, en de plegtigheden 
der begraavenissen, en der wapen-kunde, Delft 1713. Detail of the frontispiece 
by Jan Goeree. Image © Utrecht University Library 189 

104 Rome, Porta Appia, originally an entirely brick-built city gate with round 
towers, dating from 271-280 AD. Within a few decades, the towers had been 
further raised to 28 m in height. Shortly after 400, the gate was reinforced and 
given a travertine and marble cladding, At that time, the bottom sections of the 
towers were restructured to a square shape. Image © author 190 

105 The Brittenburg near Katwijk, according to Abraham Ortelius, 1566. 
Image © Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The Hague 191 

106 Reconstruction, using present-day understanding, of the Roman stronghold 
(‘Brittenburg’) that once stood at Lugdunum on the coast by Katwijk. 
Image © Time Travel Katwijk-Brittenburg in collaboration with 
Julia Chorus, 2016 191 
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The Brittenburg, as imagined in c. 1570, with Bellinus, king of the Batavians and 
first lord of Brittenburg Castle. Drawing by Dirck Wouters, c. 1570 

(NA 3.20.87, Van Wassenaer-van Duvenvoorde Archive, 1226-1996, inv. no. 3). 
Image © Nationaal Archief, The Hague 192 

Detail of the frontispiece of Joachim Oudaen, Roomsche Mogentheid, 
Amsterdam 1664, with an imaginative vista over the ruins of the Brittenburg. 
Image © Utrecht University Library 193 

Bentheim Castle, with its 30 metre-high Bergfried, whose oldest sections likely 
date from the twelfth century. Image © public domain 195 

Bentheim castle chapel, with apse, in the Romanesque Bingel Tower, 

which in 1660 was taken to be a survival from a Roman castellum. 

Image © Hindrik Sijens 195 

Trier. Wall-work of the Imperial Baths, built c. 300 Ap. The wall was in use 

in the Middle Ages as a city gate and was then known as the Porta Alba. 

Image © author 196 

Utrecht, ‘Paushuizen’, the city residence of Cardinal Adriaan Florisz. Boeyens 
(1459-1523), the later Adrian v1, built in 1517. Image © author 197 

Batenburg Castle, remains of the new ring-wall and towers built c. 1540, ravaged 
in 1795. (Cf. Fig. go on page 160). Image © RCE 198 

Het Plein in The Hague, with the Huygenshuis (1633-1637) to the left and the 
Mauritshuis (1633-1644) in the background. Drawing by Jan van Call, c. 1690. 
Image © Gemeentearchief Den Haag 200 

The Hague, the Mauritshuis as seen from the Hofvijver (Court Pond), 1633-1644, 
Jacob van Campen. Image © author 201 

The Hague, Noordeinde Palace, 1639-1647, Jacob van Campen and Pieter Post. 
Image © public domain 201 

The find of altar stones on Domburg beach in January 1647. Image © P. Stuart, 
Nehalennia van Domburg, Utrecht 2013,12 204 

Altar to Nehalennia found at Domburg (Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden). 
Image © RMO, Leiden 205 

Nijmegen, the Valkhof in the 17th century as seen from the River Waal. Jan van 
Goyen, oil on canvas, 91.5 x 130 cm. Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 206 
Nijmegen, the octagonal chapel (St Nicolas’ chapel) on the Valkhof, originally 
from 1030 (with renovations and additions from the 12th and 14th centuries). 
Image © author 208 

Interior of the chapel on the Valkhof. Image © author 208 

Valkhof Chapel in the 18th century, denoted as “Heidense Kapel” (Pagan 
Chapel), drawing by Cornelis Pronk, 1732/1745 (Nijmegen, Museum Het Valkhof, 
inv. no. Xv C 26a). Image © Nijmegen, Museum Het Valkhof 209 
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121 Portrait of Johannes Smetius (1590-1651), pastel drawing by Rutger van 
Langevelt, 1669. Image © Nijmegen, Museum Het Valkhof 210 

122 Some items from the Smetius Collection as illustrated in his 
Oppidum Batavorum seu Noviomagum, Amsterdam 1644. 
Image © Utrecht University Library 2n 

123a-b Some items from the Smetius Collection at Museum Het Valkhof, Nijmegen. 
Image 9 author 212 

124 Title page of Johannes Smetius, Oppidum Batavorum seu Noviomagum, 
Amsterdam 1645. Image © Utrecht University Library 214 

125 Portrait of Johan Picardt (1600-1670), from his Korte Beschryvinge van eenige 
Vergetene en Beschryvinge van eenige Vergetene en Verborgene Antiquiteten |...], 
Amsterdam 1660. Image © Utrecht University Library 216 

126 Title page of Picardt's Korte Beschryvinge [...], Amsterdam 1660. 
Image © Utrecht University Library 217 

127 Map of the Frisians' supposed territory in the late first century BC ('Antiquae 
Frisiae situs sub Augusto Imperatore ut fertur), provided as a supplement to 
the map of the contemporary province of Friesland in the 1579 edition of 
Abraham Ortelius’ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, with the ‘columnae Herculis' to 
the top right. Image © Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The Hague 219 

128 The large hunebed [D27] at Rolde, The Netherlands (province of Drenthe), 
c. 3000 BC. Image © author 220 

129 Giants and humans at a hunebed, from Johan Picardt, Korte Beschryvinge van 
eenige Vergetene en Verborgene Antiquiteten [...], Amsterdam 1660. Image © 
Utrecht University Library 222 

130 Construction of a hunebed, from Johan Picardt, Korte Beschryvinge [...], 
Amsterdam 1660. Image © Utrecht University Library 222 

131 The lost city of Hunso, in Johan Picardt, Korte Beschryvinge van eenige 
Vergetene en Verborgene Antiquiteten [...], Amsterdam 1660. 
Image © Utrecht University Library 225 

132 Hijkerveld (Province of Drenthe), the gridiron pattern of early agrarian 
settlement (‘Celtic fields’) from c. 800-100 BC, viewed from the air. 
Image © Paul Paris 226 

133 Simon Stevin, design for an ideal mercantile city, c. 1600 (published 
posthumously in Hendrick Stevin [ed.], Materiae Politicae. Burgherlicke 
Stoffen, Leiden 1649). Image © author 226 

134 Hendrick Goltzius, Portrait of the engraver Philip Galle (1582). 
Engraving 22.3 x 14.5 cm. Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 232 

135 Michiel Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae et Zelandiae, domini Frisiae, Antwerp 
1578, title page. Image © Utrecht University Library 233 
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136 Philip rr of Spain as the 36th Count of Holland. Engraving by Philip Galle, 
taken from: Michiel Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae et Zelandiae, domini Frisiae, 
Antwerp 1578, 79. Image © Utrecht University Library 236 

137 Dirk ı ("Theodoricus [ab] Aquitania"), the First Count of Holland. Engraving 
by Philip Galle, taken from: Michiel Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae et Zelandiae, 
domini Frisiae, Antwerp 1578, 3. Image © Utrecht University Library 237 

138 William 1, the 16th Count of Holland. Engraving by Philip Galle, taken from: 
Michiel Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae et Zelandiae, domini Frisiae, Antwerp 
1578, 35. Image © Utrecht University Library 238 

139 Dirk 11, the Second Count of Holland. Engraving by Philip Galle, taken from: 
Michiel Vosmeer, Principes Hollandiae et Zelandiae, domini Frisiae, Antwerp 
1578, 5. Image © Utrecht University Library 239 

140 Dirk ı (Diederick 1) and Dirk 11 (Diederick 11), the First and Second Counts of 
Holland. Haarlem, Town Hall, Gravenzaal, second painted panel in the series 
Counts of Holland (c. 1486-1491). Oil on panel. Image © Noord-Hollands 
Archief, Haarlem 244 

141 Herald narrating the origins of the Counts of Holland. Haarlem Town hall, 
Gravenzaal, first painted panel in the series Counts of Holland (c. 1486-1491). 
Oil on panel. Image © Noord-Hollands Archief, Haarlem 246 

142a Coat of arms of the Counts of Holland: red lion on yellow field 247 

142b Coat of arms of Aquitania (from 1259 onwards): yellow lion on red field 247 

143 The coronation of Otto 11 and Theophanu as Holy Roman Emperor and 
Empress (982). Ivory panel, 18.5 x 10.6 cm. Musée de Cluny, Paris. 

Image © Musée de Cluny, Paris 250 

144 Haarlem Town Hall. Image © Noord-Hollands Archief, Haarlem 252 

145 The Gravenzaal in the town hall of Haarlem. Image € Noord-Hollands Archief, 
Haarlem 252 

146 The militia hall (Schuttersdoelen) at Leiden. Engraving by Abraham Delfos, 
taken from: Frans van Mieris, Beschrijving der stad Leijden, Leiden 1770, vol. 11, 
408. The building was demolished in 1821. Image © Prentverzameling 
Gemeentelijke Archiefdienst Leiden 253 

147 Willem Thibaut, Dirk VI, Count of Holland (1587). Stained-glass window made 
for the Schuttersdoelen of Leiden, 141 x 66 cm. Image © Museum De Lakenhal, 
Leiden 254 

148 Willem Thibaut, Willem I, Count of Holland (1587). Stained-glass window made 
for the Schuttersdoelen of Leiden, 141 x 66 cm. Image © Museum De Lakenhal, 
Leiden 255 

149 Roeland Roghman, The Castle of Warmond (c. 1650). Drawing 31.2 x 47.6 cm. See 
also Fig. 168 on page 292. Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 256 
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150 Johan 11 van Duivenvoorde (1547-1610), Lord of Warmond, at the age of thirty- 
two (1579). Engraving by Hendrik Goltzius. Image © Rijksmuseum 257 

151 Jacob Cornelisz. van Oostsanen, The counts of Holland, from left to right: 
Count Arnout 1, Dirk 111, Dirk rv, and Floris 1. Image © Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 259 

152 Jacob Cornelisz. van Oostsanen, The counts of Holland, from left to right: 
Maria of Burgundy, Maximilian 1, Philip the Handsome, and Charles v. 
Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 259 

153 Bernard of Orley, Portrait of Prince Charles. Oil on panel, 37 x 27 cm. 
Image © Bourg-en-Presse, Musée de Brou 263 

154 Hadrianus Barlandus, Hollandiae comitum historia et icons, Leiden 1584, 
title page. Image © Utrecht University Library 265 

155 The university library of Leiden in 1610. Engraving by Willem Isaacsz. 
van Swanenburg, after Jan Cornelisz. van 't Woudt, 33 x 40.3 cm. 
Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 268 

156 The assassination of William of Orange 1584, in the Prinsenhof (Delft). 
Anonymous engraving after Frans Hogenberg, 1613-1615. Image © Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 270 

157 St Peter’s Cathedral in Antakya (Antioch), Turkey. Image © Volkan Hattan 272 

158 Floris 111, Count of Holland. Engraving by Cornelis Visscher 11 (1650), taken 
from: Petrus Scriverius, Principes Hollandiae [...], Haarlem 1650. 
Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 273 

159 Coat of Arms of the City of Haarlem (Town hall, Grote Vierschaar). 
Image © author 275 

160 Cornelis Visscher, Self-portrait (1649). Engraving. Image © Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 279 

161a Dedication (inscription) of Petrus Scriverius, Principes Hollandiae [...], Haarlem 
1650. Image © Utrecht University Library 280 

161b Frontispice of Petrus Scriverius, Principes Hollandiae [...], Haarlem 1650. Image 
© Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 281 

162 Bartolomeus van der Helst, Portrait of Petrus Scriverius (1651). Oil on canvas, 
115.2 x 98.5 cm. Image © Museum De Lakenhal, Leiden 283 

163 Dirk r, Count of Holland. Engraving by Cornelis Visscher 11 (1650), in Petrus 
Scriverius, Principes Hollandiae [...], Haarlem 1650. Image © Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 284 

164 Salomon de Bray (architect), The new vestry behind the choir of 
St Bavo's church in Haarlem (1658). Image © author 286 

165 Hendrick de Keyser, Noorderkerk in Amsterdam (1620-1622). 
Image © author 287 
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166  Ferniehirst Castle, Scotland, seat of the Kerr clan. Founded in 1470 but 
reconstructed in the late 16th century. Image © public domain 289 

167 Zuylen Castle (Maarssen), seen from the North. Founded in the 13th century 
and several times enlarged and reconstructed. The northern walls date mainly 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. Image © Merlijn Hurx 291 

168 Warmond Castle. Design from 1629 by Salomon de Bray for a new entrance 
wing, showing two options for the central projection. Drawing by Pieter 
Saenredam (1632), 31 x 20.4 cm. See also Fig. 149 on page 256. Image O Haarlem, 
Noord-Hollands Archief 292 

169 Huis Oudegein at Nieuwegein, built in 1633 on the remains of the former castle 
of the 13th and 14th centuries. Image © RCE 293 

170 Castle Rijnhuizen at Jutphaas, built in 1637 as a classicist house on the 
foundations of a castle from the 14th and 15th centuries. Image © RCE 294 

171 Huis ten Bosch at Maarssen, the country house of the Amsterdam merchant 
Pieter Belten (1628), designed by Jacob van Campen. Image © author 295 

172 Hoensbroek Castle. The medieval castle has been rebuilt in 1643-1656 by the 
architect Matthieu Dousin. The main tower from 1360 was consciously 
maintained and even enlarged by a new, high spire. Image © RCE 298 

173a Drakestein at Lage Vuursche, built in 1640-1643 as a classicist house in the 
shape of an octagonal tower. Its medieval predecessor was situated elsewhere 
on the grounds. Drawing R.G. Bosch van Drakestein. Image © B. Olde Meierink 
e.a., Kastelen en ridderhofsteden in Utrecht, Utrecht1995, 178 300 

173b Drakestein. Engraving by Hendrik Spilman (circa 1747) after Jan de Beyer. 
Image © RCE 300 

174a Heemstede castle at Houten, built 1645 some hundred meters from the 
ruin of its medieval predecessor. Drawing R.G. Bosch van Drakestein. 
Image © B. Olde Meierink e.a., Kastelen en ridderhofsteden in Utrecht, 
Utrecht 1995, 248 301 

174b Heemstede castle. Image © author 301 

175a Renswoude castle, built in 1654 probably on the foundations of its medieval 
predecessor. Drawing R.G. Bosch van Drakestein. Image © B. Olde Meierink e.a., 
Kastelen en ridderhofsteden in Utrecht, Utrecht1995,178 303 

175b Renswoude Castle, front, 1654. Image © Stephan Hoppe 303 

175c Renswoude Castle, rear, 1654. Plaster of the brick wall surface dates from 
c. 1820. Image © Stephan Hoppe 304 

176 Huis Ilpenstein, a country house near Purmerend, built in 1622 as a mock castle. 
Photo taken shortly before its destruction in 1872. Image © Noord-Hollands 
Archief, Haarlem 305 

177 Herman Saftleven, Huis te Linschoten (1654). Oil on canvas, 88 x 128 cm. Image 
© Stichting Landgoed Linschoten 307 
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178 Jacob Kortebrant, “Huis Polderburg as it looked before the year 1489". Drawing 
1752. Image © Gemeentearchief Rotterdam 309 

179 Dordrecht, the former trade hall of 1383, since 1544 in use as town hall. Drawing 
by Paulus Constantin La Fargue (c. 1770), Gemeentearchief Dordrecht. Image 
© Gemeentearchief Dordrecht 314 

180 Market square and town hall of Haarlem before its transformation of 1630-1633. 
Etching by Jan van de Velde 11 after Pieter Saenredam. From: Samuel Ampzing, 
Beschryvinge ende lof der stad Haerlem in Holland (Haarlem: 1628). Etching and 
engraving, 16.1 x 23.8 cm. Image © Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 316 

181 Haarlem town hall. Photo c. 1920. Image © RCE 318 

182 Anonymous artist, Alternative design for the transformation of the town hall's 
facade (c. 1630). Current location unknown. Image © RCE 318 

183 The old town hall of Delft before the fire of 1618. Detail from the map of 
Delft in Georg Braun and Frans Hogenberg, Civitates orbis terrarium (c. 1580). 
Image © public domain 320 

184a Hendrick de Keyser (architect), Town hall of Delft (1618-1620). 
Image © author 322 

184b Town hall of Delft, ground plan. A = Council Chamber; H = Burgomaster’s 
Chamber; O = Aldermen’s Chamber. Drawing A. de Groot. Image © Bulletin 
KNOB 83 (1984),13 323 

185a The Court of Justice of Leiden (“het Gerecht”). Drawing H.A. van Oerle. Image 
© H.A. van Oerle, Leiden binnen en buiten de stadsvesten, Leiden 1975, 71 325 

185b Leiden, Court of Justice (“het Gerecht”). Image © author 325 

186 Jean-François Daumont, View on Dam Square of Amsterdam, with the town 
hall built in 1648-1667. Etching and watercolour (c. 1750), 28.5 x 42.7 cm. Image 
© Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 326 

187 The town hall of Gouda (1450-1459). Image © author 328 

188 Upper hall of the Gouda town hall, interior created 1692-1695 by Hendrick 
Schut. Image © RCE 329 

189a-b Dordrecht, ‘Groothoofds’ Gate, 1619. Image © author 332 

190 Roman coin with the image of emperor Vespasianus (r. 69-79 AD). 
Image © public domain 333 

191 The capture of the port of Damiate as depicted on the window offered in 1596 
by the city of Haarlem in de St Jan’s church, Gouda. Detail from a print by Pieter 
Tanjé and Julius Boétus after Willem Thibault (1738-1754). Image © 
Rijksmuseum 334 

192 Delft, Oude Delft canal with the tower of the Oude Kerk (‘Old Church’). 
Image © Lucas Ottenheym 335 
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193 The Keep of Leiden, “de Burcht” (the twelfth-century fortification) and 
its surroundings at the confluence of two branches of the river Rhine. 
Image © Gemeente Leiden 337 

194 Entrance gate to the “Burcht” of Leiden (1658-1659), architect Pieter Post. 
Image © author 339 

195 Dirck Wouters The hero Engistus/ Hengist, founder of castle of Leiden in 
c. 440 AD (c. 1570). Nationaal Archief 3.20.87, Van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde 
1226-1996, inv. no. 3A, fol. 10. Image © Nationaal Archief 341 

196 Dirck Wouters, Knight Alewijn, the first documented viscount of Leiden, with 
Leiden and its keep in the background (c. 1570). Nationaal Archief 3.20.87, 
Van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde 1226-1996, inv. no. 3A, fol. 27. 
Image © Nationaal Archief 342 

197 Capital in the composite order from the facade of the Amsterdam town hall, 
with the double eagle and the imperial crown (c. 1650). Image © author 342 

198a The former “Leidse Poort” on the Leidse Plein in Amsterdam, built 1664 by 
Daniel Stalpaert. Photo taken before its demolition in 1862. 
Image © Stadsarchief Amsterdam 345 

198b Amsterdam, ground plan of the former Leidse Poort. Drawing (1787). 
Stadsarchief Amsterdam. Image © Stadsarchief Amsterdam 345 
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Overlander, Volcker 305 
Ovid 4, 95, 102 


Palladio, Andrea 4, 101, 199, 202, 285 

Pantaleon, Heinrich 258 

Panthus 33 

Parthenope (siren) 46, 47, 49 

Pauw, Adriaan 304, 305 

Pedro, Don (Viceroy of Naples) 

Pepin of Italy 240, 248, 249, 264 

Pepin the Short 245 

Pepin the Younger 248 

Pericles 272 

Perna, Petrus 258 

Persijn, Hyppolitus 186 

Petrarch 14, 34, 88-91, 151 

Petrus, Suffridus 142, 145 

Peucer, Kaspar 83 

Peutinger, Conrad 3, 62, 63, 67, 102 

Philip 11 (King of Spain) 186, 231, 234, 264, 

266, 276, 311 

Philip 111 (King of Spain) 185 

Philip v of Macedonia 124 

Philip of Burgundy (Prince bishop of 
Utrecht) 157,185 

Philip the Good (Duke of Burgundy) 12, 262 

Philip the Handsome (Duke of Burgundy) 

262 

Piccolomini, Enea Silvio - see: Pius 11 (Pope) 

Picardt, Johan 198, 215, 220-228 

Pieck - van Winssen 299 

Pighius, Stephanus 

Pinturicchio 138 

Pippin 30, 61, 142, 240 

Pius 11 (Pope) 68,155 

Pius v (Pope) 57 

Plantin, Christopher 

Plato 79 

Pliny the Elder 4, 95, 167, 170, 171, 184 

Pliny the Younger 258 

Ploos, Adriaan 293 

Plutarch 79 

Polenton, Sicco 91 

Pollaiuolo, Antonio 42 

Pomponius Mela — see MelaPontano, 
Giovanni 49 

Pontanus, Johannes 

Poseidon no 


49, 50 


120-122, 147, 194 


232, 251, 260, 264, 266 


209, 211, 344 


INDEX 


Post, Pieter 199, 338 

Postel, Guillaume 60, 142 

Priam (King of Troy) 30, 60, 235, 240 
Pronk, Cornelis 207 
Prosperus Fesulanus 
Ptolemy (geographer) 
Pudens, Julius 173, 207 


127, 128, 132, 134 
173, 207 


Radboud (King of the Frisians) 33 
Raphael (archangel) 344 
Raphael (Raffaele Sanzio) 
Reede, Gerard van 299 
Reede, Johan van 302 
Reede tot Drakestein, Agnes van 293 
Remus 42, 46 

Reneker, Herman 268 

Rhenanus, Beatus 67-69, 71 
Romulus 42, 46, 116 

Rudbeck, Olaus 78, 79, 110 


91,146 


Sais-Xantho 137 

Salmasius, Claudius 211 

Sardi, Petro 298 

Samothes 141 

Sangallo, Antonio da (the Younger) 101 

Sannazaro, Jacopo 49 

Sarayna, Torello 

Sasbout, Arnoud 234 

Saturn 140 

Scala, della (family) 33 

Scaliger, Josephus Justus 33 

Scaliger, Julius Caesar 33 

Scamozzi, Vincenzo 101,113, 125, 199, 202, 
285 

Schoonhoven, Antony van 

Schuren, Gerhard van 118 

Schut, Hendrick 327 

Schweiner, Hans 106, 110 

Scipio Africanus the Elder 

Scota 76 

Scriverius, Petrus 
277-279, 282 

Senius 46 

Septimius Severus (Roman Emperor) 172, 
173, 176, 190 

Serlio, Sebastiano 4, 123-125 

Sforza, Francesco 18 

Shakespeare, William 75 


123, 124 


218, 220 


14,15 


24, 179, 260, 267, 269, 272, 
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Shem (son of Noah) 140 
Sicamber 142 
Sidney, Philip 268, 269 
Siegbert 1 (Duke of Austrasia) 240 
Siegbert11 240 
Siegbert 111 (King of Austrasia) 
Siegfried of Luxembourg 
Sigisbert of Aquitania 235, 240, 267, 282 
Sixtus Iv (Pope) 42,44 
Sleidanus, Johannes 86 
Sluijs, Simon Doede van der 
Sluijs, Willem van der 
Smetius, Johannes 
227, 228 
Snoy, Reinier 182,183 
Solomon (King of Israel) 
Soutman, Pieter 278, 279 
Stapaert, Daniel 344 
Stephens, Nathaniel 87 
Stevin, Simon 225 
Strick, Johan Sr. 306 
Strick, Johan Jr. 306 
Strozza, Nanni 55 
Sulla (Dictator) 
Svaning, Johannes the Elder 79 
Svaning, Johannes the Younger 79 


242, 250 


308, 310 


308, 309 
198, 209, 211, 213-215, 


97,104, 105 


55, 112, 127, 128 


Tacitus 38, 39, 60, 67-69, 71, 79, 106, 121, 
122, 153, 167—170, 183, 184, 213, 216, 218, 
221, 224 
Taets van Amerongen, Christina 306 
Teucer 276 
Theoderik the Great (King of the Goths) 77 
Theodoricus of Aquitania — see: Dirk 1 
Theophanou 241, 242, 249, 250 
Thybaut, Willem 243, 251, 253, 256 
Tiberius (Roman Emperor) 158 
Tin/Tinia 59 
Toll, Johan van 306 
Totila (King of the Ostrogoths) 
Trajan (Roman Emperor) 
Trebetas 71 
Trithemius (Johannes von Trittheim) 142 
Tuiscon 141 
Tuyll van Serooskerke, Reynoud van 293 


77, 13 
30, 65, 90, 98, 122 
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Ussher, James 82 


Vadianus, Joachim (von Watt) 
Vadorini, Domenico 127-128 
Valerius Maximus 258, 262 
Valla, Lorenzo 18, 44, 49, 50, 90, 118 
Varro 95 

Varus, Quintilius 68, 175 
Vasari, Giorgio 59, 91, 113, 146 
Velleius Paterculus 68, 69, 71 
Venus 88 

Vernukken, Wilhelm 65 
Vespasian (Roman Emperor) 
Vianen, Willem van 183 
Villani, Giovanni 56,113 
Vingboons, Philips 294-297 
Virgil 11, 33, 41, 51, 241, 276 
Visscher, Cornelis 24, 25, 260, 267, 278, 282 
4, 98, 101, 110, 199, 202—204, 285, 


91-93 


96, 158, 331 


Vitruvius 
349 

Vondel, Joost vanden 344 

Vos, Maertende 87 

Vosmeer, Michiel Cornelis 
247, 264, 266 


232-243, 245, 


Waifar 248 

Wassenaer, Jacob van 292 

Wassenaer, Jan II van 185 

Wassenaer, Filips van 308 

Wet, Jacob 11 de 24 

Whitaker, William 268 

Widukind 22 

Willem 1 (Count of Holland) 235, 253, 275 

Willem 11 (Count of Holland, Holy Roman 
King) 251271 315, 316, 324 

Willem 111 (Count of Holland) 343 

William the Conqueror 75 

William (the Silent) of Orange 251, 

268-270, 276 
Willibrord 186 
Wimpheling, Jakob 67 


Zwane (daughter) 29,31 
Zwane (mother) 29 
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Aachen 62, 88 
Alkmaar 155, 312, 346 
Amerongen 290 


Amsterdam 294, 295, 305, 311, 320, 326, 327, 


340, 341, 343, 344, 346, 350 


Antwerp 30, 31, 65, 134, 143, 144, 232, 257, 


258, 264 
Arezzo 57,59 
Arkel 31 
Atlantis 79, 110 
Augsburg 62, 63, 102, 340 
Avignon 14,89 


Baarland 258 
Barneveld (de Schaffelaar) 310 
Batenburg 160, 161 


Bath 74 
Bavay 184 
Basel 68 


Bennebroek (Heemstede Castle) 304 
Bentheim 194, 195 

Bergenop Zoom 197 

Beverweerd 193 

Bremen 324 

Brenzan der Brenz 106, 108 
Breukelen (Oudaen Castle) 290 
Brittenburg 39, 164, 189-192 

Brussels 29, 42, 234, 317 


Camuntum 62 
Cleves 118-122, 147 
Cologne 62, 65, 142, 178 
Constantinople 61,196 


Dalfsen (Rechteren Castle) 298 
Damiate /Dumyat 331,333 


Delft 184, 186, 267, 270, 307, 311, 319, 320, 


324, 327, 334-336 
Deventer 340 
Dodewaard 185 
Domburg 204 
Doom 290 


Dordrecht 1, 251, 311, 313, 314, 324, 330, 331, 


333, 336, 340 
Dorestad — see: Wijk bij Duurstede 
Dyon 12 


INDEX 


Edam 312 
Edinburgh 22, 76 
Egmond 33, 271 
Enkhuizen 312 
Este 55 


Ferrara 55 

Fiesole 55, 127 

Florence 6, 55-57, 59, 112-114, 126, 129, 194 
Foligno 15 


Geneva 209 

Gorinchem 169, 312 

Gotha 22 

Gotland 79 

Gouda 151, 182, 183, 312, 327, 328, 333 


Haarlem 186, 199, 232, 243, 245, 247-251, 
256, 258, 261, 267, 269, 271, 275, 277, 
278, 285, 292, 311, 315-319, 324, 327, 
331, 333, 336 

Haarzuilens /Haarzuylen (de Haar Castle) 
33, 310 

Harderwijk 209 

Heidelberg 209, 268 

Heilbronn 106 

Hemsdonk 154 

Herculaneum 98 

‘s-Hertogenbosch 200, 346 

Hoensbroek 298 

Houten (Heemstede Castle) 290, 299, 
302, 304 

Hunso 223, 224 


Ilpendam (Ilpenstein Castle) 305 


Jerusalem 96, 158, 333 
Jutland 79 
Jutphaas (Rijnhuizen Castle) 293 


Katwijk 39, 164, 171, 185, 186, 190 


Lage Vuursche (Drakestein) 290, 293, 299 

Leersum (Zuylenstein Castle) 298 

Leiden 170, 172, 176, 178, 179, 182-185, 190, 
193, 194, 196, 200, 225, 234, 253, 256, 
264, 266-269, 277, 286, 311, 321, 324, 
327, 336-340 
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Lepanto 234 
Leuven 154-156, 317 
Linschoten 306, 307 
Linz 62 

Lobith 168, 169 
London 6,74, 288 
Lübeck 82 

Lucca 124 
Lugdunum 103, 336 
Lüneburg 86 
Luxembourg 185,242 
Maarssen 33,194,195 
Maarsseveen 295, 296 
Maastricht 200, 346 
Mainz 62, 63, 65 
Mannheim 228 

Matilo 103, 172, 173, 175, 179, 
Medemblik 312 

Milan 14,55 
Monnickendam 312 


Nancy 13 

Naples 18, 44, 46-50, 194 

Nederhorst den Berg 290, 299 

Nijmegen 29,153,155, 158, 161-164, 168, 179, 
183, 185, 193, 204-214, 227, 228, 340 

Nittersum 297 

Nuremberg 71, 105, 107, 340 

Oudegein 291, 293 

Padua 14,51 54, 142 

Palermo 51-53 

Parma 14 

Passau 62 

Pavia 152 

Pompeii 98 

Purmerend 312 


Regensburg 62,340 
Renswoude 302 


Rimini u, 12,18 
Rolde 218 
Rome 4, 6,7, 14, 28, 35, 42, 44, 46, 50, 55, 57, 


58, 60, 61, 67, 68, 71, 76, 89, 90, 91, 
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93-96, 98, 99, 101, 012, 114, 116, 117, 119, 
120, 123-127, 129, 134, 139, 142, 161, 162, 
166, 188, 189, 194, 196, 235, 249, 260, 274, 
276, 327, 344, 349, 350 

Rotterdam 151, 183, 307-310, 312 


Schiedam 184, 307, 312 
Schoonhoven 154,312 
Scornello 127 
Sicambria 142 


Siena 46,57 
Sparta 271 
Speyer 110 


Stockholm 77, 12 
Strasbourg 63 


Tienhoven 293 

Thermopylae 271 

Tongeren 184 

Trier 62, 71, 73, 185, 196 

Troy 25,30, 33, 46, 60, 125, 140-142, 235, 240, 
241, 245, 267, 344 


Uppsala 78, 10 

Urbino 18 

Utrecht 33, 35, 36, 157, 169, 170, 185, 193, 197, 
274, 289, 290, 292-294, 296, 297-299, 
302, 305, 306, 308, 343, 350 


Verona 
Vienna 
Viterbo 
Volterra 
Voorburg 


33, 122-125 
62, 69, 91 
134-138, 140 
126-131 
186, 202 


Warmond 256, 292 
Wijk bij Duurstede 
Wittenberg 83 
Woerden 175 
Worms uno 


164, 169, 186, 193 


Xanten 118, 122, 178, 194 


Zuylichem 305 
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